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“HARDEST, SMOOTHEST PORCELAIN 
IN THE WORLD” : 


ADAMANT 
PORCELAIN GUIDES 
’ for. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


The average manufacturer does not appreciate the 
enormous amount of damage that an imperfect 
guide can cause in the manufacture of textiles. 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


334 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


FACTORY, TRENTON siping 
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: Your Thoughts?— 
after reading this advertisement 


The Franklin Process Company has the largest yarn dyeing capacity in the United States. It dyes 
yarn in the wound form and handles all classes of colors from the cheapest to the best. It is also 
by far the largest user of fast Vat dyes. 

The development of the Franklin Process Company has taken place within a comparatively few years. 
Such rapid growth from a small beginning is ample proof of the success and the popularity of the 
FRANKLIN PROCESS of dyeing. 

We receive worsted yarn, both single and ply, on bobbins, tubes or cones, dye it on the Universal 
wound parallel tubes and return it on these tubes or on cones. We also receive worsted yarn on 
jackspools, dye it on our special perforated dyeing spools and return it to you on the original jack- 


spools. 


We receive cotton yarn on bobbins, tubes, cones or cops, dye it on Universal wound parallel tubes 
and return it to you without waste on these tubes or cones. 


We also dye Merino yarn, silk noils, mohair yarn, cotton novelty yarns of all kinds and multiple 
wound yarns for insulating. 


The Franklin Process of dyeing yarn in the wound form, eliminates skeins and warps with their at- 
tendant waste, which fact alone is the strongest of reasons for sending your work to one of our 
plants. 


The quality of Franklin dyeing is almost universally recognized in the trade. The colors are dis- 
tinctive and unusually brilliant. 


What are your thoughts after reading this advertisement? Do you not think that the 
Franklin Process Company can be of service to you? 


Complete information regarding the adaptability of Franklin Dyeing to your problem 
will be furnished on request. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia PROVIDENCE § Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CoO. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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WOULD YOU HESITATE 
TO SPEND $100,000 


for Modern Machinery for your Mill if you could be shown that the 
Annual Return on the investment would be 


24% PROFIT 


That is exactly what a Mill Owner found he could do in a recent in- 
vestigation made by his own manufacturing executives in co-operation 
with our experts. Only actual facts were used—not theories. 


EXPERIENCE PROVES THE FACTS 


This is not an isolated or unusual case. Investigations of actual results 
obtained over a period of years by mills that had both Common and 
Northrop Looms running in the same or adjoining Weave Rooms have 
shown even greater savings. 


INCREASE THE PRODUCT 
PER MACHINE AND PER WORKER 


and American Industry is safe—for the Manufacturer and for the 
Worker. To stick to old methods and old machines because they have 
sufficed until now is to endanger your prosperity. The load 20th 
Century business and industry carries under present conditions is too 
heavy for the old bridge that was once safe enough. E-verywhere 
new bridges replace the old. To delay rebuilding is dangerous. Oxen 
have gone; the Horse is going; the Automobile is here. The’ Hand 
Loom has gone; the Common Power Loom is going; the Automatic 
Loom is here. 


LET’S TALK IT OVER 


Our Salesmen and Experts are at your call. Draper Service may be 
had for the asking without obligations. You have been wondering 
if it wasn’t time to begin scrapping some of the old machinery. Let's 
talk it over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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The Varied\ Uses 


for An Automatic 
Refrigerating Machine 


Lipman Automatic Refrigerating Ma- 
chines are achieving wonderful success 
not only in the supplying of properly 
cooled drinking water for textile mills 


and industrial plants of all kinds, but in 


many and varied uses. 


Some mills find it the most efficient and eco- 
nomical system for cooling and conserving food 
supplies, such as milk, butter, meats, etc., in 
their community stores and markets. Some use 
it in hospitals where it fills a long-felt need and 
where its automatic efficiency proves its superi- 
ority. Some mills and finishing plants find it 
the most valuable system for cooling the differ- 
ent chemicals used in the finishing and process 
of their goods in the dye house and finishing 
plant. In schools, in laboratories, in restau- 
rants, florists’ shops, hotels, soda founts, and 
even in private homes, you will find Lipman 
Automatic Refrigerating Machines giving a re- 
frigerating, ice making and water cooling ser- 
vice that cannot be secured as efficiently, auto- 


matically and economically with any other ma- 
chine or system. 

ONLY WITH AUTOMATIC CONTROL is 
refrigeration satisfactory in the smaller instal- 
lations, and the Lipman Automatic is therefore 
the only equipment that has proven satisfactory 
to textile mill and community usage. The 
automatic machine starts and stops at the exact 
pre-determined temperature and runs only as 
long as is necessary. They require no atten- 
tion except an occasional oiling. They operate 
themselves Sundays and Holidays. And it is 
only with automatic operation that the most 
PERFECT and ECONOMICAL refrigeration can 
be secured. Temperature variations of 4 to 6 de- 
grees is always maintained with a Lipman. 


Whatever your requirements, a Lipman Automatic 


Refrigerating System can be supplied to more fully 


meet your conditions than anything else. Ask us 


today for booklet. 


Miles Refrigerating Company 


63-A Walton Street, 


Atlanta, Georgia 


FULL-AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATING MACHINES 
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Ball Bearings on Spinning-Frame Cylinders 
Reduce Vibration and Prolong Life of Parts 


HE length of spinning and twisting 

frame cylinders and the lightness of 
the metal in the drum permit vibration, 
resulting in serious wear if ordinary bear- 
ings are used. 


This wear gives rise to additional vibra- 
tion which is augmented by the cast-iron 
heads pressed or soldered intothe drum, 
and by the bands and tapes of the spindle 
drive at ordinary running speed. Broken 
drums, unevenness in the finished work 
and short machine life result. 


When SKF marked self-aligning ball 
bearings are used to support the cylinder, 
vibration is greatly reduced and even after 
years of service no wear is discernible in 
the bearings and no increase in the small 
initial amount of vibrationcan be noticed. 

The joint in the cylinder is kept tight, 
the shaft does not crystallize and the 
machine continues to give satisfactory 
service for years. 


Let our engineers co-operate in chang- 
ing Over your present equipment. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF" INDUSTRIES, INC., 165 Broadway, New York City 
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Which Would You Rather Do? 


YOU CAN KEEP THE PLAIN BEARINGS ON YOUR PICK- 
ERS AND CONTINUE TO WASTE POWER, PUT UP WITH RE- 
PAIRS MADE NECESSARY BY HEATING AND WEAR, SUFFER 
THE LOSS OF GOOD COTTON SOILED BY OIL, AND RUN THE 
RISK OF FIRES FROM HOT BEARINGS. 


Or you can equip your beaters, fans and apron rolls with Fafnir 
Ball Bearings and avoid all these troubles. 

Fafnir Ball Bearing Boxes are easily installed on all standard makes 
of pickers. 


Fafnir Ball Bearings are made in all standard typ +s and sizes, and all are manufactured with the utmost 
accuracy and finish from thoroughly heat treated (not case hardened) chrome alloy steel. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 


Southern Representative, 
O. R. S. Pool, Box 1375, Greenville, S. C. 


S. M. Smith, 
P. O. Box 1423, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Daylighting Your Factory Office 


Truscon Perfection Balanced Ventilator Windows are 
ideal for the industrial factory office. The ventilated sections 
operate entirely outside of the sash frame, so they do not in- 
terfere with shades and screens. The size and arrangement 
of the lights may be varied to meet the architectural require- 
ments of the building. The units may be used singly or may be 
combined, affording continuous daylight bays. 





The highest type of steel craftsmanship, both in design and 
The picture shown workmanship, are represented in this type of Truscon Steel 
Window. There are many types of Truscon Windows that 
meet practically every need of the architects and engineers, 
from the plain factory building to the monumental power house. 


at the top of the page 
is the office of the 
Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., 


eet. Truscon Steel Company 


Youngstown Ohio 








Sales and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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. Stafford bobbin-changing plain goods loom. 


S:tafford Looms Increase Production 


We manufacture a complete line of automatic looms, 
both shuttle and bobbin-changing for weaving practi- 
cally every type of fabric that can be made with a 
single shuttle. @ Stafford shuttle-changing looms will 
handle cop filling just as successfully as bobbin filling. 
We have a loom for every kind of yarn, coarse or fine, 
and for practically every variety of fabric, plain or fancy. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Branch Office Southern Agent Canadian Representative 
502 Colt Building J.H. Mayes Whitehead, Emmans, Limited 
Paterson, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal 
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SACO-LOWELL 


Largest Manufacturers of Textile Machinery in America 














COTTON, SILK, JUTE, AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


FLYERS, RINGS, SPINDLES AND FLUTED ROLLS 


Your inquiries solicited. 


Executive Offices 
77 Franklin St. 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Southern Agent PLANTS 
Rogers W. Davis LOWELL. MASS 


Charlotte, N. C. BIDDEFORD, MAINE 





Greenville, S. C. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


| Branch Southern Office PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
| 
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MOTOR ORIVING LOOM: 
THROUGH LINE SHAFT 


ALLIS-CHALMERS Textile Motor Installation, Henderson Cotton Mills 


An Unsolicited Testimonial 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Henderson, Ky., Oct. 3, 1922. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sirs: 
I wish to say that I have had in my charge for the past two years 107 of your motors (Induc- 
tion Type) ranging from 5 H.P. to 75 H.P. and have not had any trouble, not even a hot bearing. 


want to say they are the best motors I ever saw. My experience heretofore has been with other 
makes of motors. 


Yours very truly, 
T. C. Witherspoon, 
1219 Helm St. 


ALLIS- "Wasasn-abeaaee 5: ‘Tans -eelaae 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS ® 

aay ty a Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 

team Turbines ransmission Machinery 

Steam Engines ILLIS-CHE LME! oe 


Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines Steam and Electric Hoists 
Ain Compressors - Air Brakes 
Machinery 


Crushing and Cement 
Ni «MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A, ed : 





on 


January, 1923. 





Westinghouse-Cutter reflector 
of Standard RLM Dome type 
as used with Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps. Note the ef- 
fective well directed light in 
the above installation at the 
Hall-Scott Motor Co., Berke- 


ley, California. 
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Good 
lighting 
would avoid 


HIS percentage is quoted from Safety Statis- 

tics. Prevention of accidents which are at- 
tributed to carelessness or ignorance involves a change 
of long established habits. No such obstacle stands 
in the way of avoiding accidents due to faulty light- 
ing. Furthermore, the cost is very small compared 
to the return in better products and increased out-put. 


probable query. To see just where you come 
in on this proposition, have one of the Westinghouse 
Industrial Lighting Specialists survey lighting condi- 
tions in your factory. Often advisable changes re- 
quire only a rearrangement of equipment already 


i ) ES, but where do I come in?” Such is your 


in use. 


A‘ any rate, ask a Westinghouse dealer, or 


write to the address below for this special- 
ized, but free service. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
George Cutter Works South Bend, Indiana 


Westinghouse 


ll 


eighteen percent of 
industrial accidents 
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Manning Type Vertical Boiler 
Adapted for Mill Work 








INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Southern Representative, BOSTON NEW YORK 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A original Lunkenheimer development 
with a record of more than twenty years 
of success in service. 

The simplicity of the design; the durability 
and the wide range of sizes and material com- 
binations available peculiarly fits them for 4 
standardization in the low pressure lines 
throughout the plant. The Inside Screw type 
is recommended for pressure up to 100 
pounds, while the Quick-operating type is 
good for 50 pounds. 


Iron Body Bronze Mounted for handling Steam, 
Water, Oil, etc., and “All-Iron” for use with Acids, 
Alkalis and other fluids which attack bronze alloys. 

Specify LUNKENHEIMER and insist on getting 

ie all the genuine. Booklet 505-AK covers the full range 
Sa aaa al of types and sizes, together with descriptions and 
Fig. 600. Screw Ends, list prices. Let us send you a copy. 


opheaden laa te LUNKENHEIMER £2. 


——="QUALITY “= 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE oie Womb SPECIALTIES 


NEW YORK icinnnyeig BOSTON 


cuicaco CINCINNATIL.U.S.A. tonpon 
EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST, NEW YORK 
5-18-10 
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View showing 
ease of taking 2 ij: 
apart for in- : 





spection or 
cleaning of 
internal 
parts, 

Pig. 639. Quick-operating Fig. 638. Flange Ends, 

type, Screw Ends. I.B.B.M. Iron Body, Bronze Mounted. 
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“America’s Best since IS6Z 
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Rebuilding for 


Greater Production 


© 


When you remodel your plant 
to increase its capacity or im- 
prove its efficiency, your in- 
vestment can be made to yield 


greater dividends ifyou rebuild 





with dependable equipment. 
For the pipe-lines, Crane 
valves, fittings and steam spe- 
cialties satisfy the most exact- 
ing requirements of safety and 
endurance. Crane equipment 
is supplied to meet every need 
for the piping of steam, water, 


ammonia, gas, air and oil, 


The illustration at the right shows Crane ferrosteet 
valves and fittings used in rebuilding the Chicago 
plant of Roberts &F Oakes, packers 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL, CRANE-BENNETT, Ltpv., LONDON 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CIE CRANE, PARIS 








Crane ** Telsa’? Wash Sink Faucet 
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(WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


S>[)\ TEXTILE MACHINERY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 













Manufacturers of 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS — 


for Making 


YARNS 


from 


COTTON, COTTON WASTE, 
WOOL, ASBESTOS, ETC. 


Descriptive Circulars on Request 


|__ DRAWING FRAME 
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INMAN MILLS 
Inman, S. C. 
James A. Chapman, 


President 
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40096 Ring Spindles 
1000 Looms 
James A. Chapman, Jr. 
Superintendent 


Inman Mills, Remodel Humidifying Equipment 
Speed up Front Rolls on Warp Frames 6 per cent. 


“A few days ago we were checking 
results that we got from putting in your 
High Duty Heads in our Carding and 
Spinning rooms. We found that we 
got much better running work, more 
even yarn. We also have found that 
we do not have to change our filling 
draft gears on our spinning but about 
once every three months, while we used 
to have to change them about twice a 
month. 


We almost never have to change our 
draft gears on our warp. 


We think the thing that tells the 
story the best is the fact that while we 
formerly got 102 RPM on our front 
rolls on our warp frames, we are now 
getting 108 RPM. We have taken out 
several teeth of twist on this warp and 
have never had to put any back in. 


Parks ~ 


ln a 
Fitchburg 


imeers 


On our filling we formerly got about 
93 RPM while all during the past sum- 
mer we got from 103 to 105 RPM, and 
would in fact still be getting it if we 
had’nt gotton in some cotton which 
was too short for us to spin without 
putting in some more twist. 


As you know before you put in this 
system we had what we thought were 
humidifiers, which were really about the 
best that could be bought when they 
were put in, but since trying out yours 
we have found out that we didn’t have 
humidifiers. In fact I do not see how 
we were able to get along as well as we 
did under the old system.”’ 


Very truly yours, 


Supt. 


Cramer Company 


Con Dn 8 


rial tie and Arr Conditioning 
Boston 


Charlotte 
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“We Cannot Recommend It Too Highly’? 


AMERICAN TEXTILE CO. 


That the Murray Cotton Cleaning and Aerating Machine is fulfilling a long-felt need 
is best attested to by letters from users. Read the letter from Mr. Miller of the Amer- 
ican Textile Co. 


Mr. N. B. Henry, Ch. Eng., 
The Murray Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen :-— 

We have now been using one of your cotton openers for approximately eight weeks. We 
have watched its operation carefully and do not hesitate to say that it does more and better 
work than any other opening device with which we have had any experience. As a supple- 
mentary cleaning and opening machine to be used in connection with other standard opening 
devices it fills a long-felt want. It will be a pleasure to us to show anyone interested in the 
machine how it operates in our mill at this place. We c»nnot recommend it too highly. 

Yours very truly, 
THE AMERICAN TEXTILE OO. 
(Signed) J. A. Miller, President 


The Murray Cotton Cleaning and Aerating 
Machine thoroughly cleans and aerates the cot- 
ton without injuring the fibre. It can be set 
into the cotton suction pipe between opening 
room and breaker pickers and hung from the 
ceiling or other convenient support. No ex- 
pensive connecting arrangements necessary. 

Opening machinery can be speeded up or 








NTT) 








slowed down to meet requirements of breaker 
pickers without altering speed of the cleaner. 
The Murray takes care of itself. It has a work- 
ing capacity of 25,000 lbs. of cotton in a ten- 
hour day—more than any other cleaning ma- 
chine on the market. 

Cylinder runs in ball bearings. Every bear- 
ing on the Murray is in plain sight. 


Ask for full information today. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


PAT. PENDING 


—~COTTON CLEANING ANDY— 
AERATINGC MACHINE 


COTTON WELL OPENED IS HALF SPUN 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY MAKERS 
for the Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool, and Silk Trades 


60 years’ experience and our reputation for the highest 
class of Textile Engineering are at the back of every 
machine we build. Some of the finest and most 
efficient mills in the world have been equipped by us. 


Se 





Address Letters: P. 0. Box 34, Manchester. Codes: A B C 5th Ed., Lieber’s, Ben ‘ey’s, Al and Western Union (Universal) Telegrams: “UNION, MANCHESTER.” 


HEAD OFFICE: UNION IRON WORKS, WEST GORTON, MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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SAMA’S PIEI 


view of 120,000 h.p. hydro-electric development of Alabama Power Company, now under construction 
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Vitchell Dam on the Coosa River, located 14 miles down stream from Lock 12. 


The Piedmont section of Alabama embraces 
a territory of approximately 25,000 square 
miles in area. This great expanse of terri- 
tory among the foothills of the Appalachian 
Mountains is inhabited by a race of pure 
Anglo-Saxons. 


The rural population of this section in 1920 
was 1,100,000 against a rural population of 
1,050,000 in 1910, an increase of 50,000 in the 
rural population. The urban population of 
471,000 is approximately 30 per cent of the 
total population of this section which is 
1,571,000. 


An invigorating climate throughout this 
territory is one of the great and attractive 
advantages in inducing the man who labors 
to remain within its borders. An average 
temperature for the year of 60 to 70 degrees, 
with practically no extremes, makes for an 


ideal working climate. Elevations vary from 
800 feet to 1500 feet above sea level. 

Raw materials in abundance are found in 
close proximity to mills. Cotton production 
for this section and immediately adjoining 
territory will approximate 1,000,000 bales for 
the year 1922. 1,285,000 spindles and 22,000 
looms located in 38 cities and towns through- 
out this territory consume only a small per 
cent of the total available supply. 

Ten large railroad systems give Alabama 
manufactured products trunk line shipping 
facilities to all markets of the country, as 
well as shipping connections to all foreign 
markets, 

The river system of Alabama perhaps has 
no equal in America from the standpoint of 
continuous supply of water for manufactur- 
ing purposes. 


ALABAMA IS TRULY THE LOGICAL LOCATION FOR THE FUTURE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 
COME TO ALABAMA NOW AND PROSPER IN ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


ALABAMA POWER CO. 


- BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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An industrial plant that is cen- 
trally located among the markets 
of the world and that can oper- 
ate on low costs has a marked 
advantage over competition. 


Tennessee offers industry pe- 
culiarly ideal advantages for the 
location of large or small plants. 
The strategists of the Army lo- 
cated the plants essential to the 
prosecution of the war away 
from the seaboard. They real- 
ized that the bulwark of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains afforded 
protection from invasion bv the 
enemy. The security of its loca- 
tion gives Tennessee the peace- 
time advantage of future peace 
and prosperity. 


Located in the heart of Indus- 
rial America it is central to all of 


for your plant. 
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The Logical Location for Your 
New Plant or a Branch Unit- 


Ask us today about sites and the many 
other advantages of Tennessee—the heart 
of industrial America—the logical location 


COTTON 





our domestic markets. Its unique 
position, half-way between the 
Atlantic Ports and the Gulf, 
make the markets of Europe, 
South America and the vast area 
served by the Panama Canal 
equally accessible. 


The raw materials are here 
located in the heart of the cot- 
ton growing section, raw cotton 
is right at your back door. Other 
raw products, too numerous to 
mention, are here in abundance. 


Climatic conditions and labor 
conditions are unequalled and 
the territory is amply supplied 
with continuous dependable elec- 
tric power. Tennessee’s hydro- 
electric developments are already 
extensive and more development 
is on the way. 
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Model Thirty 6" Traverse Cone About 3/4 Regular Size 


The Foster cone of knitting yarn is more than a package 
of yarn wound on a tapered cone base. The lay of each 
coil of yarn. The progressively increasing taper as the 
cone builds up in winding. The concave and convex ends 
each separately and all in combination insure to the user 
continuous running of the knitting machine and a knitted 
fabric of perfect even stitch. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE MONEY YOU WILL SAVE BY USING THESE MACHINES WILL PAY FOR THEM IN 
A SHORT TIME 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


TRADE MARK —— 
WARP DRAWING MACHINE MODEL SS 
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The Home of Greist Drop Wires 


SATIN FINISH 


DROP WIRES 


Uniformly made— 
free from burrs—a 
dependable source of 


supply. 


The Greist Manufacturing Company 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF SEWING MACHINE ATTACHMENTS IN THE WORLD 


1 
Dept. C. New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative 
The G. G. Slaughter Machinery Co. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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Direct Beaming Outfits 
u FOR PLIED YARNS 
Built in Standard Heavy and Extra Heavy Weights 


i} For:—AUTOMOBILE TIRE FABRICS: Cord and Duck Warps. DUCKS: SAIL-CLOTH: 
CAMEL’S HAIR PRESS CLOTH: WOVEN BELTING: STITCHED BELTING: CONVEYOR 
ll BELTING: ASBESTOS Brake-Band and Clutch Lining, etc. 


Beaming directly from your twister spools or cheese packages. UNIFORM TENSIONS 
30 to 50 per cent. more yarn per loom beam 


Direct Weaving Outfits 
for Cord Fabrics 


and SPECIALS 


WARPER CREEL and TENSION DRESSER 


in connection with a cord fabric loom 
(we do not build loom) 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY TEST 
IN YOUR GOODS 


Production Plus QUALITY 





| 
i} 


"WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE CO.-:-"*sr'¢:3"" 


Representative: F. W. KIESSLING, Worcester, Mass. 
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PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, lic. 


(Formerly Smith & Furbush Machine Co. and Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. ) 


Seventh and Tabor Road, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Specialists in machinery for various kinds of WASTES. Builders of Carding 
and Spinning Machinery for Wool, Asbestos, Cotton-waste and other yarns spun on 
the wool principle. 

Garnetts and Shoddy Machinery. Batt or Felting Machinery, Machinery for 
wiping and car-box waste. 


Complete equipments for Rewoven Gunny. 


Jute Picker 
Cotten Waste Card Ask for Circular S-166 
Ask for Circular 8-165 seine Z ; s : 
This machine is used for opening 
This is one of the carding units in Gunny and Burlap, forming a part of 
a plant for making mop, cordage or our equipment for the manufacture 
other yarns from cotton waste. of Rewoven Gunny Bagging. 


Cotton Waste Reclaiming Machine 


(Shaughnessy Patent) 4 
Continuous Outfit for Cotton Waste 


Ask for Circular S-90 
Ask for Circular 8-185 
The Shaughnessy Reclaimer does 
work not done by any other machine Our continuous outfit removes the 
in recovering spinning fiber from low loose dirt, dust and bits of iron, wood, 
grade Cotton Wastes. etc., from low grade Cotton Waste. 


LAL A 
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WHAT IS THE GOOD WILL OF 
YOUR EMPLOYEES WORTH? 


Good will has long been considered a vital business essential. Millions of dollars * 
have been spent in gaining the good will of the public and customers. 


But of late the good will, or ill will, of workers toward their jobs and their 
employers has been recognized as of paramount importance. 


Bankers when considering the soundness, the prospects, and the credit of any 
concern needing funds now carefully appraise the relationship between the 
Management and employees. 


Have you ever stopped to figure what the good will of your workers is worth, 
what it means in extra production, better quality and reduced waste? Ordi- 
narily 25% of the payroll is a conservative margin. 


Do you realize that between a negative and constructive mental attitude of 
labor there is a difference of approximately $50,000 in actual productive 
value for every two hundred thousand dollars of wage? 


The establishing of good will among one’s employees is no longer a theoretical 
value or a bit of sentiment. It is good sound business. 


There is only one BEST method by which this good will can be created and 
maintained. We are prepared to prove this to you. 


“The Worker’s viewpoint is the 
Most neglected Factor in Industry” 


SHERMAN SERVICE, INC. 


Industrial Co-ordination—Production Engineering‘ 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
2 Rector St. 208 So. LaSalle St. 1011 Chestnnt St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 


Cleveland Detroit New Haven Toronto 
Park Building 333 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Adelaide St. East 


Pittsburgh Kansas City Montreal 
401 Wood St. Reliance Building Drummond Building 


Largest organization of its kind in the world 
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ECLIPSE 


Automatic 
Yarn Cleaner 











N entirely new prin- 
ciple is involved in that 
the yarn is cleaned by 


flexible blades which vibrate 
constantly. This device is small 
and compact and easily at- 
tached. The strength and elas- 
ticity of the yarn is not affected 
in the slightest. 


When writing, state make of spooler or winder. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 


WS 
os Makers of 
< Automatic Yarn Cleaners Automatic Stop Motions Yarn Tension Devices 
Y 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Engineers and Practical Mill Men at the Greenville Exposition 
Acclaim “‘REX”’ the King of Balers 


HEAVY PLUNGER BAR 


HEAVILY REINFORCED 
PLUNGER STEEL PITMAN 


HEADS 

























OPEN TOP 


STEEL TRUNNION CARRYING 
MANGANESE BRONZE NUT 


RIGID 
CHAMBER, 
VERTICAL T RAILS 
GUIDING NUT AND 
SUPPORTING CHAMBER 


HEAT-TREATED ALLOY STEEL 
SCREW 


PUSH BUTTON FINISHED STEEL 
CONTROL 


NO CLUTCHES 





HEAVY STEEL 
SADDLES 






HEAVY . 
UPWARD THRUS 
TAKEN AGAINST sive -“ 
ROLLER THRUST BEARINGS ~ 


UNDER SADDLES — 


( 





AUTOMATIC CONTROLLER 
ELIMINATION OF CLUTCHES 


HINGES: HEAT-TREATED PINS Cilla, * 
~ 









The product of the “Rex” is a small square 
end bale with all the compact qualifications of 
the Hydraulic Press, yet the “Rex"’ is controlled 
entirely by electricity. 


It is operated by a powerful double screw type 
mechanism of unique design and electrically con- 
trolled without clutches by three simple push 
buttons, down—up—stop. The fastest and most 
dependable baler on the market. 


The Rex Creed 


To build a press so good that the simple truth 
about it will be adequate recommendation and to 
price it so fairly that its value can never be 
questioned. 


We unreservedly guarantee 100% 
satisfaction. Descriptive litera- 
ture on request. 







ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 
DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


J. S. HULME 


Southern Representative: 
Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Us Add YourName To This List 


UR service to textile mills is the result of years of 

experience in installing textile theatre equipment. 
Our representatives call upon the mills personally, lay out 
the plans, advise on the proper equipment required and 
finally supervise the installation and the starting of the 
theatre. In other words, they take the whole problem off 
your hands and do not turn over the work to you until the 
theatre is operating satisfactorily. 
The textile industry is demanding the best moving pictures 
for their employees and that is why they regularly specify 
POWER’S PROJECTORS. 


That is why more Power’s Projectors are used by textile 
mills in the South than all other projectors combined. 

We carry a complete line of supply parts and equipment 
at our various branches. Your orders for supply parts 
will be filled the same day the order is received. What- 
ever are your needs for your theatre, we can supply them. 


We have a special offer for Textile Mills. 
May we present it to you? 


Satisfied Users of 
POWER’S PROJECTORS 


ALABAMA 


W. A. Handley Mfg. Co 

Tallassee Mills 

Fairfax Mill 

Avon Mills Sylacauga 
Lanett Cotton Mills Lanett 
Indian Head Mills 

Selma Mfg. Co. 

Buck Creek Cotton Mills 


GEORGIA 

Elm City Cotton Mills LaGrange 
Bibb Mfg. Co. Porterdale 
Roswell Mfg. Co. Roswell 
Gainesville Cotton Mill 

De SE, GO. 6 Wk own bakes Fred ceecens Columbus 
eg a reer eee eee ...New Holland 
Manchester Cotton Mills Manchester 
PENG TEGE, . GD.. hao d aes 60h bnwes veces Milstead 
Thomaston Cotton Mills 

Exposition Cotton Mill 

Habersham Mill 

Trion Company 

22. 2 Se See Union Point 
Hillside Cotton Mill LaGrange 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham Hosiery Mills Durham 
Pamona Mills Greensboro 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co. ........ee00- Lawndale 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills 
Rocky Mount Mills Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. .....-+e0% Cherokee Falls 
Roxboro Cotton Mills 
Consolidated Textile Corp. ........ ...-Burlington 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Erwin Cotton Mills 
Cannon Manufacturing Co. ..... oeeee.- Kannapolis 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Baldwin Cotton Mills Chester 
Tucapau Mills Tucapau 
Were mnetle Bile. OO. os ode ceacndes Ware Shoals 
eeaer. Bile, O0.- 4 <6 .0.6:0.0:00.6:5 506s Whitmire 
Monaghan Mills Greenville 
Drayton Mills 
Victor Mills 
Conestee 
Kershaw 


Chesnee Mills 

Union-Buffalo Mills 

Victor-Monaghan Mills 

Victor-Monaghan Mills 

PR es AO: Ses pan 0bbnns ees Vesiewes Pacolet 
Aragon Mills Rockhill 
Cee Bee DO. kisi stu eaceeries Vancluse 
Woodside Cotton Mills Greenville 
Orr Cotton Mills Anderson 
Issaqueena Mills Central 
Ce eee OR, a aac Seb ws vacates SoWae eee Clifton 
tes MOO OO. oo dbase eh adeeescnceed Glendale 
Winnsboro Mills 

Monarch Mills 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President. 


Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 


No. Nine Nassau St. 
TWENTY-EIGHT CALIFORNIA ST., 


ATLANTA, GEGRGA ere oS DALLAS, TEXAS 
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mom Hand- Belt - Electric- fedrentic em 


Baling 


Presses 


USED FOR MANY 
YEARS IN HUNDREDS 
OF TEXTILE MILLS 
THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 


These balers have established 
a reputation for Economy, 
Reliability and General Satis- 
faction that is best indicated by 
the numerous repeat-orders we 
receive continually. 


The LOGEMANN line of bal- 
ers consists of more than eighty 
types and capacities and a suit- 
able press can be furnished for 
any purpose. 


Inquiries are solicited and our 
Engineering Staff is at ‘your 
service. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


Slain Office g Works -Tiilwaukee, Wis: 
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All Styles 







Manufactured from 
Georgia Pine 
White Pine 

Poplar 














Cypress 






and Gum 








The interlocking packing case, shown in the upper left-hand 





carrying heavy materials. Inthe first place, lighter weight 





material can be used in its construction on account of the 








interlocking reinforcement. It is harder to pilfer or break 








open than other packing cases. 





We are now in position to give all orders for shooks prompt 






on any cases you might require. Our prices are very much | 






| 
| attention, and will be glad to quote prices and delivery dates 


reduced, try us. 




















In addition to rectan- All our tanks are man- 
gular tanks, we man- 
ufacture a complete 


line of round tanks 


corner, has advantages over other packages, especially for 






ufactured from heart 







cypress tank stock 





and we _ guarantee 
them to hold water. 






equipped with round 
iron hoops and malle- 
able draw lugs. 










Your inquiry solicited. 





Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
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Number 20 
RE-FIL-IT TEXTILE SPECIAL 


Aluminum Holder 


Corn Filler 









Rear View 





Front View 





Advantages of the Textile Special 


Ist. Loose corn from this brush is reduced to a mini- 
mum, making the waste more valuable. 












2nd. It sweeps cleaner than the regular broom. 






3rd. _‘It is much faster than the old method of sweeping, 
particularly in the spinning room. 






4th. Fanning is unnecessary by this method, and the 
liability of lint getting into the thread is reduced 
to the minimum. 







5th. Preference for the Textile Special is shown by the 
sweepers when they realize how much faster and 
easier it is than the old method. 






6th. One Holder will outwear many sets of fillers, and 
the saving in broom cost, during a period of six 
months or a year is very satisfactory. 
Please write us for prices and full particulars. 








Yours for Economy, 


RE-FIL-IT BROOM MFG. COMPANY 


185 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ogical Location for Textile Industries 
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Georgia has 201 textile plants, of which 115 or 57% 
are in cities served by the Central of Georgia. 
Alabama has 74 textile plants, of which 27 or 36% 
are in cities served by the Central of Georgia. 
The fact that these are successful, going concerns 
is convincing evidence that they are properly 
located. 

This territory being supplied with hydro-electric 


power in ample quantity, and with nearhy coal 
fields of Alabama and Tennessee, the question of 
power is fully solved. 


While other essential requirements, such as labor, 
climate, adequate transportation and nearness to 
raw materials all combine to enable the Central of 
Georgia territory to offer those establishing new 
mills a location that is ideal and of proven value. 


Further and detailed information will be gladly furnished upon request. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


Savannah, Georgia 
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The Engineer’s recommendations can 
easily result in material savings with- 
out involving any great investment 


T IS part of the task of the Engineer 
to measure accurately. 


“To measure is to economize.” This 
assertion has been proved in countless 
cases by the Engineer. He has shown 
his client how to produce the same 
goods at a lower cost or more goods 
with the same money. 


Called in by a manufacturer, perhaps, 
for the single purpose of making an 
appraisal or valuation of a factory, 
mill or other property, the Engineer 
has laid his yardstick of values, pro- 
duction and cost over the plant and 
discovered ways by which far-reach- 
ing economies could be obtained by 
the manufacturer. 


These economies have eclipsed the 
Engineer’s fee and have continued 
long after it has been forgotten. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 







































They know. Hundreds of letters from 
them tell us how HOCKADAY has coated 
the walls of their buildings for years— 
saved them hundreds of dollars because 
stains, dirt, finger prints, and grease could 
be removed from its surface by a simple 
washing. Also HOCKADAY saves hun- 
dreds more because it does away with the 
necessity of constant re-painting. 


HOCKADAY is mixed by experts to 
cover a maximum amount of wall surface 
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Ask the Men who 
Use It! 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 Carroll Ave., Chicago 





thoroughly for every gallon. Two coats 
do the work of three coats of inferior 
paints—the most efficient, most econom- 
ical, most durable finish for walls that 
you can buy. 


Are you interested in painting? Then 
send for ‘‘Paint Mileage,’’ our beautiful- 
ly illustrated book of practical facts. It’s 
sent to you free—no obligation on your 
part. Brim full of vital information. 


wus 





Mr. s. ¢ 
Newberry» ~* r 
m ov 
1 Finish be cars 
Sir:- 1g Interior — apout three 
— gea Hockaday ving 080 atisfection- 
Wo nave USE 4 five veers: 1, entire © 
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Progress Picture Showing new 
Addition to the Loray Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., for the Jenckes 
Spinning Company of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Aberthaw Con- 
struction Company, Contrac- 
tors. 





The time is ripe for planning the te 
expansion requirements for the New : 
Year. New additions, changes here eth 3 { 
and there, better power facilities, ._. ‘ Me 
more village houses are being planned nena “aside 


for by textile manufacturers with the tea 
thought for larger divi- 
dends during the coming =... 
year. Even improvements 

in a few small details will frequently 
make a dividend possible. 


By calling in his architect and en- 
gineer NOW, the textile manufactur- 
er is assured of more careful thought 
and study of the problems which 
confront him during the new year. 


By having a complete te hnical 
service under one control and one 
responsibility, the manufacturer can 
call in our service to solve any 
industrial problem, whether it be 
new buildings, machinery arrange- 
ments, water power or steam power 
projects, village developments or 
architectural plans. Experts in 
each line combine their experience 
and knowledge in solving industrial 
problems for our clients at a real 
money-saving initially and in future 
economy, 


Get your New Year 
Expansion Program 
Started NOW. Write, 
wire or telephone us. 


¥, ina stag, ROBERT AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
ATLANTA 
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Distributor Service 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Robert G. Barr & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 

J. Russell & Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

F. P. Van Hosen Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 

: UTICA, N. Y. 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 

J. B. Farnum Co. 
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The Choice of Fafnir! 


HAT a concern whose products are designed to save 

power, oil and labor should practice the same kind 

of efficiency within its own plant was to be expected. 
It is for this reason that the Fafnir Bearing Company, 
nationally-known makers of ball bearings, specified 
—— Mill White for the walls and ceilings of its great 
plant. 


A speeding-up of production, lower lighting bills and 
the greatest possible degree of light reflection—these are 
some of the advantages gained as a direct result. 


Upon request the nearest distributor listed opposite 
will gladly explain why OJACO Mill White is an 
important factor in lighting effectiveness and economy. 


Oliver Johnson & Co.Inc. 


Paint Makers since 1833 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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© 

Building 
With 

Foresight 
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from the CUSTOMER 


A successful manufacturer 
of a popular product in the 
Middle West gave this as his 
recipe for success: 


‘‘Begin at the customer and 
work back.”’ 


Nothing could more aptly de- 
seribe the traditional attitude 
of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
toward their obligations to cli- 
ents. Customer-interest is the 
first consideration. Ninety-two 
years of experience have prov- 
ed it to be the most profitable 
policy. 


The men in the Lockwood- 
Greene organization are train- 
ed to plan a factory or design 


a building as if it were their 


own investment. They are 
trained to put themselves in 
the client’s place and to tem- 
per their idealism with the 


practicable requirements of 


the client’s business. 


The 
Greene & Co. includes the coun- 
sel of engineers, architects and 
men of broad business experi- 
ence. It includes every service 
required in the building of a 
new plant or the extension of 
an old one, from the selection 
of a site to the letting of con- 
tracts and supervision of con- 
struction. It is a completely 
rounded organization of ex- 
perts, covering every branch 
of engineering and practically 
every class of industrial build- 


service of Lockwood, 


ing. 


Whether 
plating an immediate program 
of building or not, we want 
vou to have a the 
booklet, ‘‘Building with Fore- 
sight.’’ It will be sent on re- 
quest. 


you are contem- 


COpyV ot 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & CO. 


ENGINEERS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 9 


BOSTON 








ATLANTA 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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The chief leaps from his chair 


at the first wrong note in 
the of the turbine 







drone 








And you may be sure that the engine room quality and with the proper characteristics for 
force gets busy. the work. 






They all know that the turbines must not Recognition of these facts has brought about 
stop. And engineers know, too, that the tur- the selection, adoption and standardization of 
bine must have a constant stream of clean, TEXACO Turbine Oils in many of the best 
cooling oil. run power plants in the world. 












They recognize that this condition can only Here’s a quick outline of some of the reasons 
be maintained with good clean oil of the right for their unparalleled success: 





Steam Turbine Operators prefer TEXACO Turbine Oils because 
} } 






1—They do not break down with continued use. 
—TEXACO Turbine Oils do not emulsify. 





2 

3—They do not hold water in suspension 

4—They do not cause corrosion of shafts and bearings. 

5—They are uniform. Barrel after barrel, bought any time or any 
place, will exhibit the same physical characteristics. 

6—They are economical because due to negligible evaporation and ab- 






sence of decomposition, only a very little additional oil is needed to 






make up the small natural losses, 





7—They are obtainable instantly at any of our numerous stations and 






warehouses all over the country. 







The following TEXACO Turbine Oils are recommended: 






Ring Oiler Bearings, Normal conditions ~...---------------------------- TEXACO REGAL OIL 
Ring Oiler Bearings, Yxposed to high temperatures ___------------------ TEXACO ALCAID OIL 
Circulating Oiling Systems, Direct drive _.......-.----.------------------ TEXACO REGAL OIL 
Circulating Oiling Systems, Reduction geared -_--_---------------------- TEXACO ALCAID OIL 











gue «=—6 Write for a copy of our booklet “Lubrication of the Steam Turbine” “a 





There isa TEXACO Lubricant for Every Purpose. 













Kindly send me Free a copy of your booklet ‘‘Lubrication of the Steam Turbine.’’ 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Sold the world over 
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Get Better 
Service from 
Your ‘Trucks 


Install a Bowser gasoline pump 
and settle on one grade of gaso- 
line for your trucks. 


A Bowser removes all moisture 
and dirt from the gasoline as it 
passes into the car. [his insures 
most mileage and less carburetor 
and carbon-caused engine trouble. 


The Bowser provides further econ- 
omies too by enabling you to buy 
gasoline at wholesale prices. 


Booklet A-45 tells how to make your truck 
service more dependable. Get it at once. 


S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc. 
Pump and Tank Headquarters 
Home Plant: Fort Wayne, Indiana ¢ Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Factories and Warehouses: Albany, Dallas, Milwaukee, San Francisco, Sydney 
District and Sales Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, etroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Oklahoma City, Philadelphia. Pittsburgh, 
Portland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto, Washington. 
epresentatives Everywhere 


Branch Offices with Service Departments in Principal Cities in this Country arid A broad 








CACCURATE MEASURING PUMPS 


Bowser Products aa 
For Handling Gasoline and Oils Wherever Sold or Used a 


Filling Station Pumps and Portable Tanks for Gasoline Carload Oil Storage Tanks. 
Tanks for Gasoline. and Oil. Richardson-Phenix Oil Cir- 
Storage and Measuring Out- Power Pumps. , -culating and Filteri ng 
fits for Paint Oils, Kero- Dry Cleaners’ Underground Systems and Force Fee 
sene and Lubricating Oils. NapthaClarifyingSystems, Lubricators. 
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Gnorse DRIVES) 
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CHAINED POWER 
A POWER SAVER FOR POWER USERS 
















Morse Silent Chain Drives run smooth, straight and true. 
Used extensively in hundreds of textile mills 


ASK FOR DATA ON REDUCTION OF OPERATING COSTS 


Quiet, Clean, Durable and the most economical drive to maintain, Morse Chains 
permit 100% Overload on Short Centers with 99% efficiency—deliver full power without 
vibration, require minimum space allowing the best co-ordination. No worry about 
belt trouble, slippage, burning, stoppage to “take up” where Morse Drives are installed. 


If this advertisement suggests a 
place, let Morse Engineers Coop- 


erate to solve your drive problems. 


Write Today for Booklet 


MORSE CHAENTO. Soar cease ce eee ITHACA, N. Y. 


SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
Morse Engineering Service Assistance Without Obligation 


Benefit by Morse Service as Others Do 








Address nearest office 













ATLANTA, GA Candler, Bldg., Earl F. Seott & Co. MINNEAPOIS, MINN.....S0. 3rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
BALTIMORE, MD ...1402 Lexington Bldg. MONTREAL.......St. Nichclas Bldg., Jones & Giassco Reg’d 
BOSTON, MASS. .....141 Milk Street PHILADELPHIA........... | 612 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 404 Commercial Bank Bldg. me } 18-22 South 15th Street 

CHICAGO, ITLL. Merchants Loan and Trust Bidg PITTSBURGH, PA..... : ..Westinghouse Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO .Engineers Bigg SAN FRANCISCO, C AL. ‘ : -Monadnock B'dg. 
DETROIT, MICH ..1361 Abbott St. ST... LOUIB, MO... 06600 Chemical Bldg., ithe Eng’rg Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO Financ’ Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co TORONTO. .Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
NEW YORK CITY ..30 Church St. WINNIPEG, MAN ....Duffer:n St, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 








“MORSE” is the Guarantee pene Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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Leather belting of the best quality 
0) 


p met cared for, is probably tl 
ll-round efficient power 
n medium. No matter wl 
e it, you’ll find you can’t } 
better than Cocheco—and for 1 
Cocheco Belting is made fre tl 
ne center stock of selected 
OCHES it is oak tanned by carefull 
G © leveloped processes. Cost is 1 
in its making, yet the 
: gt sy ots on — the least 
Ser a for a. ch Pont ti sme nest ts. 
all 


Lang dint be eo raluable 
whi at in ig of ; ~ ogy It- 
ee eval e et 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


' DOVER NEW HAMPSHIRE. U.S. A. 
BOSTON, MASS., 157 Summer St. NEW YORK, N. Y., 71-73 Murray St. 
4- . Frat n 


MACHINERY 
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CAST-IRON 
HANGERS 








“Universal Giant” Ring Oiling 
Ball and Socket Hangers are 
Made of Cast Iron and are 
Practically Indestructible. 








CAST IRON is the only material 
that will give the rigidity and 
strength needed to support Lin 
Shafting. 









“UNIVERSAL GIANT ”’ CAST 
IRON Hangers are non-flexible ai 
hold the shaft in position without 
bending or working apart. 













BALL AND SOCKET ADJUST- 
MENT reduces friction and insures 
perfect alignment of shafting. 








RING OILING BEARINGS provid: 
positive Automatic Lubrication. 







T. B. Woops’ SON’S CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SHAFTING, COUPLINGS, SET COLLARS, HANGERS 
PILLOW BLOCKS, PULLEYS, ROPE SHEAVES, FRIOTION CLUTCHES, BELT TIGHTENERS 
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Spinning and Twisting Cylinders 
Should Always Be Strom 
Ball Bearing Equipped 


There is a very attractive saving in power, 
freedom from flying oil spatter, saving of 
oil, and the labor of oiling, and greater ease 
in starting where Strom bearings are used. 
Where individual motor drives are used, 
Strom Bearings are particularly desirable. 
They will stand the severepull of a small 
sprocket drive better than plain bearings, 
and will run cool at all loads and speeds. 
Strom Ball Bearings can be furnished by 
t any maker of spinning or twisting frames 
on new installations at a very moderate 
cost. Specify them when buying new 
equipment. 
: For bearings to apply to old frames, write 
to the Aldrich Machine Works, 529 Rey- 
nolds St., Greenwood, S. C., Textile Dis- 
tributor for Strom Bearings. 


U. S. BALL BEARING MEG. CO. 


(Conrad Patenr Licensee) 
4544 Palmer Street Chicago, IIl. 


Arta 











“ Wherever 
a Shaft Turns” 
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58-60 Worth Street 





COTTON 


PANNING 


HUNTER 
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MANUFACTURING & COMMISSION Go., 





Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Fabrics for Home and Export 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
Baltimore St. Louis Greensboro 


Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City 
Foreign Branch Offices 


Buenos Aires, Argentina San Juan, Porto Rico Havana, Cuba 
Santiago, Chile Curacao, D. W. I. Catracas, Venezuela 
Baranquilla, Colombia Manila, P. I. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


to the 


JOBBING AND WHOLESALE TRADE 


for the 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 


NN T= 


New York City 


NN 


| 


AAA 
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| SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, Inc. 





| SAYLES BLEACHERIES SAYLESVILLE, R. I. PLANT A 
| GLENLYON DYE WORKS SAYLESVILLE, R. I. PLANT B 
GLENLYON PRINT WORKS PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. PLANT C 


GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS  PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. PLANT E 
GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS CENTRAL FALLS, R.I., Winding Dept. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 72 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SAYLES BLEACHERIES 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF COTTON FABRICS 
Wide Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, Fancy Dress Goods, India Linens, Nainsooks 





ALL WEIGHTS AND WIDTHS 





GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


Mercerizers, Dyers and Fin’shers of Cotton Piece Goods 


GLENLYON PRINT WORKS 


Bleachers, Dyers and Printers of Fine Cotton Goods and Fabrics of Silk and Cotton 


GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS 


Bleachers and dyers of cotton yarn in ball warps and skeins, artificial and natural silk yarns. 
Colors fast to bleaching a specialty. 





GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS 


Winding Department 
Beamers, Warpers, Winders and Quillers 


FOR GENERAL INFORMATION 
Address 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, inc. 
~ Saylesville, R. I. 


VIEW OF SAYLESVILLE WORKS 
| 
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OR the safety of the ship and 

passengers, the skill and knowl- 
edge of the pilot are called into ser- 
vice in making port. 
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The wise manufacturer does not at- 
tempt to bring his product to a state 
of completion without the guidance 
of those who supply the materials he 
uses. 


Leading manufacturers regularly call 
upon us to “‘pilot’’ their products clear 
of technical difficulties into the port 
Pin of smooth production. 


\ 
4 lane “HAWK” THIN BOILING STARCH 
| “BEST” BRAND WHEAT STARCH 
\ y “ROYAL” TAPIOCA FLOUR 
. | IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


POTATO STARCH 


DEXTRINES AND DRY GUMS 
FOR FINISHING, PRINTING AND 
BLEACHING 


OUR Me@W PRODUCT FOR IMPROVED SIZING IS CALLED 
“SOLUBLE WHEAT STARCH BINDER” 


(made from pure wheat) 
USED IN COMBINATION WITH STARCH, THE RESULT IS 
STRONGER WARPS 
NO SHEDDING 
ADDED WEIGHT 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
MANUFACTURERS AND Direct IMPORTERS 
61 BROADWAY | EXECUTIVE OFFICES . NEW YORK 
BRANCHES: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCU 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. TROY, N. Y. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. ROTTERDAM, Ho!land 
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“The Hallmark Quy of Quality” 


Organized Dyeing Talent 





As an adjunct to the Textile Mill, main- 
tenance of complete dyehouse equipment 
directed by operatives of sufficiently flexi- 
ble skill and experience to surmount the 
most intensive demands presented, is as a 
rule, wholly impractical. 


Hence recourse to an organization of talent 
accustomed to constant contact with prac- 
tical and artistic color treatment of Fine 
Fabrics in the piece, is welcome indeed to 
the producer whose aim it is to offer the 
broadest range of facility to an exacting 
clientele. 


Being pioneers in the scientific application 
of color treatment, our sphere is essential- 
ly the intricate phases of dying, printing, 
finishing. 


United Piece Dye Works 


New York Office 
132 Madison Avenue 





DYERS, PRINTERS AND FINISHERS 
IN THE PIECE OF 


ALL COTTON GOODS 


SILK AND COTTON MIXED GOODS 


SILK AND WOOL, ETC. 


Mills 
Lodi and Hawthorne, N. J 
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AS VALUABLE To YOU AS 
THE COMPASS TO THE MARINER 












Imagine operating your size boxes or dye tubs without thermom- 
eters or your power plant without gauges. 
You will probably agree that without indicating and recording 


























We make Indi- 
cating and Re- 


|| cording Liquid instruments of some kind your plant would be like a ship without 

|| Level Gauges, a compass. 

— Isn’t it, therefore, of the utmost importance that your instru- 

| Gases. ments be absolutely trustworthy? _ 

|| COz Recorders, Foxboro Instruments are built with a knowledge of the need for 
Temperature permanent dependability. The Foxboro improved helical tube 
Controllers, movement is an effective combination of sensitiveness and strength, 


etc., for use on 


Steaming Boxes Write to Dept. AS for complete information about any or all of our instruments. 
Drying Cans r 


Woolwashers THE FOXBORO CO., INC. 


] and for the 
| 


| Sine Mates the result of painstaking development. The three point support 
|| Dye Tubs clock movement was designed especially by Foxboro engineers to 
| ne Kiers insure maximum dependability. Other details of design empha- 
| tay size this single purpose—dependability. 

2 ee a Every Foxboro Instrument must pass tests which prove it worthy 
| Kettles of its responsibility as a Compass of Industry. 


| Power Plant. FOXBORO, MASS. U.S. A. 
} New York Chicago Boston Tulsa 
—— = Pittsburgh Philadelphia San Francisco Birmingham 


Peacock Brothers, Limited, 179 Delorimier Avenue, Montreal, Canada 


OX BOR 


TRADE MARK 
THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 
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—34 Years is a good long time 
for drying cylinders to be in service 


If you remember, about a couple of months ago we said on this page that as 
we found Butterworth machines which had been in constant use for a com- 
paratively great number of years, we would tell you of them. 

At that time we were speaking of a calender that had been in use daily 
since 1859. 

Well, a few weeks ago one of our representatives calling at a finishing plant 
was taken out in the works by the owner who, in an accusing voice, said, 
“When I bought that range of drying cylinders over there, you folks told us 
that they would last ten years—fact is, you guaranteed them for that long.” 


“T hope that—” began our representative. 
“Hope nothing! Those cylinders have been in use every day for thirty-four 
years and they are good yet. Why don’t you tell the truth about your goods?” 


Need we add that these are the kind of “complaints” we like to hear, whether 
they are about dryers, calenders, tenters or any other Butterworth product. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Hstablished 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Company, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Providence Office: Turk’s Head Building 
Greenville, S. C. Office: Masonic Temple Building, Milton G. Smith, Manager 


















Here is a twenty-eight 
cylinder dryer 


Each cylinder is copper, 
(we also make them of 
tinned steel) 23” diam- 
eter by €4” between the 
bands. The drive is by 
a 10 H. P. 1200 R.P.M. 
motor. The gears are a 
special train and allow 
the changes of speed re- 
quired by the work being 
done. 
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FAMOUS N 
C. P. SPECIAL 


400 MILL 
500 MILL 





Blue River Crystal 


These STARCHES are manufactured by carefully con- 
trolled and standardized methods. 


PURITY and UNIFORMITY are secured by accurate 


laboratory tests. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are proven by the con- 
stantly increasing number of exacting cotton manufact- 
urers who are getting satisfactory results by using our 


STARCHES especially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon intelligent investiga- 
tion of each individual problem. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 
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| FLETCHER MOTOR DRIVEN 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


are designed to get up to speed in the short- 
est possible time, to stop quickly, and to re- 
quire the minimum amount of attention. 


A touch on the button takes care of the 
starting. 


Application of the brake lever automat- 
ically shuts off the current. 


TYPE EU 
Electric Underdriven Extractor 


Whether your choice is the under- 
driven whizzer with the rotor on the 
basket shaft, or the top driven ma- 
chine with its direct connected ver- 
tical motor, you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that there is practically 
no maintenance cost. 


Because there are no belts, clutch- 
es, or other complicated driving me- 
chanism to wear and need repair, 
upkeep charges are so small that they 


may be disregarded. — 


Top Driven Extractor with Vertical Motor 


PLercneRrn Works 


(Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger) 


Glenwood Avenue and Second Street 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Southern Representative: HOWARD MORSHEAD GLENWOOD AVE and 2nd ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New England Representatives: HURRICANE ENGINEERING COMPANY, 53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Western Representatives: R. R. STREET & CO., 28 N. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of Fletcher Narrow Fabric Looms 
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“DEVELOPEN E” Glauber Salt 
Leaves No Argument as to When iduvaint dehy de 


“BLACK IS BLACK”? 
Sodium Sulphide 


WHY BE SATISFIED 
Single and Double Strength— 








with a RUSTY BLACK when 


you can have a RICH LUS- . 
TROUS BLACK by finishing Ammonia 
your Hosiery with the latest, 


most efficient and satisfying pat- Ammonium Acetate 


ented preparation. 


“DEVELOPENE” Aluminum Acetate 





A Demonstration Will Convince You Soda Ash 


Send us a pair of unfinished . 
stockings, skein of yarn ora piece Caustic Soda 
of fabric—cotton, silk, artificial 


silk, wool or mixes—which has Turkey Red Oil 
been dyed black, washed, but not 
finished. We will finish it with 
“DEVELOPENE” and return Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 


to you. prevents Tender Bleached Goods 














There will be such an improve- Caen s,s 
ment that you will immediately Kier oil for removing 
want “DEVELOPENE”’ for oil stains. 
finishing your goods. imp ticked 


Hydroxy Silk Soap— 


No further softeuer—or soap— Hydroxy Red Oil Soap— 
required. Makes hosiery slip on 
and off the board easily—leaves 
the product soft and pliable. Degumming Oil for Silk. 


Scouring Oil— 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1404-10 No. Front St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Hydroxy Oil and Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 
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ATHIESON Chemicals are being used 
more and more by Southern mills be- 
cause they assure absolute purity and 

uniformity. We can guarantee this as every 
ounce is made in our plants, where frequent 
tests prove the quality of the product through- 
out every step of manufacture. The Mathieson 
standard is rigidly maintained. 


When you order from our Southern Office— 
in the very heart of the Southern textile indus- ; 
try—you get prompt delivery and lower freight 
rates as shipment is made at once from our 
plant at Saltville, Va., or from the nearest of 
our centrally located distributing points 
throughout the South. 


Some of the Mathieson Chemicals most wide- 
ly used in the South are: 








LIQUID CHLORINE: A better, safer, 100 per cent. pure bleach- 
ing agent that gives the cloth a softer feel, a cleaner coloring and a 
greater tensile strength—no danger of goods yellowing or tendering. 


BLEACHING POWDER: The highest test and most stable 
bleach manufactured. 


SODA ASH: 58 per cent. Pure Alkali—both light and dense. 
Shipments in bulk, bags and barrels. 


CAUSTIC SODA: The electrolytic 78 per cent. grade analyzing 
98.70 per cent. Hydrate ot Soda, is the purest caustic made. Also 
76 per cent. and 74 per cent. grades, solid, ground or flaked . 


‘ BICARBONATE OF SODA: Purest grade, powdered and gran- 
ular. 


VIRGINIA SODA (Sesquicarbonate of Soda): A beautiful white 
crystalline product, uniform in character and action. A superior 
neutral textile soda for washing and scouring. 


Write, wire or telephone our Southern Office: 
Commercial National Bank Building, Charlotte. 









25 West 43:d Street 

NEW YORK CITY /.; 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Rift 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE u Og. 
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Beam Bleaching 
and 
Dyeing 


(Brandwood’s Patents) 


Up to twelve Beams, Bleached or 
Dyed at One Operation, Indigo, 
Vat, Napthol, Sulphur and Direct 
Colors. 
Cost in labor and maierials guaran- 
teed less than by any other System. 
We give definite guarantees in our 
Contracts as to cost of labor and ma- 
terials and quality of work. 

Users of our Bleaching and Dyeing 
Plants have the exclusive free benefit 
of Twenty United States Patents, 
giving great advantages in Warping, 
Bleaching, Dveing, Drying, Quill- 
ing and Splitting, and not available 
by any other System. 

We further give the use of valuable 
secret processes, and many years’ 
practical experience. We start up the 
Plants free, and give free service at 
all times. 

Reckoned on basis of production, our 
Plants are cheapest in first cost. 
We are prepared to install Plants 
and take payment, as and when saved 
by their use. 

Most of the Chambrays and stripes 
now manufactured in the U. S. and 
Canada, are bleached and dyed on 
our Plants. 

Exclusive Patent Rights are still 
available for some States and T erri- 
tories. 














For full particulars apply to 


JOHN BRANDWOOD 








Raw Stock 
Bleaching and 


Dyeing 
(Brandwood’s Patents) 


Bleaching or Dyeing continuously in 
One Apparatus up to fifteen hundred 
pounds per hour, Indigo, Vat, Naph- 
tol, Basic Developed, Sulphur and 
Direct Colors. 


Cost in Labor and Materials guaran- 
teed less than by any other system. 


Dyehouse labor in handling the cot- 
ton before and after dyeing, and 
hydro-extracting is eliminated. 


Three-fourths of the labor costs and 
three-fourths of the dvyehouse floor 
space is saved. 


Spinning production considerably in- 
creased. 


No shortening, weakening or matting 
of the cotton. 


Colors brighter and evenly dyed. 


We give definite guarantees in our 
Contracts as to cost of labor and ma- 
terials and quality of work- 


We start up the Plants free and give 
free service at all times. 


Exclusive Patent Rights are being 
granted to Colored Goods Manu- 
facturers for their own State or 
Territory. 





ELTON COP DYEING CO., LTD. 
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taleys Starch 


IMPROVES QUALITY 
REDUCES COST 


Even more important than the economy of Staley’s Eclipse Thin 
Boiling Starch is the improvement in quality of output made possible. 


Seconds are virtually eliminated, and there is minimum shedding at 
the looms. Fibers of the yarn are thoroughly cemented together, 
increasing tensile strength 10% to 15% more than thick starches. This 
assures excellent weaving, with a smooth, pliant warp as the result. 


Service of this character, consistently maintained, has made Staley’s 
Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch the standard of the textile industry. 
Write for samples and prices. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


508 Andrews-Law Bldg., J. W. Pope, 25 Church St. 88 Broad St., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. New York City Boston, Mass. 


4,  MANUFD.BY = 
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Let Us 
Visualize Your Ideas 





Most wide-a-wake business men are constantly origi- 
nating ideas, sales and advertising plans, which, if carried pels 
into execution, would be the means of producing improved a 
business and greater sales. 
Possibly you have the ideas which you have failed to SG, 
use, the lack of technical knowledge covering advertising 
and publicity plans alone discouraging you. 
Our occupation for over 23 years has been that of the Boxes 
(& crystalization of publicity plans for others. With a thor- Mustiaons 
oughly equipped, most complete plant furnishing ‘‘any- Bd 
fe thing and everything for the advertiser’’ we can carry your ri: 


ticker. 





: ; : : te,’ my, 
ideas into practical and successful execution. Plants 


eee May be it is a trade-mark, a slogan, literature or some Pay 
‘ ‘ vrs . . w > »y ‘ Ss S € o » » . 
special form of illustration, or perhaps it is a long needed Machinery 















treatise or exposition of your plant, your product, your 
service. Whatever it is, our artists, ad-writers, engravers, 


General electrotypers, printers,—in short, our advertising experts 
Literature —will gladly carry your ideas into execution and further 


improve them by the production of new ideas, the concep- 
tion of better expression and of new thought. 








Whatever your problem is, write us. 











All forms 

x | JACOBS & CO. 
0 | Advertising, Commercial Art, Commercial 
> ss Photography, Photo-Engraving, Electrotyp- 
Literature ing, Nickeltyping. Stereotyping, Fine Half 





Tone and Color Process Print- 
ing. 
Home Office and Factory— 
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ANILINE COLORS 


DIRECT, SULPHUR, ACID, BASIC AND CHROME 


including the following new colors 

















DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC NAVY BLUES 

DIRECT BLUE 2 B CONC DIRECT BROWN GC CONC 
DIRECT BLUE 3 B CONC CORDOVANS 

DIRECT FAST BROWN M - SULPHUR YELLOW G SUPERIOR 
DIRECT GREEN B CONC SULPHUR NAVY BLUE NEW 


DIRECT BLACK E. U. CONC. 


VELVETEEN PASTE 


THE STANDARD BOIL-OFF & DYE BATH ASSISTANT 


U. C. TALLOW 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OF PURE SIZING TALLOW 


KING BRAND SIZING 


OUR “K. B.” IS A COMPLETE SIZE IN ITSELF. HIGH IN TALLOW 


WAX SOFTENER 


A SCIENTIFICALLY BLENDED SOFTENER FOR BLEACHED GOODS 


|UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 














OO 


Bere Oe Ce O.... .0. 6 Seinen) fe. «.. «,. | dermap City, N. 3 








: Southern Office, Commercial National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: f R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. | 


| GEO. W. WATSON, Hazelhurst, Miss. 
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““NATIONAL’’ 
SULFUR BLACKS 


Solubility in comparatively small amounts of 
Sodium Sulfide—is the quality the machine 
dyer looks for in Sulfurdyes. The following 
three “National” types are of this character. 
Each, moreover, is of excellent fastness to light, 
water, fulling, cross dyeing, perspiration, hot 
pressing, rubbing, alkali, and acids. Excellent 
fastness to light and washing makes these dyes 
valuable for use on hosiery and raw stock. 


cTOVUOVOUVNTAU GEO EU AAO AAA TROT OHSU 
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National Sulfur Black B G Extra Conc— 
the greenest type 


‘ 
' 
7 
. 
‘ 
‘. 
' 
. 
‘ 


National Sulfur Black R— 
much redder than the National Sulfur 
Black B G Extra but greener than’)Na- 
tional Sulfur F Paste 


JNAUVCOSTUTVE TUATHA TTT 
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National Sulfur Black F Paste— 
of reddish shade 


Send to nearest branch office for samples and 
quotations. If desired we will submit dyeings 
on your stock. : 


National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street," New York, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Charlotte Toronto Philadelphia 
Boston Hartford Montreal Providence San Francisco 


————— lo —————— eee 
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Uniform 
Mercerizing 
-Hyatt Bearings- CRDi an ons wx deel 


by freely and easily turning mercerizer 
rolls. 


To insure this uniformity in the product of 
their mercerizers, the Textile Finishing 
Machinery Company has used Hyatt bearings 
for over 6 years. 


Additional advantages of Hyatt bearing mer- 
cerizer rolls are: durability, even in the 
caustic tank—c/eanliness, due to the oil ‘tight 
housings that prevent staining of yarn— 
power saving, the easily turning rollers reduce 
strain on yarn and require less power 
lubricant saving, oil need only be applied 4 
times a year. 
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To produce uniformly mercerized yarn at a 
lower cost per yard and dependably, specify 
that your mercerizers be Hyatt equipped— 
it pays. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Worcester Newark Philadelphia 
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To insure uniform mercerizing due to easily turning rolls; the Textile Finishing Machinery 
Company of Providence, R. 1., has used Hyatt roller bearings for over 6 years. This gives their 
A. customers dependable. economical warp mercerizing at a lower cost per yard 
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A Chinese correspondent, in an article soon to be published in 


COTTON, concludes his discussion on Chinese cotton mills by pointing 
out that China needs American brands and American brains; that the 


progress of China means greater prosperity to the United States. 


During the last few years American machinery manufacturers have 
installed about a million spindles in Chinese mills, China’s total spindleage 
now standing at a little over the two million mark. “But,” our corres- 
pondent continues, “China not only needs American machinery, it also 
needs American mill supplies, and will need raw materials and textile 


products of all kinds as time goes on.” 


The education of many young Chinese men in American colleges 
and universities, under the agreement concluded at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion, has done much toward planting the seed of American ideals 
in China. These young men, upon their return to their own country, have 
in many instances achieved high places in the political, industrial and bus- 
iness life of their nation. They are leaving their imprint, with its pecul- 
iarly American cast or slant, upon the methods or means by which they 
obtain business success. And those in textile lines show this tendency 
by their friendly familiarity with American machinery, basing their pref- 
erence on its simplicity and durability. 


COTTON is also doing its part in this educational work by keeping 
these progressive Chinese leaders in touch with American precision and 
efficiency. That these efforts are appreciated is indicated by the constantly 
growing popularity of American methods and equipment, and by the 
number of Chinese subscribers that are being added from time to time 


to our lists. 


We are reproducing at the top of this page the Chinese signatures or 
names of fourteen of the twenty-eight new subscribers from China re- 
ceived during the last two months. Evidently Chinese mill mén agree 
with the opinion expressed by the superintendent of the Le Roy (New 
York) Division of the Bay State Cotton Corporation who says, in a letter 
dated December 11, “I think COTTON is in a class by itself and as a textile 
journal is very instructive.” 


- 
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Frank W. Gurry, President, 
Eatonton Cotton Mills, 
Eatonton, Ga. 
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‘Many years ago when a fixer in black shirt 
and overalls, COTTON was an inspiration to 


me. 


Today, as an executive, it means just as 


much to me, and I find the practical matters 
discussed through COTTON most interesting 
and helpful. The ‘‘ads”’ 

are equal to a Buyer’s 

Directory.” 
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exempt security which, it is held, does not come within the 
purview of the income tax amendment. The heightening of 


-The Proposed Twentieth Amendment. 


It has come to the point, it would seem, where like good 
deeds, one amendment to the Federal Constitution calls 
for another. Instead of half century periods elapsing be- 
tween the making of additions to the nation’s fundamental 
law, as of yore, it now appears that the Constitution must 





be tinkered with every few years. 

Persons in high place now are urging two new amend- 
ments, one to give Congress control over child labor and 
the other to make public securities of all kinds taxable by 
both the States and the Federal Government. Both are of 
peculiar interest to business and industry, especially in the 
South. The first one is aimed particularly at the South and 
the last seems to find its chief opposition there. It is un- 
likely that the child labor amendment will come to final is- 
sue soon. But the other one bids fair to pass Congress with- 
in the next year; indeed, if it gets to a vote it is likely to 
be submitted before the present Congress expires on 
March 4. 

The proposed Twentieth Amendment is singular in 
many of its aspects. Unlike those that have been adopted 
within the last few years virtually all schools of political 
thought appear to favor it. The violent radical is for it, as 
a rule, as ardently as the most conservative. Both President 
Harding and Secretary of the Treasury Mellon look upon 
it as almost absolutely necessary, not only as a governmental 
protection but as a social and economic safeguard as well. 

In reality it will be more an amendment to the Sixteenth 
or income tax amendment (with which began the amending 
fever that has raged during the last dozen years) than a 
genuine addition to the Constitution. 

For the Sixteenth Amendment, as with most of the addi- 
tions to the Constitution, has not worked out altogether as 
was predicted by its friends and enemies. It was to make 
wealth bear a greater burden of national taxes and thereby 
bring about a decrease in ordinary taxes. It has been the 
means of greatly increasing Federal revenues and particu- 
larly from those sources that were believed to not bear their 
just parts of the tax burden. But, surprisingly, it has led 
to an increase in the volume of wealth which bears no taxes 
at all. And, instead of causing a reduction in ordinary 
taxes, it has led to phenomenal increases, not only in those 
levied by Congress, but in those imposed by the States, 
counties, cities, and other units. c 

The prime reason for these developments is the tax 


the income tax, with surtaxes gauged as to sizes of incomes, 
has led many more persons of big incomes to become 
evaders not only of Federal but of all taxes than ever before 
They can do it by transferring investments 
to tax exempt securities. This means that productive in- 
dustry is deprived of that capital and, having to meet the 
competition of the public bonds, has to pay more for the 
capital it gets than otherwise would be the case. 

The public bond being in great demand there has be- 
come an epidemic, or rather an endemic, for it seems contin- 
uous, of what might be termed the publie debt disease. 
Prior to 1913 never in a single year were bonds of a face 
value of as much as $500,000,000 sold by the States, the 
counties, cities, ete. In 1921, despite financial depression, 
bonds worth more than $1,300,000,000 were floated by those 
All are tax exempt. 


was the ease. 


units of government. 

Thus government—in terms of a single unit—while ex- 
tending with one hand the tax net as never before, has with 
the other hand provided an easy method of escape for per- 
sons who could turn holdings into cash and invest the eash 
in government’s own tokens of debt. 

The “vicious cycle” thus set going has run to the point 
where even a man as conservative as President Harding 
is forced to declare that, if unchecked, it “may soon threat- 
en the stability of our institutions.” Dr. Seligman, Profes- 
sor of Political Economy at Columbia University, says that 
unless something is done the national income soon will have 
to absorb annually from two to three billions of dollars 
This would put a most danger- 
Already there has 


worth of publie securities. 
ous strain on productive enterprise. 
been great decline in taxable incomes reported. 

It seems that the only feasible thing to do is to amend 
the Constitution so as to bring all public bonds issued 
thereafter within the range of taxation, income or other- 
wise. This will make public bonds of future issue less de- 
sirable and, as a corollary, investments in taxable private 
enterprise more desirable. It also will protect the Federal 
Government’s revenues, as well as all other taxes, now serio- 
usly threatened by the growing practice of escaping them 
via the tax-exempt security. 

It is a curious necessity, and in many ways it partakes 
of evil being employed to correct evil. For in some re- 
spects it entrenches those wasteful practices growing out of 
unlimited Congressional power to raise and spend funds. 
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And not the least curious cireumstance having to do 
with it is the real ground of some of the opposition that 
probably will develop. It comes chiefly from the South and 
is based ostensibly on State’s Rights. The real reason for 
opposition in that case is more nearly the belief that the 
South profits from the present arrangement. The existing 
arrangement undoubtedly makes it possible to sell public 
bonds at lower rates of interest than will have to be paid 
when public bonds are taxed. As the South, or much of it, 
believes that it is dependent in great part on other sections 
for public loans it would seem to be the gainer by the con- 
ditions now prevailing. The truth of that contention de- 
pends largely on whether public debt, especially on a big 
and growing scale, is in itself profitable. 

Whatever the curious ramifications of the subject it is 
evident to virtually all students of political economy, as 
well as to leaders in the National Government, that some- 
thing must be done. The alternative to the proposed amend- 
ment it seems, would be the abandonment of the Federal 
income tax, a step, whatever its merit, that now is almost 
impossible because of the demand for revenues caused in 
large part by debts already contracted. 


Thus the Constitution is to be amended, not in the mat- 
ter of basic principle but in one largely of legislative detail, 
in order to confound evils flowing from a prior amendment. 
And government in reaching out so freely, as it has done 
in recent years, for new sources of revenue finds itself up 
against a wall which it can pass only by taxing itself. For 
a tax on public bonds is a tax on public credit, a very im- 
portant part of government itself. 

But it would seem that there’s nothing else to do about 
it. There is one thing it should teach the public. And that 
is the importance of looking with suspicion on all proposed 
amendments to fundamental law. Rarely can anyone 
predict how they will operate in actual practice. 


The Next Congress. 


The eccentricity of elections again gives a peculiar cast 
to Congress. In a general sense the only fixed likeness be- 
tween the Congress chosen in November 1922 and that 
elected in 1920 is that both are far different from the aver- 
age Congress, but in equally as different directions. 

The Sixty-Seventh Congress has been something of a 
“freak” largely because of the overwhelming majority wield. 
ed therein by one of the parties. The Sixty-Eighth will be 
“freakish” because neither party has sufficient margin to 
insure the prevalence of its own will. No legislative body 
functions well if it is too securely in the control of one 
party, nor well if no party has control enough to enable it 
to see that at least something is done. 


So it is not unlikely that the next Congress will be 
something of a “do-nothing” body, for the reason that no 
party and no group therein will be large enough to run 
things. There will be in it many groups sufficiently strong 
to keep almost anything from being done, and also to modify 
and color much that has to be done. 

This is particularly true of the so-called Progressive 
group. It is going to wield great power in the next Con- 
gress because it commands enough strength from both 
parties as to make it neceessary that each party defer to it. 
But that influence will be more negative than affirmative, 
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for the reason, if no other, that the term “Progressive” has 
become little more than a word. It has gone the way of all 
coinages of political terms. In the conference of hand- 
picked Progressives of all parties, held in Washington 
shortly after the election, no effort was made to get together 
on any specific question. Two days of conferring an? 
speechmaking resulted in a single agreement: that the Presi- 
dent and Vice President should be elected by popular vote. 
If there were the least prospect of anything like that hap- 
pening at any time soon, the conference would have gone 
to pieces on that. For what is the Progressive of Nevada, 
Iowa or Alabama going to think of that when he recalls 
that it will decrease his power in the premises from five to 
twenty times while increasing that of an immigrant on the 
New York east side and only one year removed from 
Europe not less than twenty times. Almost any subject to 
the fore would have disrupted the conference if it had 
undertaken to devise a program containing anything except 
generalities. 

So the November election resulted in little more than the 
establishment of a political truce which will prevail at least 
until the Presidential election two years hence. Both parties 
and most of the Congressional groups and bloes will be en- 
gaged during the next two years in creating “thunder” 
for the great quadrennial political tug of war. They will 
do little else. 

The prospect, therefore, is not very pleasing. There 
are many important problems the new Congress might 
settle. Even to a greater extent than did its predecessor 
it only will temporize with most of them, and thus may be 
productive of considerably more harm than good. That 
harm let us hope also will be of the temporary kind. 


Is It the Referendum? 


M’Cready Sykes, in a recent number of Commerce and 
Finance, voices an objection to the referendum as an over- 
rated institution in American political life because it doesn’t 
fit in with American political habits. He points out that 
not once in fifty times is there a full and intelligent vote on 
a constitutional amendment, but he also admits that it is not 
easy for the voter to find out what the amendment is about. 

As we see it the trouble is not with the referendum but 
rather with the way in which the law is administered. The 
average intelligent voter is willing to use his best judgment 
in the consideration of such amendments if the political 
“nowers that be” who have charge of the elections would 
only allow him to do so. When Mr. Average Voter goes to 
the polls down in our section he is handed a ballot about 
thirty inches long on which is printed the official list of 
names of the Democratic nominees for the various offices. 
There is no choice; no opposition; no need to exercise any 
intelligenece—but wait, away down on the bottom of the 
ballot there appears some paragraphs in fine print. One of 
these reads: 

“In favor of amending Article 6, Section 16 of the Con: 
stitution.” 

Another reads: 

“Against amending Article 6, Section 16 of the Consti- 
tution.” 

Now Mr. Average Voter has a chance to be intelligent. 
He has before him an opportunity to show his crities that: 
he is intelligent. If he has carefully memorized the Consti- 
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tuition of his State he will know what Section 16 of Article 
6 is as it stands. But alas! Unless he has also carefully 


followed the mid-summer maunderings of the duly elected 
legislators of his State, during their annual assemblage at 
the capital, he has no possible clue to the amended phrases 
or what they are about. 

A canvass of the political officials in any state or munic- 
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ipality will disclose the fact that the majority are lawyers. 
It is upon the shoulders of these gentlemen that the onus 
of ballot preparation in its purity and simplicity rests. It 
is upon their intelligence that the average voter relies and 
the success or failure of the referendum depends, As Mr. 
Sykes is a lawyer, perhaps he ean tell us how, in the lan- 
guage of the street, “they get that way.” 


Cotton Goods in the Year 1922 


In 1922 the raw cotton markets held on a price level 
above 16 cents for New York spots, and had almost reached 
27 cents before the middle of December. The cloth markets 
did not go below a basis of 74% cents for 384-inch 64 x 60 
print cloths, and had reached a basis of 10 cents when cot- 
ton was at its highest. 

A short table of prices will show the extremes of the 
price movement in some staple cloths and in New York 
cotton, as follows: i 


Close 

Low Dec. 14 
934 14 
1234 914 121% 
114 814 11 
10 74%, 

534 73,4, 514 

8% 11% 73, 

7 9 658 
18.00 26.80 16.45 


1921 
Dee. 15 
12%4 
10% 
9% 
85% 


High 
39” 4.00 14% 
39” 4.25 
39” 4.75 
3814” 5.35 
27” 7.60 
48 x 48 36” 4.00 
60 x 48 38144” 6.25 


N. Y. Spot Cotton 


80 x 80 
72 x 76 
68 x 72 
64 x 60 
64 x 60 


There were many unusual features during the year but 
on the whole the industry was profitable. The best proot 
of this is found in the wave of investment and mill build- 
ing that is so clearly apparent in the southern field at the 
present time. This has not been the experience of the in- 
dustry in other countries, however, for while mills here 
are running to full capacity, not more than 60 per cent of 
the spindles elsewhere are engaged. 

The most extraordinary event in the year was the 
prolonged and bitter strike in some of the New England 
mills, beginning in the last week in January, and not 
being finally settled until just before Thanksgiving. In- 
deed, the situation today is that some of the mills that 
were engaged in the troubles have not yet resumed opera- 
tions in full and are threatened with demands for still 
higher wages and shorter hours of work. 

These strikes were so extensive that users of cloths were 
forced to look very largely to southern mills for their sup- 
plies and this brought about a sustained activity in the 
South among many cloth mills that would not have been 
seen, had the normal effects of general business depression 
been existing. The knit goods and the yarn mills did not 
do as well as the cloth mills, but the gains of the past 
four months have been sufficient to make many men forget 
what went before. 

In addition to the great curtailment of production in 
knit goods and yarns, which reached at least 20 per cent 
of the capacity of the plants as a whole, and perhaps more, 
there was a restriction of production in New England mills, 
due to strikes, amounting to nearly 500,000,000 yards of all 
kinds of goods, principally ginghams, chambrays, worsteds, 


percales, bleached cottons, and napped fabrics. One con- 
cern alone, the big Amoskeag Company of New Hampshire, 
was compelled in the month of May to cancel orders for 
35,000 cases of ginghams and several million yards of other 
cloths through inability to deliver while the mills were 
idle. As this company alone produces about 40 per cent 
of the ginghams that are used in the domestic market and 
was unable to produce a piece for months, the burden or 
supplying the markets fell on other mills, principally in 
the South. 

As one of the consequences of this great labor struggle, 
the details of which are more or less familiar, one of the 
best managed mills in Lowell, Mass., the Appleton, re- 
cently gave notice of its intention to invest in the South 
where labor restrictions and legislative impediments do not 
throttle normal expansion, nor the power to exist as an 


34 . industry. The Pacific mills, another large plant, is already 


preparing plans for the establishment in the South of a 
large bleachery that will take care of its already large out- 
put of gray cloths conducted in South Carolina. And 
other New England interests have concluded as a conse- 
quence of the year’s troubles, to counsel no further ex- 
tension of investments in New England until there has 
been a change of sentiment toward manufacturing proper- 
ties. 

Generally speaking, the cotton goods markets were poor 
in the first half of the year, but recovered in a very sub- 
stantial way, beginning in August. There had been a 
great rise in cotton values in the fall of 1921 following the 
disclosure of a low cotton estimate by the government, and 
this led to large buying at rising prices by jobbers and 
converters. 

The purchasing power of the country did not seem 
good enough to take care of the higher prices paid for 
goods and throughout the first half of the year the job- 
bers were obliged to liquidate their merchandise losses. 
This was true despite the very general curtailment of pro- 
duction referred to. Foreseeing a long hard period of 
merchandising at a close margin of profit, some of the 
larger mills and finishing plants made very low prices. 
While they secured business enough to keep their own 
plants running, their action set too hard a competitive pace 
for the general trade. Some of the large southern sheeting 
mills accepted export business on sheetings on a basis of 
10 cents for 3-yard goods. 

There seemed to be quite a revival of export demand in 
February and March, and some lines of colored cottons 
were sold to South America for the first time in 18 months. 
But despite this foreign aid, prices in general weakened, 
so that in the latter part of March and the early weeks of 
April, business was at a low ebb and prices were below the 
then current cost of production. For the first quarter of 















ers could not operate owing to the slow distribution in their 


own. territories. 


In May there were signs of more stability to business, 
and while conditions were irregular in various lines, it 
seemed to be sensed that the cotton situation was going to 
change materially before the new crop came onto the mar- 
kets. Many finished goods were reduced to the low parity 
to which gray goods and yarns had fallen, but it became 
evident that the worst of the year’s liquidation and hesita- 
tion was over with. In June, the markets became steadier 
and higher and the course of the cotton markets began to 
be more clearly defined in an upward direction. The cotton 
rise continued well into July but there was a period at the 
end of that month when it fell back, and tMis led cloth buy- 
ers to be more cautious until the government reports came 
to hand. 

The August government report on cotton, indicating a 
poorer condition than the trade was ready to believe, was 
at first diseredited, but in a few days other factors of large 
importance began to make their influence felt. There were 
indications beyond question of a large farm yield, and there 
had been all through the summer a great boom in build- 
ing. This building situation became better understood 
when merchants could forget the retarding influences of 
prolonged tariff legislation discussion, strikes on railroads 
and in coal regions, and muddled conditions in Europe. 

Actual necessities for many kinds of goods wanted in 
manufacturing began to be seen in the orders that were 
being placed for heavy cloths of many kinds. The debacle 
that followed the collapse of the automobile supply orders 
after 1919 was overcome and there was a large call for 
many of the wide drills, twills, and other goods wanted in 
the rubber trades for auto tops and upholsteries. Then 
came the revelation that the cotton duck industry was 
overcoming the long inertia forced by the liquidation of 
war materials. Large manufacturing plants needed good8 
and the August government cotton report convinced buyers 
for these large users that it was safe to buy some part of 
their requirements to the end of the year at least. 

From that time forward business in cotton goods began 
to gain and the rapid increase in prices was not only steady, 
but it represented large purchases for needs that seemed 
to be thoroughly legitimate and unavoidable. In Septem- 
ber and October the buying became very broad and very 
active, several of the heavy goods mills being able to con- 
tract ahead into March and April of 1923. In November 
the buying lessened but prices as a whole held very steady. 
There was a constant rise in finished goods, merchants 
having been more anxious to move out their lines into dis- 
tributing channels before meeting the full costs that were 
represented in the cotton advance. 

The finishing plants had a poorer year than the fabric 
mills and the machine shops did not begin to get really 
active until well after the spring of the year. The earn- 
ings and dividends of the mills were maintained on a satis- 
factory level, as the contracts on hand when the year open- 
ed carried through for three months and the war time re- 
serves were drawn on in some instances to maintain divid- 
ends. The fine goods end of the industry at no time did 
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the year events were wholly with the buyer, but many buy- 
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B. RB. Burnham, 


hi chairman of the Carding Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, who led the discussion at the 
meeting of that Division in Anniston, Ala., on December 
8th, a full report of which begins on the following page. 


Mr. Burnham began his mill experience with the Empire 
Cotton Mills, Welland, Canada, and was next with "x 
Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H., for about four years. 
Leaving there he went to the Jenckes Spinning Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. and left that connection to become as- 
sociated with John H. Meyer & Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., 
where he remained until July 1919, when he came South 
and located at Whitney, S. C., where he is now superin- 
tendent of the Whitney Manufacturing Co. 
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as well as the coarser end but the New Bedford mills, the 
center of fine goods production, paid an average of over 9 
per cent to share holders in the mill properties. 


Toward the end of the year there was a financial de- 
velopment of large interest. Many mills began to issue 
stock dividends to increase their capital and get away 
from the danger of having reserves taxed for revenue pur- 
poses. In New England, the change is very marked as it 
has been the rule there to under-capitalize. 


The outlook for the industry seems bright enough for 
the coming three months. The mills are comfortably weli 
under order, some of the heavy goods mills being fully 
engaged through April and May. But cotton is a very 
uncertain factor for those mills not already covered. While 
prices for goods are high they do not offer a wide profit 
margin based on current costs of production. Possibilities 
of a further sharp advance in cotton are very numerous 
and if this happens, there is little thought that there can 
be a further successful advance in goods, that can be 
passed on to consumers. It is therefore a matter of serious 
concern with manufacturers whether a full production can 
be merchandised steadily until a new crop is harvested. 


At the moment, farmers are beginning to get higher 
prices for the grains they hold. But the cost of living is 
high and textiles usually feel the restrictions of economy 
first. 
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Carding Section Meets at Anniston 


An intensely interesting and helpful discussion of cara 
room subjects, from the opening room to the finished 
roving, marked the meeting held by the Carders’ Division of 
the Southern Textile Association at Anniston, Ala., on Fri- 
day, December 8th. The meeting was held at the Anniston 
Inn, and consisted of a morning session and an afternoon 
session, with the regular “Dutch” luncheon at 12:30 o’clock. 


This was the first sectional meeting ever held by the 
Association west of the Carolina line, and the attendance 
was slightly under that of the average Carolina meeting. 
An initial reticence on the part of some of those present 
because of unfamiliarity with this type of meeting was 
quickly overcome by the excellent ability of the chair- 
man, B. R. Burnham, in conducting the discussion. Mr. 
Burnham was recently appointed to the position of Chair- 
man of the Carders’ Section in the Association, succeeding 
Marshall Dilling, now chairman of the board of governors, 
and executed the duties of the chair in a commendable 
manner. Mr. Burnham is the superintendent of the Whit- 
ney Manufacturing Co., at Whitney, 8. C. 

The Morning Session 

was opened at 10 o’clock with prayer by Robert W. 
Philip, associate editor of Corron. Then Chairman Burn- 
ham announced that the order of the meeting had been 
changed somewhat over previous discussions, and that 
prepared papers on each of the divisions in the carding de- 
partment would start the discussion on each section. “As 
it is impossible for one man’s views to be forced on any 
number of men, particularly in the cotton mill business, it 
was thought better to shop these papers out.” said Mr. 
Burnham. 

The first paper, covering “Opening and Mixing,” was 
prepared by L. R. Gilbert, superintendent of the Caraleigh 
Mills, at Raleigh, N. C., and, in Mr. Gilbert’s absence, was 
read by R. W. Philip, who acted as secretary in the ab- 
sence of A. B. Carter. The paper said in part: 

“T shall endeavor to set forth as nearly as possible what 
I consider ideal conditions in the selecting, mixing, pre- 
paring and opening of cotton. You would be surprised, 
were you to investigate, at just how many superintendents 
and carders are running cotton that they have been told 
has the staple and grade. 


“Some cotton salesmen who are experts both as sales- 
men and cotton men—with the emphasis on the salesman- 
ship—gain the absolute confidence of the executive who buys 
the cotton, and when he receives the order for say a hundred 
bales of strict middling 1 to 1 1/16-inch cotton, he is just 
a little more apt to send to the mill a conglomeration of 
grades and staples than he is to send just what was ordered. 
I believe the rules of the Cotton Exchange permit a certain 
amount of that, but if you are running a card room or a 
cotton mill and 1 to 1 1/16-inch strict middling runs best— 
and certainly you ought to know better than anyone else— 
you want 1 to 1 1/16-inch strict middling cotton. 


“Now if you personally do not, or do not have a man of 
your own who does, staple and grade every bale of cotton 
that you put in your mill, throwing out the bales that are 
too far off grade and staple, you are going to have a job 
that will run by spells or waves; sometimes it will run and 





sometimes it won’t. Right here I wish to say that I do not 
at all blame the cotton man, for I have yet to see the one 
who would not give you what you wanted if you refused to 
take anything else. Therefore, so far as I can see, it is 
entirely up to us. 


“Also, I wish to absolve from all blame the executive 
who buys cotton, for I have yet to see one who, if you 
were able to show him a bale of cotton that was off grade, 
wouldn’t support you in your contention. Therefore, I 
shall point out as the ideal condition: the organization that 
with deliberate premeditation believes with its whole heart 
and soul individually and collectively that all cotton is off 
grade until it is shown otherwise. 

“At our plant, which is only of medium size, I personally 
staple and grade every bale of cotton that goes into our 
warehouse. I haven’t been doing this many years, but I 
happen to know that it has meant a great saving each year 
in good running work and increased production. 

“Relative to the mixing and opening of cotton, I shall 
give you a simple statement of what we are doing; I feel 
I am better fitted to write about the methods which we are 
pursuing than to theorize on the supposed methods of 
someone else. 

“We are dyeing and bleaching all of our work in the 
raw stock, making dress ginghams. As you know, it is es- 
sential that you get ageing and mixing to successfully 
handle cotton dyed in the raw stock. 

“We have in an opener room, 
cotton warehouse, a bale breaker, onto the apron of which 
is fed thin strips of cotton from an opening of 15 bales. 
This cotton is drawn through a pipe condenser about 150 
feet away, to the raw stock dyehouse, where 1,000 pounds is 
put into a dyetub and, we will say for example, dyed dark 
blue. This is dyed, dried and blown through a fan into a 
fireproof room in what is usually called an opener room, 
in which are found a number of fireproof bins and our auto- 
matic feeders and vertical openers from which our stock 
is drawn through condensers to the breaker on the floor 
above. Tomorrow or next day we will dye two more bales 
dark blue and blow into the room on top of the two bales 
already in the room, and a day or so later we will do the 
same thing; the rooms in our case hold six bales. There 
we have six bales of cotton that have come out of a perfect 
mixing of 45 bales, and have been torn up on the bale 
breaker, further opened in being drawn through the pipe to 
the condenser in the dyehouse, and given a most thorough 
opening when drawn through the fan which blows it into 
the fireproof bins in the opener room. When we need a color 
we take it from one of these bins, where it has either gained 
its natural moisture or lost any excess of moisture it might 
have had, thereby giving us a stock that is as near thé 
idea] condition for proper handling and even work as we 
have been able to obtain. 


which is a part of our 


“The further opening process that we have is not quite 
as elaborate and efficient as we think we need. When we 
put our present system into operation we ran our raw stock 
through an automatic feeder into a vertical opener from 
which it was drawn to an automatically regulated feeder 
on the breaker lapper on the floor above. Some time ago— 
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to be exact, about the middle of June this year—we decided 
to put an old No. 7, Kitson opener, which has a Buckley 
beater in it, between the automatic feeder and the vertical 
opener. After doing this we found that our breaker lapper, 
which was fed by this set of machines, was taking out less 
than half as much waste as it had been doing; but we 
found that the opening machines— that is, the No. 7 opener 
and the vertical opener placed in tandem—were taking out 
enough more than the vertical opener alone had been taking 
out to make up for what the breaker lapper was losing in 
percentage of waste. There was no change in the waste 
from the finisher lapper. 

“Following are some figures that will show more clearly 
just what I mean: 

Waste From THe DirFereENt Macuines Each WEEK 
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“We would gather from this that the point brought out 
in the very able paper of Mr. Brown of the Clifton Manu- 
facturing Company at our last meeting in Greenville is 
correct—that is that much good was derived from taking 
as much of the trash out of the cotton as possible in the 
opening processes, because if left for the beater on the 
breaker lapper to knock out there would be a great deal 
of broken leaf that would find its way into the finished yarn. 


“Our work is not cleaned as we believe it possible to 
clean it; we believe that with three or more vertical openers 
in tandem our work will be much cleaner, and we expect 
to eventually put them in.” 

Following the reading of Mr. Gilbert’s paper, Fred O. 
Tyler, secretary, Anniston Mfg. Company, asked, “Why 
should he dye all his motes; would it not be better to run 
it through a vertical opener beforehand, to get all the for- 
eign matter possible out before dyeing?” 

W. P. Hazelwood, manager, Adelaide Mills, replied by 
saying, “It seems to me that the dye would have a tendency 
to eat much of the dirt.” Asked for a statement in this 
connection, J. O. Edwards, general overseer of carding, 
Lancaster, S. C., said, “I have had some experience along 
dyeing lines; I was for nine years connected with a denim 
mill, and we always dyed our raw stock after it had gone 
through the bale breaker, and I think Mr. Hazelwood’s idea 
about the dye eating up the foreign matter would have some- 
thing to do with it. I know I noticed there was always less 
foreign matter in the dyed cotton than there was in the 
white cotton. I had not thought about it in that way, but 


this question of why not clean it first presents an oppor- 
tunity for some discussion.’ 

J. T. Edmunds, overseer of spinning at the Pell City 
Mfg. Co., said that he is now at the mill referred to by Mr. 
Edwards, and “our system is to select the best, cleanest 
grades of cotton in our warehouse for the purpose of dye- 
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ing. If we have any good cotton we take that out to be 
dyed in the raw stock, and I think that may be the reason 
that there is less leaf showing up in the cotton on the dif- 
ferent processes all along the line. However, I cannot say 
whether the acids in the dyestuffs would have any effect on 
the leaf and foreign matter, but I do know that we use our 
best cotton for the purpose of dyeing.” 


Touching on this subject, Chairman Burnham said, “I 
suppose that the processes necessary to clean cotton before 
the dyeing was done, were more or less injurious to the 
cotton back in the old days, but now since the vertical 
openers have come into use, and since they have been 
hooked up in tandem, I do not see any reason—except 
that local conditions at the plant may make it necessary to 
do otherwise—why we should not put the cotton through 
two or three vertical openers before it is dyed.’ 

Next, taking up the question of grades of cotton, Mr. 
Burnham opened the discussion by saying, “Mr. Giliert, in 
his paper, states that we should get what we want to run, 
but the trouble I have found is that the cotton is accepted 
and is in the warehouse before anything is done, and then 
the poor superintendent ‘picks the buck.” Mr. Gilbert 
makes the statement that the further opening process he 
has is not quite as elaborate and efficient as he would like 
to have.” He then opened the meeting for the discussion 
of opening equipment. 

“Right along that line,” responded Mr. Edwards, “I 
want to give the idea of what we have at Lancaster. We 
have one room in which we open 190 bales, and lay the cot- 
ton out on the floor around the walls. Then we have an- 
other room where we open up 60 bales. We have trucks to 
haul the cotton from the pile to the openers, and we place 
four of these behind the automatic feeders and feed from 
the boxes into the hoppers, and we feed from one pile one 
day, and from another pile the next day until we get back 
into the same room about every three or four days. Since 
we put that system in we have been able to get better num- 
bers and use a lower grade of cotton. We get a better mix— 
50 to 60 bales at a time—and we use low middling to good 
middling, mixed together in the mix. 

“Mr. Gilbert spoke of the grades and staple. 
¥ to 1 1/16 inch and get along all right.” 

“What is your average length?” asked Mr. Hazelwood. 
“We put down two bales of good middling and low middling 
and then a middle bale of strict middling. The staple will 
average a middling. We try to get l-inch to 1 1/16-inch,” 
was Mr. Edwards’ reply. 

“What do you consider the proportion of staple cotton 
and short cotton that comes to the bale. If you staple 1- 
inch cotton what proportion is going to be that and what 
will be the amount under that?’ was next asked by Mr. 
Hazelwood. “It would appear to me that it would be around 
60 to 70 per cent,” was the reply. 

“Have you found that the government grades come up 
to specifications?” was the next question. “Government 
grades are a little short,” said Mr. Edwards. “The govern- 
ment grade of 1-inch will be what we call a ‘flat inch.’ ” 

Otto Latsch, manager of the Southern Mills Corpora- 
tion, Oxford, Ala., asked Mr. Edwards for his variation in 
numbers. The reply was that it ran, on 30s, from 288 to 
31s. “I would like to ask a mill using from 10 to 15 bales a 
day,” continued Mr. Latsch. “I use 25 bales a day,” said 
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Mr. Hazlewood, “and I do not think my numbers vary any 
more than that.” 

“We use around 20 bales a day,” added Mr. Burnham, 
“and as nearly as I can remember, it is about the same 
thing on 30s as Mr. Edwards.” Referring to the propor- 
tions of staple cotton in the bale, Mr. Burnham continued: 
“T believe the Bureau of Standards gives that as 80 per 
cent.” 

“Right now,” said Mr. Edwards, continuing this dis- 
cussion, “we have over 10,000 bales of cotton, government 
l-inch. Last week I noticed my frames were running 
‘tough,’ and when the stuff got to the spinning frames 
there were laps around the rolls. We went down into the 
opening room and pulled the staple of the cotton and found 
it to be what is known as a ‘flat inch.’ It was breaking be- 
tween the middle and back rolls. Next day, however, it 
rained, and everything got all right.” 

“You make the statement that you are running ‘flat 
inch’ cotton and 1 1/16 inch in the same mixing. How does 
it run? suggested Mr. Burnham. “It runs very well,” Mr. 
Edwards said, “because, perhaps, of the good mixing that 
we put it through.” The percentage of 1 1/16-inch is about 
50 per cent, he added in response to a question. 

The Use of Vertical Openers. 

rhe next question presented to the meeting by the chair- 
man for discussion was the use of vertical or Crighton 
openers in the cleaning and aerating of the cotton in the 
opening process. “The claim that is made for these ma- 
chines,” said the chairman in starting the discussion, “is 
that with them you can remove that heavier foreign matter 
and some leaf at this process without injuring the fiber 
of the cotton and that an extra process of vertical openers 
will not hurt the cotton.” He asked for a show of hands 
from those who were using this type of machine, and four 
or five indicated that they were using it. 

“We haven’t got any yet,” said Mr. Hazelwood, “but 
we have some ordered. Our average number is around 16s 
to 18s, and we have concluded that we would get some ver- 
tical openers and try to improve our work in order to com- 
vete with other yarns.” 

Experiences with this character of machine were asked 
for, and E. F. Brown, superintendent, Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Mill No. 3, at Converse, S. C., responded, “We have been 
running our vertical openers since about the 15th of July— 
three in tandem—and for about six or seven weeks we ran 
them with the perforated sereen, and then we put in the 
grid bars. We did not take out as much short staple with 
the sereen as we did with the bars. We ran the machines 
with the grid bars half open, and out of 7,000 pounds, or 
about 17 bales, we are taking out about 34% per cent short 
lint, dirt, foreign matter, etc. We run it through into a 
Morton distributor and distribute it into the hoppers that wé 
always have had, and we have done away with the inter- 
mediate pickers and are getting as good and as even a lap 
on the breaker as we did on the intermediate, and an ex- 
cellent lap from the finisher.” He answered a question in 
regard to speeds, saying that the first vertical opener in the 
line was run 700 r. p. m., the second, 600 r. p. m., and the 
third, 500 r. p. m. é 

“What about our opening?” prompted Chairman Burn- 
ham. “Is everybody here satisfied with his opening? We 
would like to hear from somebody making yarns coarser 
than 80s.” 
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Mr. Tyler stated that he is going to install two vertical 
openers in the place of some existing equipment. 

The next speaker was J. D. Loner, superintendent of 
the Dwight Manufacturing Company, at Alabama City, 
Ala. Mr. Loner, in the course of his remarks, described a 
new device for use on the picker in eliminating black specks 
from the cloth. 

“Just for the sake of what might be a little infor- 
mation,” he said, “our average numbers range around 14s, 


and we have two systems of opening. There are two sec- 


tions in our opening room, which is large, and we have one 
mixing from one side and then one from the other side. 
We take 18 bales of cotton, spread it out on the floor be- 
hind three or four Saco-Lowell bale openers, and that cotton 
is fed off the different bales systematically into these open- 
ers. On the apron cf the first machine we put what waste 
is returned to the opener room, which gives us an even mix 
of the waste. From that the cotton is carried up through 
the regular system of the Morton distributor and is dis- 
tributed along on one side of eight openers. Taking this 
cotton from the 18 bales, when it drops into each one of 
these machines in turn, of course we are getting some of 
that cotton into the regular mix. The Morton distributor 
feeds into the hoppers alternately as you know. 

“If any of you gentlemen happen to have that kind of 
a system, you have doubtless had the experience that we 
have had about leaf and specks in your cloth. We find 
that this shakes out a great deal of what we call ‘smoking 
tobaceo.’ In some mills I find that the slats on the apron 
that comes with these machines is closed up. Some mills are 
opening these to the width of a lead pencil, and when this 
cotton falls down it shakes out dirt. 

“The point I am trying to make is this: The Dwight 
Manufacturing Company at Alabama City is connected 
with the Dwight Manufacturing Company at Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. A man in that mill has gotten up a new system for 
cleaning on the pickers and we have had it put in at our 
mill at Alabama City. 

‘During the last two or three years we have had more 
trouble and experienced more complaints on the quantity 
of specks in the cloth than we have had since I have been 
with the mill, and we have, by putting in this system, suc- 
ceeding in reducing it. Where we were using strict middling 
cotton, we have cut the strict middling cotton down to 40 
per cent and are using 60 per cent middling cotton, and 
making a cleaner cloth. In a plant of any size the differ- 
ence between strict middling and middling cotton amounts to 
a good many dollars.” 

“Of course this system has nothing to do with off-color. 
If cotton is middling because of its being off-color, or by 
stains and tinges, it will not alter the color, but my ex- 
perience has been that a great deal of cotton is called mid- 
dling because it carries so much trash with it. 

“f will try to explain this device as best I can, but 
if any of you men are interested in looking it over you 
can understand it better than I can tell you, and if any of 
you will come to Alabama City I will be glad to show it to 
you. 

“On the picker this man put in an extra draft. 
not a carder, but you men will know what I am driving at. 
In feeding the cotton into the picker and knocking it off, 
with one draft pulling in one certain way, this leaf is lighter 
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than the fiber, and the draft necessary to carry the cotton 
along wil] also carry the fine black leaf along with it, and 
after it gets by it gets broken up. 

“T have never seen anybody who could get rid of it, but 
this man went in there and in the bottom of the picker, 
underneath the beater, he brings up a separate partition, 
and puts in a different draft to pull in the opposite direc- 
tion, and where your solid plate is in the bottom of the 
beater cage, he takes it out and puts in a wire screen, and 
when this cotton is knocked off by the beater it goes over 
the grid bars, and when it strikes this sereen it strikes a 
dead air space, and the leaf falls through this sereen. I 
will say that it is wonderful the amount of stuff that is 
taken out from under these pickers.” 


Mr. Loner continued, saying that in these pickers they 
had. in a standard make of grid bars, and that the makers 
of the attachment wanted to use their own grid bars that 
were set one inch apart. He said that they had found, 
however, by taking out a few of those already being used, 
that the proposition worked very nicely. 

Another thing, he pointed out, was that the matter taken 
out by this device was none of it workable. “I guess every 
carder here knows how he has been ridden by his superin- 
tendent when he takes out motes that are too ‘fat’ But with 
this system the motes on the finishers and the intermediates 
and on back to the breaker are absolutely worthless, and I 
think on about 60 machines our boss carder has had to have 
two men to clean the machines out, whereas the picker man 
used to clean them out every morning. This project is new, 
and I guess the Dwight Manufacturing Company at Ala- 
bama City is the only one in the South that has one. The 
results are wonderful, and I just merely mentioned it be- 
cause I thought it might be of interest to some of you men. 

“There was something said about grading cotton a 
while ago. We have a regular cotton man, and we always 
insist on 1-inch cotton. We don’t always get it, but he 
grades every bale that comes in the mill, and makes a record 
of it. If it is over an inch he marks it, and if it is under an 
He grades something like 25,000 
bales a year, and there is mere staple under length than 
there is over—that’s our experience.” 


inch he does likewise. 


“Wonder where our North Carolina men are who said 
they were having trouble with specks in the goods,” asked 
Mr. Burnham. “Let me ask you one question,” he requested 
Mr. Loner in connection with the machine which the latter 
had just described. “Do you find that the sereens on your 
pickers are giving as good results now as before? Is there 
any effect on the lap?” 

“Our boss carder is here and he ean give you more in- 
formation on that than I ean,” replied Mr. Loner. “I 
think he has made the statement that he doesn’t get what hé 
thinks is as even a lap with the two drafts as he got with 
the one. The drafts, though, have got to be just about right. 
If one gets too much it will make an uneven lap, but so far 
as the running of the mill work is concerned, that has im- 
proved. So far as variation in numbers is concerned, I 
think it is doing just as well if not better.” 

Called upon for a statement in connection with this 
device, B. S. Turner, overseer of carding at the Dwight mill 
at Alabama City, said, “I have been fooling with this for 
some five or six months, and there is a lot of trouble in 
making an even lap. It is not uneven with a thick place 
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here and a thin place next, but it wants to go through either 
too much on one side or too much in the center. But I have 
about overcome that. I think it is a great thing to take out 
the little specks and fine leaf that shows upon the face ot 
the cloth that I have never been able to get out at the card 
—and I have never seen anyone who has been able to get 
it out. 

“This draft is underneath the picker, and pulls through 
this sereen. It is one draft bucking another draft. This 
draft is directly underneath the beater, pulling through one- 
eighth inch mesh wire. You cannot pull any cotton through 
that amounts to anything; you cannot get the cotton, but 
it pulls that little fine leaf right through and you ean take 
it out in wheel barrows full. The place it falls into is not 
very big—there is a partition across the picker 40 inches 
long and about 4 inches wide from the floor up to within 
eight inches of the beater, and it will fill that up with dirt 
and trash twice a day. It takes out a wonderful amount of 
leaf that you cannot take out anywhere else.” 

“While we are on this subject,” said the chairman, “lef 
me ask the men here who have vertical openers: what 
amount of the small leaf does your vertical opener take 
out ?” 


Mr. Brown of Converse responded to this. 
say just what amount it takes out, but it’s a whole lot—it 
looks like smoking tobacco, as that gentleman says.” 

“That’s been our experience,” added Chairman Burnham, 


“T cannot 


“that a whole lot is taken out with the vertical opener.” 

“This process,” he continued, “has a lot of merit, and 
that is why we get together in meetings like this: to learn 
just these things. If any one is in trouble it will pay them 
to look into this arrangement. 

“The reason I asked about running 30s and under was 
that a few years ago there was an idea prevalent that to 
get even work you had to run cotton into a room and let 
it age. Now I’m going to outline a lay-out to you that [ 
hope will start some discussion, and I would like very much 
to get your ideas on it: No. 4 bale breaker, Saco-Lowell, 
Crighton-English type-vertical opener—from there through 
a conductor pipe to the Morton distributor, from the Mor- 
ton distributor into automatic feeders connected to the 
breaker pickers. Feeding from an opening of ten bales. 
That would have been thought impossible ten years ago. 
One thing I forgot to mention: all the ties are taken oft 
the cotton a day before it is put on the feed aprons of the 
bale breaker.” 

“Ts it compressed ?” somebody asked. 

“Some of it is, yes sir,’ Mr. Burnham replied. Some- 
times, he continued in response to a query, as much as five 
bales out of the lot is compressed. He also stated that the 
two cottons run together all right. In the lay-out described, 
there is a Kirschner beater in the finisher picker, with blade 
beaters in the breaker and intermediate. 

Mr. Tyler at this point explained that in the ageing of 
cotton, one of the great benefits is allowing the cotton fo 
straighten itself out, so that when the fibers come in con- 
tact with the beater the short fibers will be thrown out. 
“Ts that necessary on uncompressed cotton,” asked Mr. 
Hazelwood, “to let the cotton age? My experience has been 
that it doesn’t gain you anything on uncompressed cotton. 
I have tried it and cannot see that we got any better 
results.” 
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“You get a uniform humidity in the cotton,” said Mr. 
Tyler. 

“Speaking of cotton,” suggested S. H. Harris, of the 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, Piedmont, Alabama, 
“if anyone is running strict middling, I would appreciate 
hearing some discussion on numbers and also as to the nuni- 
ber of beaters used, type, etc., for 14 to 1%4 inch, strict 
good middling cotton.” 

When the chairman asked for discussion on this subject, 
Walter Smith, overseer of carding at the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Piedmont, Ala., gave the arrangement of 
upening there. “We run 1%, 11%4 and 1 5/16-inch cotton. 
We went off from the short onto the long. We use a bale 
breaker. Our opening room is not as large as we would 
like to have it. We open 12 bales and have a man go 
through and sample every bale. 

“We have different kinds of machinery in our picker 
room, some Woonsocket, some Atherton and some Pettee. 
Some have three blade beaters, some two blade beaters, but 
we do not have any intermediates. We have to nfake a 
very even yarn; all our yarn is for the knitting mills. We 
run from 30s to 70s; our average number is around 48s. 

“In the picker room we are very particular. We make 
360 laps a day of ten hours, and set back about 15 laps a 
day. The variation we allow is a quarter of a pound each 
way, and we get a pretty even yarn.” 

The chairman asked Mr. Smith how long the cotton is 
opened before it is put into the opener. “I am sorry to say 
that we mix it up every day.’ We have one bale breaker 
and mix 12 bales, working about 36 bales a day, and we are 
going to put in another bale breaker.” 

Mr. Burnham then inquired if the cotton is allowed to 
stop anywhere along the line of process. No, said Mr. 


Smith, this cotton doesn’t age over a day or night. They 
use compressed bales, he said. 
“That would be very unusual—to run it straight 


through,” said Mr. Burnham, and asked the variation. 

“The percentage of variation is very low,” responded 
Mr. Harris, “ten per cent in the laps. The yarn will not 
vary more than five per cent either way. We are figuring 
on @ #@W lay-out where we will take 43 bales and let them 
set over all night on the floor and then put it through the 
next time and run it into two bins which will hold 20 or 36 
bales, and keep them full and use out of them. That wil! 
give it a day.and a half on the floor.” 

“Do you. sample it more than once?” asked Mr. Hazel- 
wood. “Yessi#,” was the reply. “Do you find many bales 
that vary? waS the next question. Out of about 8,000 or 
§000 bales, wap the reply, they would throw out about 70 
billés ag bad egtton. 

At thia peint, David Clark, of Charlotte, said, in re- 
fereneeto the variation in numbers, “I just want to recall 
that these is no such thing as five per cent variation in yarn 
numbers: The spinners have gone into this matter thor- 

by taking the whole side of 208 spindles and testing 
every bobbin at the same time. There has been nobody yet 
who has found a variation of less than five numbers; most of 
them are nearer ten numbers.” 

When called upon in this connection, Mr. Few. of the 
Profile Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala., stated that “Wis 
numbers varied about four numbers on the whole of a 
spinning frame. - 

“T think it will surprise you,” continued Mr. Clark, “if 
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you will make this test, and test the bobbins all under the 
same condition.” 

In regard to opening, continued Mr. Clark, “I want to 
call your attention to the conditions in England. If you 
will get the English year book you will find that there is not 
a mill in England that uses double roving under 40s yarn. 
It is almost unknown in England to use double roving on 
40s and under.” The Englishman’s secret, declared Mr. 
Clark, is that he thoroughly prepares the cotton before 
putting it into the pickers. 

A member asked Mr. Clark, if in the experiments in 
the Carolinas, any of the men reporting were making as low 
as 9s. Mr. Clark said he didn’t recall any lower than 14s. 

Mr. Burnham declared that he was one of the Carolina 
men who had been disillusioned on this question of vari- 
ation in numbers. “I made a test when I went home from 
one of the discussion meetings, on 14s filling,” he said, “and 
as well as I can remember, I found it as light as 16s and as 
heavy as 134s on the same side of a frame. I didn’t be- 
lieve it before I did it.” He added that in his opinion 
some of the men present would probably not believe it, 
but if they went home and tested it, they would soon learn 
different. He stated that it was his opinion that a good 
deal of the trouble lay in full and empty bobbins of speeder 
roving from the intermediates. 

Mr. Brown’s Paper on Picking. 

The chairman then presented E. F. Brown, of Converse, 
S. C., who read a paper on the subject of picking. Ih 
beginning the paper, Mr. Brown said, “I would like to re- 
view the picker room as I knew it thirty years ago. In those 
days, when the carder got the cotton rolled up into the 
shape of a lap and the lap held together he thought he was 
doing fine. In the first picker room I ever worked in, the 
cotton was spread by hand on the apron of the breaker, 
this machine had one porcupine beater and three two-blade 
beaters, all making 1,500 r. p. m., and the only reason we 
didn’t run them faster was because of bearing trouble. 

“Rach day we would take from under each beater a targe 
hamper basket of motes and carry them to the mote pen 
where they remained unti] rotten. I must say, however, 
that these rotten motes did make fine fertilizer. It is only 
in recent years that we have come to the point of weighing 
laps in the picker room. Some of you old-timers will re- 
member the trouble we had trying to keep even numbers 
on the railway heads. 

“But today, with a properly equipped picker room, it is 
very seldom that the card room is called upon to change 
gears. 

“Five months ago we installed at our mill, vertical 
openers in tandem and automatic distributors for the 
breakers, and cut out the intermediate pickers. The results 
have been wonderful. Since the installation of this system 
we haven’t had a single fire, neither have we had a choked 
picker. Our breaker laps are now as even as the inter- 
mediate laps were before. Our finisher laps are so even that 
we have to set back very few.” 

At this point Mr. Brown read extracts from the paper 
of L. L. Brown, superintendent of the Clifton Mfg. Co., in 
whieh further details were given concerning the results and 
adyantages effected through the use of this installation at 
the Clifton mill. This paper may be found ¢omplete upon 
redding page 14 of the November number of Corton, in the 
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report of the semi-annual meeting at Greenville, S. C., be- 
fore which this paper was presented. At the conclusion of 
the paper Mr. Brown had read a letter from another mill 
that had installed vertical openers, Buckley cylinders, even- 
er arrangement, and feed regulators, cutting out the inter- 
mediate picking process, which stated that after this in- 
stallation it was necessary to take out twist on slubbers, in- 
termediates, speeders and spinning frames. 

Mr. Cordle of the Head Mills of 


asked Mr. Brown in connection with his picking arrange- 


Indian Alabama, 
ment, ““How many beaters do you have?” and the reply was 
“one two-blade in the breaker and a Kirschner beater in the 
finisher.” 

Referring to the waste made, Mr. Loner said, “Our 
carder made some tests from the bale of cotton to the finisli- 
ed lap, and found a loss of six per cent.” 

Mr. Cordle asked, with reference to the letter included in 
the paper of Mr. Brown, “Why does he think he had to 
Mr. 


Brown explained that this was quoted from a letter received 


take out the twist on the slubbers, speeders, ete?” 


from another mill making hosiery yarns, and then the chair- 
man asked, “Well, what is the answer? Why could he take 
out twist, Mr. Edwards ?” 

“The only answer I can give,” responded Mr. Edwards, 
“is that with the better build of the cotton you can take 
out the twist. This is caused by the fact that we put in 
If you 


have any foreign matter in the cotton it is necessary to run 


twist only to keep the strand from pulling apart. 


more twist, as the only reason that we put in twist is to 
make it hold together.” 

“T would like to make a little statement,” requested Mr. 
Brown, “Last month we had all of our vertical opener 
waste returned and ran it through a mote machine, and we 
had four common size bales, and out of that we got 21 laps 
that were used in the making of osnaburgs.”’ 

“That brings us back to the old question of how much 
fiber we should take out,” said Mr. Burnham. “The amount 
of waste on middling cotton, from my own experience, put- 
ting it through the No. 4 bale breaker, Crighton opener, 
breakers, intermediates and finishers, is around 61% per 
cent.” 

“We get 6.10 per cent,” added Mr. Loner. 

“Some of that was put in on account of color, and some 
more on account of trash and dirt,’ continued Mr. Burn- 
ham. 

The Length of Picker Laps. 

Changing the discussion at this point, the chairman 
said, “At one of our carders’ meetings, the question came 
up of the length of laps from the finisher picker. Several 
earders said that is made by having a certain gear on the 
knock-off motion, and they were asked to go home and 
check up on-that. In reporting their findings, it was shown 
that a lap that was supposed to measure 48%4 yards, and 
instead of that they were getting them from 42 to 52 yards 
Those 


fellows came back and reported that, but before you 
couldn’t have made them believe that there was any such 


long. On the 55-yard lap the same thing was found. 


condition in their mill. 

“But they were paying no attention to the length of the 
lap. It was hard for me to believe that until I went home 
and found that mine were just about as bad as the 
other fellows’. 

“In my estimation, this is one place to get a whole lot 
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We fuss and fume about a 
'% pound on each lap and say nothing at all about five or 


unevenness out of the work. 
six yards in length. Has anybody here measured the laps 
from the finisher picker?” 

said Mr. Hazelwood, “and we found prac- 
tically the same condition that you speak of. I think that 
the friction on the brake shoe has something to do with it. 
We checked up on all our gears to be sure they were right, 


“T have,” 


and then we still found a variation in the length.” 

Mr. Edwards next spoke in this connection. “On our 
machines,” he said, “we are supposed to make a 45-yard 
lap. But we found our laps ranging from 45 to 48 and 50 
vards long, down to 43 yards. That condition is caused 
largely by the friction on the brake shoe, as the gentleman 
suggested. If you will serape it off it will do better; when 
it gets tight it doesn’t let off as it should. That head 
should be let off gradually, but when the head gets tight 
and jams, that causes the lap to stretch, and the lap is 
about three or four yards longer than it ought to be.” 

Mr. Edwards stated that there is always a stretch in the 
lap which will amount to around seven per cent, owing to 
the friction. ‘Where you find a head working properly you 
will find about seven or eight per cent. I attribute all the 
unevenness in this connection to the friction on the lap.” 

When asked about the: use of ball bearings at this point 
for the elimination of friction, Mr. Edwards replied that 
he was not familiar with this adaptation. 

“T have been in the same boat,” added Mr. Smith. “We 
have five finishers and our laps are supposed to weigh 50 
pounds. We took a lap and rolled it out and had ten 
weighings of the lap—a 12-ounce lap—and we measured it 
and there were four yards difference in the length, but we 
finally got it straightened out.” 

H. B. Miller, superintendent, Asheraft Cotton Mills, 
Florence, Ala., was asked for an opinion, and he said that 
sometimes the troubles was in the 13- or 14-tooth gear that 
is used on the feed shaft. “When you get home you look 
at that gear,’ he advised the men. 

In this connection, Mr. Burnham pointed out the neces- 
sity for a careful and exacting inspection. Around a cot- 
ton mill, he said, one’ of the self-evident truths is that a 
man can find a difficulty in a process, take steps to remedy 
it, and get it running all right, and then return to it after 
some time and find that he is right back where he started. 
“Once every week,” he continued, “our finishers are checked 
over, and our intermediates are checked over, and if we 
find a knock-off gear that is supposed to be turning out a 
4834-yard lap and is not doing it, then we stay right with 
that machine until we get it to running properly.” ° 

In reply to questions as to his method of “getting’ it to 
run properly,’ Mr. Burnham replied emphasizing the ne- 
cessity of seraping the friction and keeping’ it in good 
shape so that all foreign’ matter is removed from that. He 
pointed out that sometimes belt dressing is used on i# and 
should be cleaned off. Yes, said several in the audience, 
and sometimes Spanish whiting, and even Octagon ‘soap. 


Answering a query as to how it could be cleaned, Mr. Burn- 
ham indicated that it ean be cleaned effectively with gaso- 
line, “if you can get it by your insurance inspectors.” 

One member asked, “well, what would. make the lap 
get shorter?” and another inquired if there was ahy measur- 
ing device which could be applied for the measuring of these 


rolls. 
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Referring back to the causes of a lengthened lap, one 
member suggested, “What about a tight roll in the lap 
rack?” “Yes, that would be another place,” said the chair- 
man. 

“By the way,” the chairman continued, “I have seen an 
Alemite automobile gun used where there is a hollow brass 
bushing, and it does mighty fine business, and lubricates it 
well.” 

The next question brought up was “What do you con- 
sider a reasonable variation for the lap? 
think you have done all right?” 


When do you 


Mr. Edwards was the first to reply to this question. “I 
had a test made about a year ago on the variation in yard- 
age,” he said. “We run an 11-ounce lap, and weighing five 
yards at a time—because this was much more convenient—we 
found that the variation in those five-yard weighings would 
run from ¥% to sometimes 34 of an ounce either way from 
the standard weight of 11 ounces. You know all pickers will 
make a smooth lap for a little way and then run.a light 
weight and a heavy weight. What causes the picker to make 
an uneven lap? I would like to have somebody explain 
what causes that variation.” 

“Too much slippage on the lattice feed table,” was sug- 
gested. 

“Well,” argued Mr. Edwards, “we had a positive drive 
with no slippage on the aprons, but still we had the vari- 
ation in the yardage.” 

Mr. Cordle suggested that this was caused by the fact 
that the evener motion doesn’t work until it is too late- 
that is, the thick or the thin place causes the evener to 
work, but the uneven place slips through before the evener’s 
action takes effect. 

“You once ran the earding at the Exposition Mills 
under Stoney Drake, didn’t you?’ Mr. Cordle asked Mr. 
Miller. “Didn’t Mr. Drake require that all the lappers be set 
so that With one off it would make the same?’ Mr. Miller 
replied that he couldn’t say that that was so effective, until 
they set the fulerum properly. 

J. E. Carter, of Jacksonville, Ala., suggested that Mr. 
Loner explain the attachment used on his pickers. In ex- 
plaining this, Mr. Loner stated that “this is nothing more 
than a piece of casting bolted to the frame which lets the 
bottom cone just swing in such a way so you have no 
slack evener belt. It just takes it up, and keeps some ten- 
sion on the evener belt. Our carder likes it very much.” 

“That applies the same principle that is used on the 
floating cone on the fly frame,” said the chairman. “But 
I'll tell you, I think these things are used to cover up a 
multitude of sins—and I would not say that unless I had 
made a thorough investigation of pickers about this un- 
evenness in variation per yard. 


“We found that we were getting a great variation per 
yard. We had positive driven aprons and tightened the 
cone belt and tried to run it with three laps on it, and we 
found that we couldn’t do it very well, and I went back 
and found what we should have located at first. The quad- 
rant that moves the rack to change the position of the cone 
belt on the cone is a little shaft working in bearings that 
in our ease were worn out. The ‘bearing was no good 
when it was put in and running it for about 30 years didn’t 
improve its condition any. -We had it overhauled to make 
it sensitive; there are two or three devices that you can put 
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in there to make it sensitive. Before we overhauled it, it 
wasn’t sensitive. 

“Someone said a while ago that the thick places would 
have to come through before the evener changes. It will be 
more sensitive if that quadrant on the quadrant shaft, all 
the bearings of the two top cones and the bottom cone are 
put in good condition. You want to understand that if a 
bit of friction is thrown on the cone belt it gives it a ten- 
deney to slip and if it does slip it is giving you uneven 
work. 

“This hanging cone is a mighty good one, but the first 
thing you want to do is to remove all the friction that you 
ean from the evener belt. There are ball bearings made 
for both ends of this cone and with ball bearings on the 
bottom evener and the proper adjustment and care of the 
quadrant shaft, you are going to get as good results as you 
would have with the hanging cone. 

“Are there any more experiences?” 

Mr. Harris declared that his opinion was that the type 
of machine had considerable to do with it. He said that 
they had never succeeded in running three or five laps on 
one type of machine but that on another make of machine 
He said he is now using an 
In explaining ‘his 


he had been very successful. 
old type machine with vertical cone. 
method of testing, he said, “We roll the laps out on the 
floor so that. they are spread out good and we take a 
yard rag and take 20 cuttings out of a lap and test them. 
Our variation was 2.1 per cent average per yard.” 

Here Chairman Burnham said, “I heard a fellow make a 
statement that the pound or pound and a half or two 
pounds on a 14-ounce lap would be lost in the machines in 
the processes of drawing, slubbing, intermediates, speeders, 
ete.—that these machines would give you more variation in 
your yarn or as much as a pound or two pounds would 
give you on the lap. Why fuss about a pound or a pound 
and a half when your work in the remainder of the mill 
will give you more waste than that will?” | 

“On your 14-ounce lap,” asked Mr. Burnham, “with a 
pound heavy or light, have you figured what that would do 
to you in the spinning on 20s yarn?” 

“Suppose you are 10 per cent wrong to start with and 
get another 10 per cent in the other processes, where are 
you when you get to the spinning room?” commented Mr. 
Smith. 

“A man told me once,” recalled Mr. Edwards, “when I 
went to his mill as carder, that the man who was there 
before me had the best numbers of anyone he knew. He 
said the finisher man would go along to weigh his laps and 
sometimes he would and sometimes ho wouldn’t—he would 
often go a half a day without weighing them—and the 
superintendent told me that that man had the best numbers 
he had ever seen.” “Maybe he was a good guesser,’ was 
the comment heard. 

Chairman Burnham then stated that the meeting would 
go into a diseussion of beater speeds and “fan speeds if 
anyone cares to. We will take this up methodically and 
in order to get started, suppose we take the two-blade 
beater in the breaker picker. How many are running be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,200 r. p. m.?” Three indicated that 


they were running at this speed. No one indicated a speed 
between 1,200 and 1,300. Two were running this beater 
between 1,300 and 1,350; no one between 1,350 and 1,400; 
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and one said he was running between 1,400 and 1,500, who 
said he was running 1,485. “We find,” he explained, “that 
we get better cleaning with that speed. A three-blade 
beater we run a little less. We get out more motes with 
the higher speed.” No others indicated the speeds they 
used. 

“Have you tested it for breaking strength?” asked the 
chairman, referring to the product of the 1,485 r. p. m. 
beater. 


“Our yarn is for hosiery mill use, and breaking strength 
is not so essential as cleanliness,” was the reply, “although 
we did test some yarns for warp and they broke standard.” 

Going onto the intermediate picker with regard to speeds 
of beaters, one man indicated the use of a speed between 
1,100 and 1,200 r. p. m.; one between 1,200 and 1,250; one 
a speed of 1,325 r. p. m., saying he had it at 1,500 and cut 
it down. 

On the Kirschner beater in the finisher, one man said he 
ran this at 950 r. p. m., two between 950 and 1,050, and 
one man faster than 1,050, who said his speed was about 
1,173, making hosiery yarns, 24s to 32s. 

Mr. Burnham asked if anyone had any data on beats 
per inch. “Speaking of beats per inch,” replied Mr. Ed- 
wards, “I had a little thing sprung on me the other day 
that has put me to thinking about it. A young man at the 
mill said to me, ‘You are always talking about the beats 
per inch; did you ever think about the beats per ounce?’ 
Just think about that: you feed a heavier lap through and 
you of course are putting more ounces through. 

“Our beats per inch are about 24 on the breakers, 45 
on the intermediates, and around 58 on our finishers, and 
we have a breaking strength that is not up to standard. I 
have made different tests on breaking strength with dif- 
ferent speeds and different settings. I read an article 
some time ago about a man who ran two processes of pick- 
ing and made a lap every 20 minutes, getting 110 beats to 
the inch. He claimed he got 62 pounds breaking strength 
on 30s yarn. That was something new to me, so I tried it, 
and the first weighing I got—using two processes with the 
Kirschner beater at 100 beats to the inch—the breaking 
strength ran from 58 to 62 pounds, but there was not a 
time after that for about three months that we got over 55 
pounds, but it does give very good breaking strength.” 

(Eprror’s Note—The article which prompted Mr. Ed- 
ward’s experiments in this direction appeared on page 421 
of the April 1922 issue of Corron, and was entitled “What's 
the Answer?” Any readers interested in referring to this 
mill man’s experience and figures will find the article com- 
plete in that issue. ) 

“It is hard to tell just what is the best speed for break- 
ing strength,” continued Mr. Edwards. “On this I have 
never been able to keep it up. He will have his speed 
somewhere around 1,200 r. p. m. on a blade beater, and I 
tried it on the Kirschner at a speed of 1,000.” 

“I have a suspicion,” interpolated the chairman, “that 
a whole lot of people leave out the consideration of real 
careful settings on beaters when they change these speeds.” 

“The beaters on my breakers are set to 5/16 of an inch 
from the feed roll; on the intermediates, 14 inch; the Kir- 
schner beater in the finisher to 4% inch or just as close as 
I can get it without rubbing. I find by setting it close it 
This 


will not hurt the staple and it will help in cleaning.” 
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statement was from Mr. Edwards. 

Next was an experience from Chairman Burnham. “We 
had been getting a low breaking strength on 30s, with 7%- 
inch cotton, around 51 pounds,” he said. “We redueed the 
beater speed on the Kirschner from 1,030 r. p. m. to 850 
r. p. m., and re-set the beaters. Then we went out into the 
card room and reduced the licker-in speed from 437 to 375, 
and carried the cotton on through with the lower speed, and 
we didn’t get the breaking strength. Can you account for 
that?” 

Mr. Edwards said he had made some tests with low 
licker-in speeds and that “with the low licker-in speed 
you don’t get the cotton as clean as with the higher licker-in 
speel; there is more foreign matter and the rolls have a 
tendency to bite the fiber and break it and therefore your 
yarn is weaker. What we must do is get all the trash out 
of the yarn that we can. The more trash and the more 
short fibers we take out the more uniform we get the fibers 
in length, and the breaking strength is going to stay up 
when you do that.” 

“That seems to explain it,” agreed the chairman. 

“How many of you men present have made tests along 
this line—to determine the relation of the picker room 
beater speeds to the breaking strength?” he continued. 
“There is a world of research in the picker room. No one 
of us has reached perfection there, no one is willing to go 
home and say his picker room is in the best condition pos- 
sible. Some slight changes, I find, get better results, but 
right along this line of better results I have had some 
mighty funny experiences. I went into a picker room once 
and was going to try to make some changes to get better 
results. I cut down speeds and cut down speeds, and set 
the machines up properly, or at least what I thought was 
proper. The breaking strength was better (with two pro- 
cesses of picking) and we said, ‘That’s fine,’ and figured we 
could cut out a process, so we pushed our intermediates over 
against the wall, and after running for about three months 
without them our breaking strength started going down. 
It was good at first and then it went down, down, down, all 
the time. Of course there was a reason. In going back 
over the proposition we found that we had gone into our 
picker room—just as bad as most of them and perhaps 
as good as most of them—and taken that breaker and that 
finisher and made good settings, yes, and the machines were 
working ideally and of course we got better breaking 
strength, but when those machines got into the same shape 
as the three processes were, they wouldn’t do any better or 

as good, and from that we concluded that we’d better slide 
those intermediates back into place, and look after our 
picker room.’ 

“T had the same experience,” said Mr. Cordle. 

“T had the same thing happen on the drawing,” con- 
tinued Mr. Burnham, “just to show you that one lesson 
wasn’t enough. But I do believe that one good process of 
drawing will do a lot better work than two poor ones. 
However, I had a list of the men present at one of our 
meetings in the Carolinas who had tried going from two 
processes of drawing to one process, and I believe that I 
am very safe in saying that at least 75 per cent of them are 
back on two processes now.” 

“Can anyone tell me what space should be allowed in 
the dust room per fan on the pickers?” asked Mr. Hazel- 
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wood. “I have a dust room that is too small, and I am con- 
fident that I am getting some back draft.” 

In replying to this question, Mr. Edwards said that at 
Lancaster they have “a picker room that is 100 x 127 feet, 
with the dust room in the basement beneath.” The dust flue, 
he said, is put about 20 feet from one wall, giving a dust 
room about 107 x 100. They have 34 machines that blow 
into that dust room. Mr. Burnham asked the size of the 
flue and Mr. Edwards replied that it was something like 
7 x 20 feet, he said the dust room was just about high 
enough for a tall man to stand up in. 


Mr. Hazelwood stated later that Mr. Edwards had about 
twice the amount of cubic feet of air to each picker that he 
has. Mr. Cordle asked Mr. Hazelwood whether the fan 
from the condenser was connected into the room, and the 
reply was that it was, but that the same trouble existed be- 
fore they put it in. 

“Has anyone noticed,” asked Mr. Burnham, “as the 
cotton comes from the opener room to the Morton distri- 
butor, any fine sheet of off-color short fiber winding up 
over the condenser cage? We have not had it, and I have 
asked several people who replied no, and I was wondering 
if anyone had noticed it and what the cause for it would 
be.” Mr. Edwards suggested that the trouble might be 
caused by an improper fan speed, or the doffer roll on the 
condenser might not be knocking off the cotton that it 
should. 

Another man said that a highly polished wire was needed 
and still another suggested that the damper was not set 
right, and it was pointed out that a faulty setting of thé 
damper would have a tendency to hold the cotton there. 

“A fellow wrote me and wanted to know if anyone had 
reported anything like that,” said Mr. Burnham in explana- 
tion of the question. 

The morning session adjourned at this point for the re- 
gular “Dutch” luncheon, which was held in the main dining 
room of the Inn. Scott Roberts, president of the Adelaide 
Mills, Anniston, spoke a few choice words of welcome to 
the visitors. David Clark acted as toastmaster, and called 
upon members for expressions in connection with the As- 
sociation work among whom were: J. O. Edwards, member 
of the Board of Governors; J. D. Loner, superintendent, 
Dwight Manufacturing Co., Alabama City, Ala.; and James 
A. Greer. 

Following the luncheon, the men returned to the meet- 
ing room for 

The Afternoon Session. 

The first feature of the afternoon session was a paper 
on “The Action of the Card on Cotton,” by J. O. Edwards, 
of Laneaster, 8. C., who said: 

“When this subject was given me it seemed that it would 
be rather hard to find something to talk about. But after 
thinking the subject over, it came to my mind that this 
was to be a practical discussion, and of course the differ- 
ent tests we had been conducting would be of interest to 
you. 
“After various tests made with feed plate settings the 
general conclusion seems to be that for print cloth numbers 
made of 1 to 1 1/16-inch cotton 17/1000 of an inch is the 
best setting. However, we do not say that this will be the best 
setting for all mills in the case of a dull licker-in, but with 
a good, sharp licker-in and the cotton not below middling, 


this setting will give good results. 
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“One mill running 50 per cent low grade cotton and 50 
per cent strippings, making mop and carpet yarns, was 
having trouble with cloudy sliver caused by the licker-in 
pulling in flakes or bunches of cotton. They decided the 
feed roll needed more weight and to get this they took off 
the cast iron feed roll weight and attached a strong coil 
spring with adjustable thumb screw. This gave them a 
much better looking sliver and helped the evenness of the 
work considerably. 

“Various tests have been made with licker-in speeds 
ranging from 300 to 750 r. p. m. With the low speed we 
did not get any better breaking strength, as we expected, but 
we did get a much trashier sliver. With the higher speed 
we of course got a much cleaner sliver and to our surprise 
the breaking strength was about as good as with a speed of 
455 r. p.m. Therefore for print cloth numbers we decided 
that the speeds sent out by the builders gave as good results 
as we could get. 

“However, the mill on low grade yarns, using 50 per 
cent strippings and 50 per cent low grade cotton, feeding an 
18-ounce lap making a 70-grain sliver, did improve their 
work and got better breaking strength by increasing the 
speed of the licker-in from 455 to 525 r. p. m. 

“One mill tried slowing down the flats and found by 
this test that the grade of strippings was much lower and 
the work no better. They then tried speeding up the flats 
which gave them a much better grade of strippings and 
some cleaner work. 

“Then the question came up about reversing the flats 
and this was tried out with the results that they were able 
to get out more neps than in any other test they had tried. 

“There has been much discussion about uneven yarn in 
the textile journals and at our meetings, and I want to call 
your especial attention to uneven work on cards. Very 
few mills realize the amount of bad work they make on 
ecards while laying down laps and stripping. 

“T am going to give you a report which many will be 
surprised at, but if you don’t believe it is going on in 
your mill, just try putting a man at making these tests and 
report to us at our next meeting, that is if you will tell us 
honestly what you found. 

“We put a man weighing behind card hands as they 
changed laps, on cards making a 48-grain sliver with the 
following results: Our weights ranged between 40 and 79, 
as follows: 40, 44, 53, 50, 70, 49, 74, 58, 60, 50, 52, 
78, 41, 58, 50, 79. On the same cards and with the same 
card hand, after we had been weighing this sliver for several 
weeks, we got these results: Our weights ranged from 35 
to 57, as follows: 57, 50, 48, 56, 40, 43, 46, 45, 49, 55, 
51, 46, 54, 35, 38, 47, 44, 40. This great variation will 
no doubt seem unreasonable to you and if it does, please 
go to a card yourself and see if you can lay a lap down 
without an unreasonable variation. It will pay any mill 
to weigh behind card hands until they are putting on their 
laps better. This same reasoning will apply to stripping 
only there is not quite as great a variation. 

“The ecard setting for the tests reported on print cloth 
numbers are as follows: feed plate, 17/1000; mote knives 
top, 10/1000, bottom 7/1000; licker-in to cylinder, 10/1000; 
flats, 10/1000; doffer to cylinder, 7/1000; comb to doffer, 
29/1000; back plate bottom, 17/1000; top, 29/1000; under 
sereen, back 17/1000; middle, 34/1000; front 14-ineh; 
stripping plate, 22/1000. 
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and one said he was running between 1,400 and 1,500, who 
said he was running 1,485. “We find,” he explained, “that 
we get better cleaning with that speed. A three-blade 
beater we run a little less. We get out more motes with 
the higher speed.” No others indicated the speeds they 
used. 

“Have you tested it for breaking strength?’ asked the 
chairman, referring to the product of the 1,485 r. p. m. 
beater. 

“Our yarn is for hosiery mill use, and breaking strength 
is not so essential as cleanliness,” was the reply, “although 
we did test some yarns for warp and they broke standard.” 

Going onto the intermediate picker with regard to speeds 
of beaters, one man indicated the use of a speed between 
1,100 and 1,200 r. p. m.; one between 1,200 and 1,250; one 
a speed of 1,325 r. p. m., saying he had it at 1,500 and cut 
it down. 

On the Kirschner beater in the finisher, one man said he 
ran this at 950 r. p. m., two between 950 and 1,050, and 
one man faster than 1,050, who said his speed was about 
1,173, making hosiery yarns, 24s to 32s. 

Mr. Burnham asked if anyone had any data on beats 
per inch. “Speaking of beats per inch,” replied Mr. Ed- 
wards, “I had a little thing sprung on me the other day 
that has put me to thinking about it. A young man at the 
mill said to me, ‘You are always talking about the beats 
per inch; did you ever think about the beats per ounce?’ 
Just think about that: you feed a heavier lap through and 
you of course are putting more ounces through. 

“Our beats per inch are about 24 on the breakers, 45 
on the intermediates, and around 58 on our finishers, and 
we have a breaking strength that is not up to standard. I 
have made different tests on breaking strength with dif- 
ferent speeds and different settings. I read an article 
some time ago about a man who ran two processes of pick- 
ing and made a lap every 20 minutes, getting 110 beats to 
the inch. He claimed he got 62 pounds breaking strength 
on 30s yarn. That was something new to me, so I tried it, 
and the first weighing I got—using two processes with the 
Kirschner beater at 100 beats to the inch—the breaking 
strength ran from 58 to 62 pounds, but there was not a 
time after that for about three months that we got over 55 
pounds, but it does give very good breaking strength.” 

(Eprror’s NoteE—The article which prompted Mr. Ed- 
ward’s experiments in this direction appeared on page 421 
of the April 1922 issue of Corron, and was entitled “What's 
the Answer?” Any readers interested in referring to this 
mill man’s experience and figures will find the article com- 
plete in that issue. ) 

“Tt is hard to tell just what is the best speed for break- 
ing strength,” continued Mr. Edwards. “On this I have 
never been able to keep it up. He will have his speed 
somewhere around 1,200 r. p. m. on a blade beater, and I 
tried it on the Kirschner at a speed of 1,000.” 

“I have a suspicion,” interpolated the chairman, “that 
a whole lot of people leave out the consideration of real 
careful settings on beaters when they change these speeds.” 

“The beaters on my breakers are set to 5/16 of an inch 
from the feed roll; on the intermediates, 14 inch; the Kir- 
schner beater in the finisher to 4% inch or just as close as 
I can get it without rubbing. I find by setting it close it 
will not hurt the staple and it will help in cleaning.” This 
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statement was from Mr. Edwards. 

Next was an experience from Chairman Burnham. “We 
had been getting a low breaking strength on 30s, with 7%- 
inch cotton, around 51 pounds,” he said. “We redueed the 
beater speed on the Kirschner from 1,030 r. p. m. to 850 
r. p. m., and re-set the beaters. Then we went out into the 
card room and reduced the licker-in speed from 437 to 375, 
and carried the cotton on through with the lower speed, and 
we didn’t get the breaking strength. Can you account for 
that?” 

Mr. Edwards said he had made some tests with low 
licker-in speeds and that “with the low licker-in speed 
you don’t get the cotton as clean as with the higher licker-in 
speel; there is more foreign matter and the rolls have a 
tendency to bite the fiber and break it and therefore your 
yarn is weaker. What we must do is get all the trash out 
of the yarn that we can. The more trash and the more 
short fibers we take out the more uniform we get the fibers 
in length, and the breaking strength is going to stay up 
when you do that.” 

“That seems to explain it,” agreed the chairman. 

“How many of you men present have made tests along 
this line—to determine the relation of the picker room 
beater speeds to the breaking strength?” he continued. 
“There is a world of research in the picker room. No one 
of us has reached perfection there, no one is willing to go 
home and say his picker room is in the best condition pos- 
sible. Some slight changes, I find, get better results, but 
right along this line of better results I have had some 
mighty funny experiences. I went into a picker room once 
and was going to try to make some changes to get better 
results. I cut down speeds and cut down speeds, and set 
the machines up properly, or at least what I thought was 
proper. The breaking strength was better (with two pro- 
cesses of picking) and we said, ‘That’s fine,’ and figured we 
could cut out a process, so we pushed our intermediates over 
against the wall, and after running for about three months 
without them our breaking strength started going down. 
It was good at first and then it went down, down, down, alk 
the time. Of course there was a reason. In going back 
over the proposition we found that we had gone into our 
picker room—just as bad as most of them and perhaps. 
as good as most of them—and taken that breaker and that 
finisher and made good settings, yes, and the machines were 
working ideally and of course we got better breaking 
strength, but when those machines got into the same shape 
as the three processes were, they wouldn’t do any better or 
as good, and from that we concluded that we’d better slide 
those intermediates back into place, and look after our 
picker room.’ 

“T had the same experience,” said Mr. Cordle. 

“T had the same thing happen on the drawing,” con- 
tinued Mr. Burnham, “just to show you that one lesson 
wasn’t enough. But I do believe that one good process of 
drawing will do a lot better work than two poor ones. 
However, I had a list of the men present at one of our 
meetings in the Carolinas who had tried going from two 
processes of drawing to one process, and I believe that I 
am very safe in saying that at least 75 per cent of them are 
back on two processes now.” 

“Can anyone tell me what space should be allowed in 
the dust room per fan on the pickers?” asked Mr. Hazel- 
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wood. “I have a dust room that is too small, and I am con- 
fident that I am getting some back draft.” 

In replying to this question, Mr. Edwards said that at 
Lancaster they have “a picker room that is 100 x 127 feet, 
with the dust room in the basement beneath.” The dust flue, 
he said, is put about 20 feet from one wall, giving a dust 
room about 107 x 100. They have 34 machines that blow 
into that dust room. Mr. Burnham asked the size of the 
flue and Mr. Edwards replied that it was something like 
7 x 20 feet, he said the dust room was just about high 
enough for a tall man to stand up in. 


Mr. Hazelwood stated later that Mr. Edwards had about 
twice the amount of cubic feet of air to each picker that he 
has. Mr. Cordle asked Mr. Hazelwood whether the fan 
from the condenser was connected into the room, and the 
reply was that it was, but that the same trouble existed be- 
fore they put it in. 

“Has anyone noticed,” asked Mr. Burnham, “as the 
cotton comes from the opener room to the Morton distri- 
butor, any fine sheet of off-color short fiber winding up 
over the condenser cage? We have not had it, and I have 
asked several people who replied no, and I was wondering 
if anyone had noticed it and what the cause for it would 
be.” Mr. Edwards suggested that the trouble might be 
caused by an improper fan speed, or the doffer roll on the 
condenser might not be knocking off the cotton that it 
should. 

Another man said that a highly polished wire was needed 
and still another suggested that the damper was not set 
right, and it was pointed out that a faulty setting of thé 
damper would have a tendency to hold the cotton there. 

“A fellow wrote me and wanted to know if anyone had 
reported anything like that,” said Mr. Burnham in explana- 
tion of the question. 

The morning session adjourned at this point for the re- 
gular “Dutch” luncheon, which was held in the main dining 
room of the Inn. Scott Roberts, president of the Adelaide 
Mills, Anniston, spoke a few choice words of welcome to 
the visitors. David Clark acted as toastmaster, and called 
upon members for expressions in connection with the As- 
sociation work among whom were: J. O. Edwards, member 
of the Board of Governors; J. D. Loner, superintendent, 
Dwight Manufacturing Co., Alabama City, Ala.; and James 
A. Greer. 

Following the luncheon, the men returned to the meet- 
ing room for 

The Afternoon Session. 

The first feature of the afternoon session was a paper 
on “The Action of the Card on Cotton,” by J. O. Edwards, 
of Laneaster, 8. C., who said: 

“When this subject was given me it seemed that it would 
be rather hard to find something to talk about. But after 
thinking the subject over, it came to my mind that this 
was to be a practical discussion, and of course the differ- 
ent tests we had been conducting would be of interest to 
you. 
“After various tests made with feed plate settings the 
general conclusion seems to be that for print cloth numbers 
made of 1 to 1 1/16-inch cotton 17/1000 of an inch is the 
best setting. However, we do not say that this will be the best 
setting for all mills in the case of a dull licker-in, but with 
a good, sharp licker-in and the cotton not below middling, 


this setting will give good results. 
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“One mill running 50 per cent low grade cotton and 50 
per cent strippings, making mop and carpet yarns, was 
having trouble with cloudy sliver caused by the licker-in 
pulling in flakes or bunches of cotton. They decided the 
feed roll needed more weight and to get this they took off 
the cast iron feed roll weight and attached a strong coil 
spring with adjustable thumb screw. This gave them a 
much better looking sliver and helped the evenness of the 
work considerably. 

“Various tests have been made with licker-in speeds 
ranging from 300 to 750 r. p. m. With the low speed we 
did not get any better breaking strength, as we expected, but 
we did get a much trashier sliver. With the higher speed 
we of course got a much cleaner sliver and to our surprise 
the breaking strength was about as good as with a speed of 
455 r. p.m. Therefore for print cloth numbers we decided 
that the speeds sent out by the builders gave as good results 
as we could get. 

“However, the mill on low grade yarns, using 50 per 
cent strippings and 50 per cent low grade cotton, feeding an 
18-ounce lap making a 70-grain sliver, did improve their 
work and got better breaking strength by increasing the 
speed of the licker-in from 455 to 525 r. p. m. 

“One mill tried slowing down the flats and found by 
this test that the grade of strippings was much lower and 
the work no better. They then tried speeding up the flats 
which gave them a much better grade of strippings and 
some cleaner work. 

“Then the question came up about reversing the flats 
and this was tried out with the results that they were able 
to get out more neps than in any other test they had tried. 

“There has been much discussion about uneven yarn in 
the textile journals and at our meetings, and I want to call 
your especial attention to uneven work on cards. Very 
few mills realize the amount of bad work they make on 
cards while laying down laps and stripping. 

“IT am going to give you a report which many will be 
surprised at, but if you don’t believe it is going on in 
your mill, just try putting a man at making these tests and 
report to us at our next meeting, that is if you will tell us 
honestly what you found. 

“We put a man weighing behind card hands as they 
changed laps, on cards making a 48-grain sliver with the 
following results: Our weights ranged between 40 and 79, 
as follows: 40, 44, 53, 50, 70, 49, 74, 58, 60, 50, 52, 
78, 41, 58, 50, 79. On the same cards and with the same 
card hand, after we had been weighing this sliver for several 
weeks, we got these results: Our weights ranged from 35 
to 57, as follows: 57, 50, 48, 56, 40, 43, 46, 45, 49, 55, 
51, 46, 54, 35, 38, 47, 44, 40. This great variation will 
no doubt seem unreasonable to you and if it does, please 
go to a card yonrself and see if you can lay a lap down 
without an unreasonable variation. It will pay any mill 
to weigh behind card hands until they are putting on their 
laps better. This same reasoning will apply to stripping 
only there is not quite as great a variation. 

“The ecard setting for the tests reported on print cloth 
numbers are as follows: feed plate, 17/1000; mote knives 
top, 10/1000, bottom 7/1000; licker-in to cylinder, 10/1000; 
flats, 10/1000; doffer to cylinder, 7/1000; comb to doffer, 
29/1000; back plate bottom, 17/1000; top, 29/1000; under 
sereen, back 17/1000; middle, 34/1000; front 14-inch; 
stripping plate, 22/1000. 
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“The card setting for tests reported on the coarse 
numbers are as follows: feed plate, 12/1000; mote knives, 
top 17/1000; bottom 7/1000; licker-in to cylinder, 
10/1000; flats, 10/1000 medium; doffer to cylinder, 7/1000; 
comb to doffer, 22/1000; back plate bottom 17/1000; top 
29/1000; under screen, back 29/1000; middle, 58/1000; 
front, 14-inch; stripping plate, 22/1000.” 

Following the reading of his paper, Mr. Edwards pre- 
sented the totals of some test figures on the variation in 
sliver due to the laying down of laps at the card, and these 
were as follows: “Over a period of six months, taking a 
48-grain sliver as standard, our weights ran above the 
standard 46.4 per cent, and below the weight 24.8 per cent, 
making a total of 71.2 per cent extreme variation from 
standard.” 

Mr. Burnham at this point stated that there are a 
number of places in the card room where conditions similar 
in effect to this one might be found, and suggested to the 
men present that they make the same tests as Mr. Ed- 
wards to determine the actual conditions. He further 
mentioned the practice of putting on more weight when 
using low grade or mixed cotton, pointing out that some 
difficulty might be eliminated by putting more weight on 
the feed roll of the cards. “The same thing applies in the 
spinning,” he continued, “Take the standard weights that 
you are running and add some, if you are running waste, 
and you will get better results with a little more weight on 
the rolls. 
waste you are running it into coarse numbers, and it is 


When you are running a large percentage of 


heavy when it comes from your rolls.” 

“Mr. Edwards,” continued the chairman, “has endeavor- 
ed, at the request of the chairman, to give us the settings 
for print cloth numbers, following out an endeavor to 
standardize, if such a thing is possible. He has given us 
here the settings of a card in order to start the discussion. 
For print cloth numbers, he opens up the feed plate to a 
17/1000 gauge. Will somebody start this; if you are set- 
ting different from this, get up and tell us about it. How 
Ten indicated that 
they were. One man said he sets to a 15/1000 gauge on 18s 


many are setting closer than this?” 


to 26s yarn. 

The next question was that of changing the flat speeds. 
The direct question from the chairman, “How many have 
reduced the speed of the flats from standard?” brought this 
answer from J. H. Garrett, overseer carding, Central Mill, 
Sylacauga, Ala.: “I didn’t reduce the speed of the flats, but 
I did eut down the speed of the cylinder to 152.” Asked 
why he did this, he said it was in order to get a closer set- 
ting. Further inquiry developed that Mr. Garrett has 
been doing this about two years, he is carding 68 pounds 
a day per card, on 24s to 32s yarn, using good cotton with 
no waste. 

“At the last carders’ meeting,’ said Mr. Clark, “that 
question came up, and practically everyone there who had 
tried a speed of 160 on the cylinder didn’t get good results.” 

Another man asked Mr. Garrett whether his card room is 
on the first or second floor, and the reply was that it is on 
the ground floor. 

“We have reports,” stated the chairman, “where they 
have raised the cylinder speed to 175 without any bad re- 
sults; that is possible, if the points of the wire are good. 
With a loosely fastened wire and the higher speed—the 
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centrifugal foree—wil] make the teeth raise a little.” 

Getting back to the flat speeds, Chairman Burnham con- 
tinued, “I went into one mill where a man had reduced the 
speed of the flats and had reduced his strippings 3344 per 

cent. I noticed that the fly in the spinning room was awful. 
He was taking it through in the roving and leaving it in 
until it got to the spinning room.” 

Mr. Edwards reported a test along this line with simi- 
lar results. 

“I do believe that the speed of the flats is something 
that we can experiment with to advantage,” Mr. Burnham 
said. 

Guy L. Melchor was called on for information in this 
connection, and referred the question to H. B. Miller, who 
said, “I can’t tell you anything about reducing the speeds, 
but I can about increasing them. I think it depends on the 
cotton a man is using and the product he is making. Where 
you are on strips I think it helps, and the way to do it is to 
change the worm drive from a single to a double worm, and 
that’s all there is to it. You will find that where the flats 
fill up on the single worm that they will not do so on the 
double. I have done that with very good success. You get 
30 per cent more strippings by doubling the speed.” 

“What about card drafts?’ Chairman Burnham asked 
in opening up the discussion on this subject. “I notice in 
Corton that some of its contributors have taken the bit 
in their teeth and gone ahead on this. Suppose we get a 
show of hands on card drafts. From 80 to 100?” Four 
indicated that they were using drafts within these limits. 
“From 100 to 110?” There were six affirmative answers. 
One man indicated a draft between 110 and 120. Mr. 
Smith said he is using 135. “I use a 12-ounce lap, and card 
a 42 grain sliver; you can figure that. We set closer than 
some of you. I set the feed plate to a 12; cylinder to licker- 
in, a tight 7; the flats to a 7; cylinder to doffer, tight 7 
and loose 5. Fly comb set to 10; carding 62 pounds a day.” 

“What do you call a loose 5?” somebody asked. “Where 
you can just feel it,’ was the reply. “The reason I asked, 
continued the questioner, “was that I went into a mill once 
and a man told me he was setting to a ‘loose 10,’ and I went 
around and tried it and I got a 17 out of that ‘loose 10, ” 
Mr. Smith indicated he is using 1 5/16 inch cotton, and 
the chairman explained that in the discussion on drafts 
he had intended referring to 1-inch staple only. 

Mr. Smith emphasized the necessity of proper grinding 
of cards, saying that “I grind my cards about every five or 
six weeks.” 

Mr. Burnham stated that Mr. Smith’s case was an ex- 
ception with his draft. He next asked for any experiences 
in the testing of a draft as high as 120. L. B. Colberf, 
overseer of carding, The Trion Company, Trion, Ga., said 
he had changed one card and ran it three days, but found 
that the ends would not stay up and that the selvage was 
too thin. 

“You found that just on the card, Mr. Colbert, you 
didn’t run it out into yarn at all?’ asked the chairman. 
Mr. Colbert replied that he stopped his experiment with 
the card. 

Chairman Burnham asked Mr. Edwards if he had made 
any tests in this connection, and the latter gentleman re- 
plied, “No, but we do contemplate making some tests along 
this line. Our cards are so arranged that we cannot get 
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over 120 draft, but we are working to change things so that 
we can get up to 130 or 140 and upward.” 

Here Mr. Clark reported that a man who did not wish 
his name to be mentioned had stated to him that after 
making exhaustive tests on the question of card drafts over 
a period of two years, he had found that the work im- 
25, but after going higher 


This mill 


proved on drafts up as high as 
than that, the strength began going down again. 
is using 122 for the best strength, he said. 

At this point, it was brought to the attention of the 
chairman that T. H. Rennie, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pell City (Ala.) Manufacturing Company, 
who is a past president of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, had entered the room, and Mr. Rennie 
was called upon for a few remarks in connection with the 
carding, diseussion. Mr. Rennie spoke in somewhat of a 
reminiscent vein over his experience of 40 years in the 
textile manufacturing game, saying in part: 

“T was running a cotton mill 40 years ago, and I re- 
member shortly after that I purchased some revolving flat 
cards, and a man from New England told me that I was 
crazy, that I had made a big mistake. And here you are 
speaking about reversing the direction of the flats. The 
originator of the revolving flat ecard, when he made his 
first card, designed them to run in the reversed direction, 
but found that the loss in waste was so great that he had 
to change his plan by having the flats run in the same direc- 
tion as the cylinder. 

“The only thing I have ever seen along this line was got- 
ten up by a man, since dead, who devised an improvement 
on. the stripping arrangement. The first half of the card 
was stripped at the center of the card and the strips carried 
over to the side, and then the other flats were stripped on 
the front. He got a remarkable result, but why it was never 
taken up by the manufacturers of cotton mill machinery, I 
have never understood. I watched it for two years, and it 
gave wonderful results, because all the heavy stuff was 
taken out in the center of the card and the remainder was 
very light. 

“T think you men will find, the longer you are in the 
mill business and the more disgusted you get with it, that 
your drafts will be practically regulated by the stuff you 
are turning out at the other end of the mill. One gentle- 
man— Mr. Smith, I have seen him before— spoke about a 
12-ounce lap and a 42-grain card sliver. Of course, that is 
possible when a man is making that kind of stuff, but if a 
man was running a 22,000-spindle mill, turning out 120,000 
pounds a week, he wouldn’t do it by carding 62 pounds a 
day to the card. 

“T think the greatest difficulty in the American mills 
today is the fact that they used to have the idea that a 
eard could be run like a picker. If you had to have 200 
pounds a day, put it through; but today the American 
manufacturers are waking up to the fact that there is a dif- 
ference between the picker and the card. 

The gentleman from Sylacauga—Mr. Garrett; I’ve seen 
him before, too— is carding 68 pounds a day, and you are 
going to get better results if you do not try to shove it 
through the cards. Why, the Englishman thinks he is play- 
ing heck if he cards over 550 pounds per card in 54 hours, 
and the Englishmen on fine numbers— they would never 
think of carding more than 300 pounds to the ecard in a 
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week. 
The thing you carders want to keep in your heads—if you 
build mills of your own—is that you have enough cards 
to take care of what is going through. Why, in making a 
heavy export sheeting, some carding was put in with the 
We are 


gradually waking up to the fact that we must have enough 


idea of carding 175 pounds per day with a eard. 


carding surface to card the cotton. 

“Miller says he has speeded up his flats, and of course 
he gets better results on low-grade stock. We are coming 
to the time now, with electrification in the mills, that allows 
us to do things different from the way we used to have to 
do them when we had a big engine and had to run every- 


thing all the time. The mill is more mobile today. 


“T do not think there is so much in some of the theories 
One ot 


the important things in the English system is a good lap. 


that we are always working on along certain lines. 


The picker room in the English system is the foundation, 
and it is yours. If you do not get a good lap, you are not 
going to get good yarn. If you have a good lap, regardless 
of drafts, ete., you are going to get good results. 

“The people who buy the cotton do not ecard it. They 
will give you cotton from 5/8 to an inch in length up and 
you will find many mills buying compressed cotton where it 
is taken right out and fed into the feeders, and you have 
to expect. that they will have trouble:in keeping numbers. 

“In England the mills are all on finer work and they 
open up their cotton and let it age for a week ahead. The 
cotton opened last week is used for spinning this week. 
They give the cotton a chance.. Some day we are going to 
get down where we do things that the greatest spinners in 
the world do, and we will find that the English are doing the 
things that will make good yarn. 

“There is nothing that is of any more value to you men 
Mr. “You 


never lose sight of the fundamental principle of your job— 


than these meetings,” concluded Rennie. must 


the picker room. If the pickers are not right, there won't’ 
be anything right in the mill. If your pickers are right, 
and the cards are right, you are going to get good results 
unless somebody else makes a bungle.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Rennie’s remarks, the chairman 
brought the discussion back to the question of licker-in 
speeds. Calling for a show of hands, he asked how many 
were running ‘over 450 r. p. m., on the licker-in. Mr. EKd- 
wards says he runs 455 r. p. m. Two indicated the use of a 
speed between 425 and 450 r. p. m. 
running lower than 400. 

Mr. Edwards in discussing this subject, also said that 
they had experimented with slower flat speeds, and thai 
then the flats were slowed down, the strippings were of a 
good deal lower grade; when they speeded up the flats it 
took out more and gave some cleaner work. He pointed out 
that the slower flat speed would allow the waste to go 
through into the spinning room where it would get all over 
the creels and on the floor. 

Fly Frames. 

The next feature was the presentation of a paper on 
“Fly Frames and Ideas on the Keeping of Numbers,” pre- 
pared by Robert Huskey, overseer carding, Whitney (S. C.) 
Manufacturing Co. In Mr. Huskey’s absence, this was read 
In this paper, Mr. Huskey said: 


No one said he was 


by the aeting secretary. 
“This is not a very extensive treatise on the subject of 
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fly frames, but the writer has had quite a number of years 
experience and will endeavor to give you briefly a few im- 
portant facts pertaining to this subject. 

“First I want to say something about the speed of slub- 
bers. It has been my experience that the slower they are 
run, without cutting down the production, the better the 
results will be. Some time ago we slowed down our 
spindle speed on a 11 x 54-inch slubber from 730 r. p. m. 
to 548 r. p. m. and took out twist to build up our front roll 
speed in order to get about the same production. We were 
not able to build up the front roll speed to the original 
point, but in consideration of the better running work we 
figure the production is better than it was with the fast 
spindle speed. The results so far have been highly satis- 
factory. This should apply equally as well on intermedi- 
ates and fly frames. This will cause less wear on the ma- 
chines and enable you to run with less power. 

“In regard to twist in roving, I think just enough to 
keep it from stretching and breaking back at the next pro- 
cess is sufficient. It is true, a frame will run better with 
more twist, but there is a danger of covering up many de- 
fects that should be remedied in the preceding processes, 
such as bad carding, singlings on drawing, badly pieced 
ends and a number of other things that could be mentioned. 

“From experience I have learned not to have any stand- 
ard settings for rolls on fly frames. This should be watched 
carefully and tests made as the cotton is changed from time 
to time. The amount of stock as well as the quality should 
be considered when setting rolls. Roll setting is more im- 
portant where short staple cotton is used. 

“Another thing I want to speak of is the cone belt. I 
notice in some textile papers that belt dressing is pre- 
scribed for the cone belt. This should never be allowed 
for it will cause the roving to be stretched, besides other bad 
results when the dressing is first applied. The attendant 
will have trouble when winding the cone belt back at doff 
time; besides it is not necessary to put belt dressing on a 
cone belt, regardless of the load it carries. If the cone 
belt slips the cause should be ascertained and remedied ac- 
cordingly. You will generally find in such cases that the 
bearings at the lifting gear or other slow moving parts of 
the frame have not been properly oiled or need setting. 
For this purpose, I would advise that a thin coat of paint 
be put on the small end of the bottom cone about fifteen 
inches from the small end of the cone. The belt should be 
the right length, so that the cone will hang just at the 
correct angle to give the proper weight on the belt. A 
good rider should always be placed on the cone belt to as- 
sist in doing the work. The best belt the writer has ever 
seen is a one-inch belt with a two-inch rider riveted or 
laced to it. This gives a one-inch belt width in contact 
with the cone. We have one in our mill that has been run- 
ning about three years and it is still a good belt. 

“T have dealt so far with the part played by the ma- 
chinery toward getting good results from fly frames, but 
I want to say here that the greatest asset an overseer has 
is well trained and conscientious operatives. A few minutes 
spent every day training help in the art of running frames 
will increase production and improve the quality and be 
for the best interest of everybody concerned. I have in 
mind a young girl who in less than a year has developed 
inte an efficient frame hand, due to good training. Any 


frame will make bad work, no matter how well it is fixed, 
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if the operative—whether through igtiorance or otherwise 
—does not do his part. 
personnel. 

“Now as to keeping numbers, I think this job should 
be up to one man, and of course he should have the entire 
cooperation of the foremen in the plant. I have known of 
numbers being kept successfully where the carder kept the 
warp and the superintendent kept the filling numbers. 
This was in order to keep peace and harmony between the 
carder and the spinner, as the spinning foreman did not 
want to lighten his filling at the request of the carder. 
There are many things that enter into the keeping of num- 
bers correctly. I think the place to keep numbers is on the 
finisher pickers. The writer has kept numbers for a mill 
that had a 12,000-pound production per day, and would go 
three months at a time without changing gears anywhere, 


The problem is in improving the 


_ but would lighten or heavy on laps as was necessary. The 


was on coarse numbers, but I believe that much changing 
of gears on finer numbers can be eliminated this way. In 
wet weather, beams at the warpers will weigh from six 
to ten pounds heavy, but will return to normal when the 
weather clears up without necessitating a change on the 
machines.” 

At the conclusion of this paper, Mr. Burnham added 
that they were surprised at their mill to find how much 
better could be done with just a little bit under recognized 
standard twist. “I got this idea at an Assoeijation meeting,” 
he said, “that it was the right thing to do; therg should 
be just enough twist in it to pull it through to thé next 
process.” ° 

Mr. Cordle again questioned Mr. Miller concerning the 
Exposition Mills, at Atlanta, where the latter gentleman 
was formerly overseer of carding when J. Stoney Drake 
was the superintendent, asking this time what twist Mr. 
Miller put in the speeder roving. 

“About five teeth over standard,” replied Mr. Willer, 
“but that was only on the speeders.” He further indicated 
that sometimes the breaking strength was up to standard, 
depending on the cotton. “At that time I was using 
Draper’s old standard, and the standard break was 92 on 
my yarns, 19s; sometimes when we got good cotton we got 
it up to 100.” 

Referring to the question of cutting the spindle speed 
on roving frames, Mr. Burnham said that—as pointed out 
in Mr. Huskey’s paper—his carder had suggested “that we 
cut the spindle speed and take out twist and build the front 
roll speed back up, and it worked fine. We have the 
spindle speed cut away down from where it was, and I 
have cut out the vibration and repairs—I have eut the 
repair bill in half.” 

“I want to ask a question,” requested Mr. Edwards. 
“When you cut the spindle speed on a frame do you de- 
crease or increase the twist?” The reply was that the mere 
changing of speed didn’t change the twist, that this is 
done through another means, but is made possible by the 
lower speed. 

Mr. Rennie related an experience in connection with 
this discussion. He said that a number of years ago a 
man had gone to a big mill as an expert, the trouble with 
the mill being that the earding was away behind and could 
not keep up with the spinning room—some of the frames 
were stopped all of the time waiting on the carding. This 
expert went to that mill for the purpose of observing it 
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for three weeks, and then he went to the superintendent 
and told him that his roving frames were running altogether 
too fast. The superintendent, Mr. Rennie said, became 
slightly riled up, and replied, “Tom Rennie sent you down 
here, and the first thing you do is to ruin the mill.” The 
young expert was a little cocky, “as young men are,” con- 
tinued Mr. Rennie, and he insisted on his point. “You 
want something to get the work through the carding de- 
partment,” he told the superintendent, “and your sole 
trouble is speed.” Finally after consideration the super- 
intendent said, “Well, I am going to let you do what you 
want to do,” and, calling in the master mechanic, told him, 
“You make any changes in the card room that this man 
wants.” They reduced the speed of the slubbers, inter- 
mediates and speeders 20 per cent, continued Mr. Rennie, 
very much to the horror of the superintendent, “but in 
three weeks they had the card room going to the point where 
they had to shut it down on Friday because they didn’t 
have any bobbins.” 

Mr. Burnham related a similar account of a“man in 
the Carolinas, who seemed very much horrified because “all 
their superintendent had done since he had been there was 
to eut down speeds,” when as a matter of fact that was 
all that needed to be done. 

“T believe that we can cut down speeds in the South 
Carolina mills,” continued the chairman. “It is not al- 
ways that we are allowed to do those things. The man must 
have the confidence of his management before he is allowed 
to take many drastic steps that will allow him to cut down 
speeds to the point where it will affect the month’s or the 
week’s, or the year’s production. However, I believe we 
would all do well to look into the question of spindle 
speeds on all the fly frames.” 

“T will say one thing,” added Mr. Edwards, “With the 
lower spindle speed you will have better running work, 
and naturally with better running work you can get off a 
larger production. If it took you just a little longer to 
make a doff than it did before the result is that you have 
less ends to put up.” 


? 


Reealling the exact figures on a test in reduction of speed 
and twist, Mr. Burnham said that in this experiment, “these 
speeders were running a 3 hank roving, with a little bit 
over Draper standard twist and that stuff was not running 
very well on the frames. We cut the spindle speed down 
something like 25 or 30 per cent, and built the front roll 
back almost to where it was formerly, putting on a larger 
twist gear, and for the first 15 hours it was run after the 
change we didn’t have one end down. And it has run al- 
most that well ever since. That’s really ‘good running 
work,’ when you can run for 15 hours with no ends down.” 


Drawing Frames. 

After this discussion of roving frames, the subject of 
drawing was taken up, and the first general question from 
the chairman was with reference to front roll speeds. His 
question, “Who is running a front roll speed as high as 
400 r. p. m.? brought no affirmative responses. Three said 
they were running between 350 and 400; nine between 300 
and 350; three between 250 and 300; and none between 200 
and 250. ‘ 

Responding to a direct question from the chair, Mr. 
Miller replied that he had found that the lower the speed 
the better the running of the work. 
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“I don’t know that there is any one question that has 
been as extensively discussed as this one of cutting down 
speeds on the drawing frames,” said Mr. Clark in con- 
nection with this discussion, referring to the previous 
carders’ meetings in the Carolinas. He cited an instance 
of a man using 220 r. p. m., with a remarkable increase in 
the breaking strength of the yarn. 

A question put to the audience indicated that practically 
all were using two processes of drawing, while no one said 
he was using only one process. Mr. Burnham said “We 
tried one process, but we could not see our way clear to 
keep running it.” 

Mr. Clark stated that several of the groups of fine yarn 
mills in and around the Gastonia and Charlotte section 
in North Carolina are now using the one-process drawing 
system—such as the mills of D. E. Rhyne, John C. Rankin, 
and others. He then recounted an experiment at a former 
meeting of carders in Charoltte when Marchall Dilling, 
then chairman of the carders’ committee, had brought 
samples of two yarns of the same make, one spun with 
one process of drawing and the other with two processes of 
drawing, the only distinguishing mark between the two 
being that one yarn was marked with a green tag, and the 
other with a pink tag, knowledge of which was which 
being only in the possession of the chairman. Following 
the discussion between some of the men with reference to 
the relative quality of yarn made with the one-process and 
the two-process drawing systems, these samples were passed 
among the audience, and Mr. Clark stated that about eigh- 
teen men selected the yarn with the pink tag as being the 
better yarn of the two, only one man picking the green 
tagged yarn—and the pink tag was on the varn spun with 
the one process of drawing. 

He further reported that a new superintendent going 
into a Carolina mill and seeing only one process of draw- 
ing in the lay-out, immediately declared that he would have 
to have another process put in, but after making some tests 
on the yarn, had decided to continue running the mill as 
it was. 


The Chairman next asked if anyone had installed an 
evener motion on drawing frames, but no experiences were 
reported. Mr. Burnham stated that he had seen this attach- 
ment in operation at an eastern mill. 


Discussing drafts on drawing frames, Mr. Edwards re- 
ported that he has been making tests on short drafts— 
making two numbers, using four ends up instead of six, and 
“TI was looking at it before I left the mill and it looked very 
nice.” 

An Anniston man reported that a local mill having 
trouble had put up five ends instead of six, and that they 
got results in bettering the breaking strength by three or 
four pounds. He stated that in changing over, the drafts 
were disproportionate, and after trying to find someone 
who could tell him how to figure these drafts, he finally 
ran across Mr. Rennie on the train and that gentleman 
replied to his question promptly, “Between the back and 
third rolls, the 6th root of the number; third and second 
the fourth root; between the first and second, the square 
root.” 

Replying to a question as to the front roll speed at the 
mills using the one-process drawing, Mr. Clark said this 
was 220 r. p. m., and continued, “IT would like to call your 
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attention to the fact that if you will put the drawing sliver 
through three, four and five processes, you will find that it 
will get weaker and weaker, and I think that proves that 
the drawing does injure the staple.” 

Mr. Miller reported that at Exposition by going onto 
the single process they were able to eut the front roll 
speed down to 150 on all the drawing, and “I would like 
to say that the spinners were running 12 and 14 sides, on 
19s yarn.” 

“There are two things that make for strength,” ob- 
served Mr. Rennie at this point. “The natural twist or 
corrugation in the fiber, and the twist you put in. 
of course has two functions to perform: one is the leveling 
of the fiber and the other is the elongation of the staple. 
The more twist you put in the smoother you make the fiber, 
and the more corrugations you take out the more twist you 


Drawing 


must put in to retain the same strength.” 

One of our troubles, continued Mr. Rennie, “is the size 
of the front roll. No drawing frame should be made with 
an 1%-inch roll; you can’t set the rolls properly under 
that eondition. The old style drawing frame never had 
anything bigger than an 14%-inch roll, and I stand here to 
say there was never any better drawing made than on 
the old style frame, if it was properly looked after.” The 
larger rolls, he said, were put in for a purpose; a larger 
production can be secured at the same speed, but “when 
you go to make an adjustment between the front and second 
rolls you can never do it as you should. When you set the 
larger rolls together you cannot get it down to the length 
of the ordinary staple run. 

“Tt is one of the crying shames, the way they are 
building the 15-inch roll top and bottom on the front 
of the drawing frame; it injures the stock and doesn’t give 
you an even sliver. If we could get the machinery people 
to build these so that we could adjust them to local eondi- 
tions things would be beter. That is one of the reasons 
why one process is better than two, as you get rid of half 
your trouble.” 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Burnham related an in- 
cident in a mill where the ends would not stay up on the 
drawing, and investigation showed that the boy who was 
running the frame on a hank basis was taking the ends 
from the front and running them back through again. 

Chairman Burnham then expressed his appreciation to 
the members for their interest and help, and concluded the 
meeting with an earnest request that the men go home 
and try out some of the tests, pointing out from his own 
experience with previous discussions of this sort that while 
every test didn’t produce startlingly successful results, the 
percentage of experiments that did turn out profitably 
were well worth the time. and trouble. 

Announcement was made that the next meeting of the 
spinners’ division of the Association will be held in Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., about the middle of January. 

At 4:30 o’clock, following the adjournment of the meet- 
ing, the film “Thirsty Cotton” was shown to an interested 
audience of mill men by H. B. Rogers, of the Parks-Cramer 
Company. This film, brought to Anniston upon request, 
has been exhibited at a number of textile conventions and 
gatherings during the last few months, and shows the ef- 
fect of proper humidification in the running of the work 
through the different processes. It was announced at the 


meeting that any mill managements desiring to have this 
film exhibited at their plants may have this done by ap- 
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plication to the Parks-Cramer Company, at Charlotte, N. 
C., expressing their desire. 

It is superflous to add, at the conclusion of this report, 
that the meeting was a most successful and helpful affair. 
Expressions from many of those present after the meeting 
were that they were going home and experiment and re- 
port at the next meeting of the division. The ‘hospitality 
of the Anniston textile men is also to be mentioned as thoro- 
ughly enjoyable. 

Double Row Bearings. 

The success of Strom double-row bearings in many in- 
stallations has resulted in the addition of these bearings to 
the U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Company’s line of single-row 
radial, angular contact and thrust bearings. 

Strom double-row bearings are of two types, standard 
One of the outstanding features of these 
Two independent 


and maximum. 
bearings is the retainer construction. 





At Lert A DousBLe Row, Maximum Type, RapIAL BEARING. 
At Rieut Aa Dousite Row, ‘Derep-Groove STANDARD 
Type Rapiat BEARING. 


riveted retainers are used, one for each row of balls, 
thereby insuring the same strength in each retainer as ob- 
tained in the single-row type of bearings. They are especi- 
ally adaptable for installations requiring unusual bearing 
capacity in a limited amount of space. 

These bearings are designed to earry heavy radial loads. 
However, owing to their construction, they are capable of 


supporting thrust loads also. 





H. H. WIituis is receiving the congratulations of his 
friends on the announcement of his marriage, on Saturday, 
December 23, to Miss Alice Moore, of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Willis, it will be remembéred, is a South Carolinian, 
a graduate of Clemson College, class of 1917, with a degree 
in textile engineering. Since that time he has been con- 
nected with the United States Department of Agriculture 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry, at Washington, D. C., 
as cotton specialist. ‘Mrs. Willis is a native of Illinois, 
and is a graduate of Northwestern University. She is a 
daughter of Ernest R. Moore, and has resided in Wash- 
ington since 1918. 

S. D. Stokes has been transferred from overseer card- 
ing at the Marlboro Mills No. 1 and 2, McColl, 8S. C., to a 
similar position at the No. 5 Mill at Bennettsville, 8S. C. 

L. R. OGLETREE has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., and accepted 
a position at the Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
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Northeast Brazil as a Cotton Producer 


BY DR. ILDEFONSO ALBANO. 


The Federal Government of Brazil has begun an im 
mense work of public improvement comparable in magni- 
tude and economic importance to that carried on by the 
United States under the Reclamation Act. 
ing consists of the irrigation of the great semi-arid region 
States of 


Pernambuco, 


The undertak- 


in the northeastern section of Brazil in the 
Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte, 


Bahia and Pianby, lying between 5° 


Parahyba, 
and 10° south of the 
equator. These States have a present population of about 
2,500,000 people and produce the highest grade long staple 
cotton, together with a fine quality of hides and skins. 
During past years this district has been subjected at inter- 
vals to severe droughts—or “seccas” as they are known in 
Brazil—which have on several occasions almost completely 
devastated the region, destroying the stock and theusands 
of the people, and paralyzing industry for long periods. 
The irrigation project will give relief from these seccas 
and at the same time multiply the normal production. 
Under irrigation the district will contribute a staple in- 
dustry in connection with the culture of long staple cot- 
ton, which will be second only to the coffee industry of 
Brazil as an element of national economic stability. 


For the prosecution of this irrigation development the 
Brazilian Government has entered into a contract with two 
inglish companies and one American company for the con- 
struction of great reservoirs and other works appurten- 
ant to irrigation projects. The contract given to the Ameri- 
can company calls for the construction of five great dams, 
known as Poco dos Paus, Oros, Piranhas, Sao Gonealo and 
Piloes. The dam at Pocos dos Paus will contain over 750,- 
000 eubie yards, which will be one of the greatest masses of 
masonry placed in a dam of this character in the world. 
The dam at Oros will impound 3,000,000 acre feet of water, 
more or less, which will make it second to Elephant Butte, 
the largest artificial reservoir in the world. The three dams 
at Poco dos Paus, Oros and Piranhas will be 150 feet or 
more in height, which places them among the high dams of 
the earth. The dams at Sao Goncalo and Piloes will be 
more or less 60 feet in height and will be important por- 
tions of the proposed irrigation system. The waters im- 
pounded in the reservoirs will be utilized for the develop- 
ment of alluvial lands bordering the rivers whose waters are 
thus impounded. 

For construction purposes each of the dams under the 
contract held by the American company is being equipped 
with a full complement of modern construction machinery 
electrically operated, the electrie current to be generated 
by steam driven generators until such time as water power 
can be made available and be applied to the work. The 
work of equipping the dams began in August, 1921, since 
which time about 12,000 tons of modern machinery have 
been shipped and are now in process of installation at the 
dam sites, which are located about 350 miles in the in- 
terior, being reached from Fortaleza, Ceara, by meter 
gauge railways. 

The administrative force on each dam is composed of 
American engineers, of whom about 75 are now in the 
country. The progress on the work is reported as satisfac- 


tory and it is expected that one of the dams will soon be iti 
partial operation. 

In addition to the mechanical equipment of the dams 
the American company is installing a clinker grinding plant 
to grind finished cement Ameri- 
(Cement clinker is cement in one of the 


from cement clinker of 
can manufacture. 
final stages of manufacture, before being ground and pul 
verized ready for use. Clinker is unaffeeted by exposure 
to the weather and can be handled and shipped in bulk, 
thus saving the cost of barrels and earning a substantially 
lower freight rate.) The amount of cement used in the 
work will probably exceed 50,000 tons per year. 

With this brief outline of what is being accomplished 
in the way of irrigation facilities for a background, the 
accompanying extracts from a paper presented to the 
eleventh International Cotton Congress at Stockholm by Dr. 
Ildefonso Albano, vice-president of the State of Ceara, 
mayor of Fortaleza, and director of the Commercial As- 
sociation of Ceara, will indicate the possibilities of cotton 
cultivation in this section of northeast Brazil. 

The chroniclers who accompanied the first explorers to 
Brazil all refer to the cotton plant, which was cultivated 
by the natives. The seed, ground and cooked, was used 
by. them as food; the lint, separated from the seed by hand, 
was spun and woven into hammocks, which were called 
innit. Hans Staden, a Dutchman, who was prisoner of the 
Indians during several years, says that they also made of 
cotton a kind of sack, open at both ends, called typpoy, 
which they used as a shirt. Even after the Portuguese 
occupation the soldiers’ hammocks were made by the Indian 
women. 

Ceara was among the first regions of Brazil to export 
1777 there 
were 1,170 kilos uf cotton, grown on the Uruburetama- 
mountain, exported to Bahia; in the following year 3,510 
kilos from identical source were shipped to Lisbon. via 
Bahia. 
that at the end of the century.the mean yearly crop of 
Uruburetama was 75,000 kilos. Farmers round Fortaleza, 
the principal settlement, also began to plant cotton. They 
were soon followed by planters from the fertile Jaguaribe- 
valley, which was one of the first regions in Ceara to be 
inhabited and cultivated; they succeeded in those days in 
exporting through the harbor of Aracaty 300,000 kilos of 
cotton a year. 


cotton, after the Portuguese oceupation. In 


The cultivation of this staple grew quickly, so 


At the beginning of the 19th century the yearly ex- 
ports of cotton from Ceara amounted to from 450,000 to 
600,000 kilos. 

Cultivation of cotton continued with great activity until 
1822, when its price dropped in the European market. 
About this time appeared also the rust that became a 
great drawback to its culture. 

In 1851 the President of the Province distributed seeds, 
obtained in Rio de Janeiro, and introduced a gin, invented 
by Mullet. In the following year he reports that the Ameri- 
can seed had been distributed among the farmers and that 


Mullet’s gin, although of weak workmanship, worked 


quicker and prepared cleaner cotton than the old wooden 
gins. 
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With the high price obtained for cotton during the 
American Civil War, cultivation in Ceara increased rapidly, 
so that the yearly crop, that scarcely ever exceeded 1,000, 
000 kilos before 1864-65, grew steadily every year up to 
1871-72, when it reached the record in the century, 8,324. 
258 kilos. (18,313,367 pounds. ) 

(Dr. Albano included a table in his paper at this point 
showing the cotton exported since 1845-46. Only the more 
recent figures are given because of space limitations, but 
Dr. Albano advises that the total cotton crop may be cal 
culated to be 150 per cent of the exported cotton. The fig- 
ures for the ten years 1910 to 1919 inclusive show the aver- 
age amount of cotton annually exported as 14,213,389 
pounds. ) : 

Ceara is one of the most important northeast Brazilian 
States. It occupies an area of 160,000 square kilometers 
(64,000 square miles) and has a population of 1,300,000 in- 
habitants, mostly natives descendants of Indians. The capi 
tal, Fortaleza, has 80,000 inhabitants. The chief industries 
of the State are agriculture and cattle breeding. 

The Booth Steamship Co., Ltd., maintains a regular 
navigation service between Ceara and Europe and North 
America; other British, Belgian and Italian ships touch 
sometimes at Fortaleza. 

The “Ceara Gas Co.,” and the “Ceara Tramway Light 
& Power Co., Ltd.,” (electric) are both British. At Forta- 
leza there is a branch-office of the “London and Brazilian 
Bank, Ltd.,” agencies of all other important banks and’ of 
the “Standard Oil” and “Texas” companies. 

There are two railways in Ceara, of one-meter (3 ft. 
4 in.) gauge, one from the capital southward to Aurora, 
the other from the harbor-town Camocim southward to 
the neighboring state of Piauhy, measuring altogether 932 
km. (517 miles) in traffic and 150 km. (83 miles) building. 

The country has three distinct regions: the coast 
(praia), the inland plains (sertao) and the mountains 
(serra), some of which attain a height of over 800 meters 
(2,600 feet) above sea-level. The plains rise gradually 
and at a fairly steep gradient, as they advance inwards. 

There are two seasons in Ceara, the rainy, from Decem- 
ber or January to June or July, and the dry season in the 
second half of the year. During the first the rain falls in 
torrents, the rivers run, the ground is covered with green, 
the trees don their foliage, life is exuberant on earth and 
in the air. In the other part of the year the trees and 
shrubs lose their leaves, the rivers run off quickly on ac- 
count of the slope of their beds, and nature subsides into 
lethargy. 

The flora of the mountains is quite different from that 
of the plains and, on account of the dampness and cooler 
climate, does not lose its leaves in the dry season. In the 
coastal region some plants also retain their leaves all the 
year through. 

The temperature on the coast is maximum 30 degrees 
Centigrade (86 degrees F'.) minimum 18 (65 degrees F.), on 
the mountains maximum 28 (82 degrees F.), minimum 15 
(59 degrees F.) 

Six different species of cotton are grown in the State 
of Ceara: 

(1) Gossypium hirsutum, with the popular names 
algodao herbaceo, caroco branco, pellucho braneo. This is 
an herbaceous, annual plant, attaining not more than two 
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years of age, the first year’s crop being much more abun- 
dant; it bears fruit in three months, producing 30 per cent 
of lint; seeds covered with white fuzz; 10,400 seeds weigh 
one kilo and produce 120 grams of oil; this cotton is much 
preferred by many, because it produces an abundant crop 
in a short time, so that the farmer does not wait long for 
the result of his work and the short vegetative cycle of the 
plant prevents the attack of diseases; whatever height the 
plant attains it produces some cotton. I once saw a plant 
12 inches high bearing four bolls. 

(2) Gossypium perudianum, azuloa, algodao riqueza, 
earoco verde, pellucho verde. This cotton-plant is semi- 
arboreous, perennial, attaining 10 years of age, bears fruit 
in four months, producing 30 per cent of lint, fine, silky, 
long staple, has its seeds covered with green fuzz, 8,000 
seeds weighing one kilo produce 120 grams of oil; this 
cotton-plant is generally considered by the farmers to be 
the best, both as regards cultivation or the quality of its 
staple. 

(3) Gossypium mustelinum, algodoy, algodao macaco, 
is a species that tends to disappear, for it only produces a 
brownish, short and coarse staple; its seed is covered with 
a brown fuzz; nevertheless, on account of its natural color, 
this cotton may be of interest to the cotton industry for 
the manufacture of khaki. 

(4) Gossypium brasiliense, algodao interio, ereoulo, 
This is a semi-arboreous, perennial cotton, that attains 
four years of age; bears fruit in six months, producing 25 
per cent of lint; seeds black and smooth; adherent in groups 
of 6 to 9 (kidney-cotton, chain-cotton), occupying each 
group one of the loculi of the boll; 7,900 seeds weigh one 
kilo and produce 130 grams of oil; the lint of this species 
being easily separated by hand; it is preferred by people 
who do spinning and weaving as a domestic industry. 

(5) Gossypium purpurescens, algodao quebrado, queb- 
radinho, semi-arboreous, perennial, attaining the age of 
four years, bearing fruit in six months producing 26 per 
cent of lint; seeds black and smooth, 7,080 seeds weighing 
one kilo produce 140 grams of oil; this is a hardy cotton 
plant and grows well even on poor land. 

(6) Gossypium vitifolium, algodao Moco, Serido, ar- 
boreous, perennial, attaining the age of 20 years, bears 
fruit in six months, the crop becoming larger after the 
second year; it produces 36 per cent of fine, silky lint; 
seeds small, black and smooth, of which 12,560 weigh one 
kilo and produce 150 grams of oil. 

The modern methods of scientific agriculture are un- 
known in Ceara. The greater part of the cotton is grown 
by poor and ignorant farmers. Even the more learned 
farmers prefer the simple, empiric methods of cultivating, 
although they know that with a little more care and science 
they would obtain better and larger crops. The plough is 
all but unknown, the diseases of the cotton-plant are not 
fought, seed-selection is not adopted and only the saw- 
gin is used, that breaks and tears the long staples. The 
roller-gin, specially built for ginning long-staple cottons, 
is entirely unknown in the State. 

In spite of all this, the cotton from northeast Brazil 
has in the world’s cotton market always maintained the 
third place, inferior only to the best Americans and Egyp- 


tians. 
Sea Island and Egyptian cottons are the product of 
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METHOD OF TRANSPORTING COTTON. 


calling northeast Brazil the zone of fine cottons, writes: 
“Northeast Brazil has the best climate, the best soil, 
and the best people for cotton cultivation. North America’s 
preponderance in the cotton market shall only last as long 
as Brazil does not awaken from the torpor in which it 


many years’ selection, are cultivated under scientific me- 
thods, grown with utmost eare and attention, defended with 
energy against their pests and diseases, and ginned in 
special roller-gins. 

Mr. Edward C. Green, B. 8. M. H., an American, who 
for some time directed the Brazilian Cotton Service, after lives.” 





And if northeast Brazil has the best climate, the best 
soil and the best people for cotton cultivation, it is the 
Jaguaribe-valley, that has the best ‘climate, the best soil, 
and the best people in northeast Brazil for cotton growing, 
for no other region has ever produced so beautiful a 
staple as one of a sample measuring 55 mm. (2 5/32 inches) 
which some years ago was taken of some bales of cotton 
from that valley and given to Mr. Trajano de Medeiros. 
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Corron Srapte 2 5/32 Inches Lonc, GRowN IN THE 
JAGUARIBE VALLEY, STaTe OF CEARA. 

It is a fine, strong, silky, long lirit, A positive and undeni- 

able proof of the ideal conditions of:that region as a cotton 

growing country. i 

A similar sample, also grown in’ the Jaguaribe-valley, 
was sent last year by Mr. O. Piquet’ Carneiro, represen 
tative of the Industrial Center of Brazil, to Mr. Arno S. 
Pearse, who at that time was in S. Paulo. Mr. Pearse, in 
a’ letter of May 14th, 1921, to Mr. Piquet, wrote the fol- 
lowing words : 

“You do not mention anything about the excellent 
sample of cotton you enclosed in your letter. Where was 
if grown? We must visit that place Will you send a 
sample to Dr. W. L. Balls and write a letter that the 
sample has been sent by me? .Thisis the very cotton I 
am after. Your sample measures 60m. m., but take it a! 
55 m. m.” 

These are really astounding facts, for never, at no time 
and in no country since the far-away prechristian times, so 
long as cotton has been known to mankind, never has a 
staple measuring 55 m. m. (2 5/32 inches) appeared! 

A very important role in the history of cotton is re- 
served to the valley of the Jaguaribethe Brazilian Nile! 

A British engineer, P. O’Meara, I. C. E., wrote the 
following : 

“About ten miles from the mouth of the river, (Jagua- 
ribe), on its right bank there is a town of regular size called 
Aracaty, situated on the lower extremity of the rich and vast 
alluvial plains of the Jaguaribe-valley that extend up 
country to a distance of about 80 miles, on both sides of the 
river, with a mean width of 4% miles, and so plain that in 
all this distance from Aracaty the land rises only about 50 
meters above sea-level. It is evident that if there was a 
good and regular water-supply along this valley, at con- 
venient levels for irrigation, it would rapidly beeome an 
important and profitable center of production, having in 
its favor great advantages, such as a rich soil, a good 
climate, a numerous hard-working population, and a small 
distanee to a convenient port.” 

The scientists who have visited this valley all confirm 
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these opinions about the high fertility and the excellence 
of these lands. The only drawback on agriculture in north- 
east Brazil is the periodical drought already mentioned. 

Irrigation is the only solution to this problem. And in 
Ceara there are splendid sites for reservoirs and excellent 
irrigable land. 

The Brazilian Government, carrying out a big irriga- 
tion scheme in the State of Ceara, has contracted with the 
American firm of Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Ine., and with 
the British firm of Norton Griffiths & Co., Ltd., for the 
construction of large dams. 

‘These reservoirs, with a total capacity of 4,331,947,200 
cubic meters | (3,530,453 acre feet) will bring under water 
145,000 hectares (362,500 acres) of the most excellent 
fertile land, capable of producing the finest cotton in the 
world. ' 

On irrigated land two crops can be grown. yearly, one 
duting the rainy season, the other by irrigating in the dry 
séason. 


‘The average yield of cotton per acre in North America 
is 250 pounds of lint, in Egypt 414 pounds, in the Sudan 
126 pounds, and in India 100 pounds. 

In Ceara, under the already described empiric me- 
thods of cultivating and marketing, the yield of cotton per 
hectare is from 460 to 780 kilos (355 to 693 pounds per 
acre). of lint. ‘ 


It is certainly not exaggeration to calculate a yield of 
1,000 kilos of lint per hectare (900 pounds per acre) for 
the fertile. valleys of Ceara, if irrigation and modern 
methods of -cultivating, handling and marketing are 
adopted. 5 a. oe } 

In “eonclusion, northeast Brazil is able to” produce 
good, Jong-staple cotton, and the valley of the Jaguaribe, 
the Brazilian Nile, can produce in large quantities cotton 
supérior to Sea Island, as soon as up-to-date appliances 
are,introduced. “The best climate, the best soil, and the 
best,;people are there for cotton cultivation.”’ The only 
things needed are capital and scientific direction. 


HH. Gardner MeKerrow, who for three years was the 
advertising, manager of National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Tne., has become associated with Supply and Demand, a new 
merchandising and advertising service, with offices at 1823 
Broadway, New York City. This organization was formed 
to agt as specialists in merchandising and advertising prob- 
lems for textile mills: It is emphasized that the firm is not 
an advertising agency, and that they do not accept commis- 
sion for space bought from publishers. The organization’s 
staff ineludes experts in the mill, jobbing, eutting up and 
retail branches of the industry, and each problem is studied 
and recommendations made with regard to the campaign 
plan, ineluding advertising, direct mail, follow-up letters, 
or any other form of activity. A fee is charged for the 
service rendered. Some textile advertisers, states Mr. Me- 
Kerrow, while building up consumer interest, do not fully 
appreciate the importance of tieing this up with the job- 
bing and cutting-up interests, thereby failing to seeure the 
full value of their expenditure. The.copy service on textiles 
is prepared with an understanding of the structure, finish 
and uses of the fabrics under consideration. 

Mr. MeKerrow’s many friends in the industry will be 
interested to learn of his new connection. 
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New Models for Cotton Warehouses 


BY C. MORAN. 


How many cotton warehouses in the United States en- 
joy the minimum fite insuratice: rate of 20 cents per $100 
of value for a three-year period? They are few and far 
between, according to warehouse experts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. These, Federal officials 
say that of the 3,000. cotton warehouses throughout the 
South fully 90 per cent pay fire insurance rates. of 50 cents 
to $3 per $100 of value per annum. ' ' 

The Department of Agriculture has.studied -the cotton 
warehousing situafion a number of years.. It, knows that 
because of lack of an efficient warehousing system virtually 
the entire cotton crop is sold within four months. It 





One-Story Brick WareHOUSsE AT Ditton, 8. C. A Type 
OF Frreproor ConstRUCcTION. 


knows that the country damage to cotton approximates 
$50,000,000 annually. It knows that millions of dollars 
each year are paid in fire, insurance rates because of faulty 
construction of the majority of the warehouses in use. 
Many of the buildings are a tremendous fire hazard. Liter- 
ally, they are tinder boxes, susceptible of complete destruc- 
tion in the event of fire. 

Models of cotton warehouses that émbrace every known 
feature of efficient operation and’ protection from fire: have 
been designed by the Department’s warehouse men. The 
types include a one-story warehouse with wood-end walls, 
one-story buildings of both brick ‘and coneretée, and'a four- 
story building of reinforced concrete. During the past 
year these models have been exhibited to more than 4,000,- 
000 people at state fairs arid agricultural colleges, and 
have served as models in the: recent construction of. several 
commercial warehouses in the South. * re 

At Dillon, 8S. C., the Dillon County Warehouse and 
Market Company recently constructed a five-compartment, 
one-story brick warehouse of 5,000 bales capacity. The 
building is of fireproof construction throughout and will be 
equipped with sprinkler systems. At Dunn, N. C., the Gen- 
éral Utilities Company has built a two-story warehouse of 
briek construction with 10,000.bales capacity. The capac- 
ity of.the building can be doubled if. necessary.’ These 
structures follow the Federal models and pay low insurance 
rates. 

The compartment is the unit of construction. 
thereby confined to a single compartment and prevented 
from spreading throughout the buildings. The size of the 
compartment is limited to about 600 bales capacity, de- 
pending upon factors such as economy of cotton handling, 


Fire is 


cost of construction, ability to withstand fire and to permit 
effective use of sprinklers, hose streams and hand appli- 
ances. Each compartment has a length of approximately 
100 feet between exterior walls and is sufficiently high to 
give a minimum of 18 inches between the surface of the 
stored bales and the under side of the overhead beams. 

Of the models the fire-resistive or reinforced concrete 
type ranks first in protection against fire and in low cost 
of maintenance and depreciation charges. But because 
of high construction cost this type is recommended prin- 
cipally for warehouses more than one story high. It should 
be used in one-story buildings only where the structure is 
badly congested or severly exposed. For single-story ware- 
houses the best design of slow-burning or brick construction 
is both economical and adequately fire-resistent. 

In the one-story buildings as many compartment units 
may be added as the business requires. The doors at the 
front and back of each compartment are located so as to 
provide a continuous passageway through the building for 
trucking. There are also concrete loading and unloading 
platforms at the front and rear. Sprinkler systems are 
provided throughout in addition to yard hydrants. Chem- 
ical extinguishers are an additional safeguard but it is 
pointed out that they should not provide the only protec- 
For the three-story buildings stand pipes are also 


tion. 





SecTiIoNAL View or OneE-Story, THREE Section WaARrRE- 
HOUSE WITH Woopen Enp WALLS. 
ised. Adequate’ protection against lightning and a signal- 
ing device for fire alarms are also provided. 
The main construction features of both brick and con- 
crete buildings are the division fire walls, exterior walls, 


roof, floors and openings. The concrete warehouse will 
resist fire both inside and outside the building. The divi- 


sion fire walls extend from a firm foundation of concrete to 
the under side of the roof. These walls are 16 inches thick, 
depending on length, height, and the number of stories. in 
the building. Openings in the walls are protected with 
fireproof doors that close automatically at 160 degrees F. 

The exterior walls are of a non-combustible material 
such as brick, concrete, stone or sand lime. Windows in 
these walls are of steel sash, glazed with wire glass. In 
single story warehouses light may be furnished through 
skylights. The advantage of having windows in the walls 
is that they afford openings through which hose streams 
may be effectively discharged, although doors usually sup- 


ply this need. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE WAREHOUSE AND A SECTIONAL View SHOWING CONSTRUCTION, 


it Doorways in the exterior walls are of a size and location 
convenient to operation. Sliding doors made of three lay- 
ers of wood covered with tin on both sides are used. A 
wide door affords convenience in trucking. In compresses 
practically the whole wall is composed of steel doors that 
roll up. The first or ground floor rests directly on the 
ground and is of a non-combustible material. Cement 
pavement gives best results as it may be easily trucked over, 
does not deteriorate, and is inexpensive. The important 
consideration is to keep out moisture. Upper floors are of 
fire-resistive construction and built with a slight incline 
from the center of the compartment to permit water used in 
ease of fire to drain off readily through wall openings or 
seuppers. 

Reinforced concrete is preeminently suitable for a roof. 


vent rapid wearing. For trucking, two-whegl trucks are 
used. The larger plantaare now using electric storage 
battery trucks or tractors with trailers. These trucks or 
tractors ean be used inside the storage compartments with- 
out danger of fire. Several large warehouses also use over- 
head trolley systems, but this is not recommended for the 
average warehouse, 

Elevating equipment is ustally needed i cafeliouges of 
several stories. This is either an inelined sprocket chain 
with hooks that engage the axle of the truck, an eleetria 
hoist, elevators, or belt conveyors. To lower the cotton an 
ordinary spiral or straight package chute is used. ‘To 
pile the cotton, there is a small portable elevator. Seales 
in general use for weighing are the ordinary beam seale, 
the portable platform beam scale, and the dial scale. 


a . 
A Concrete Corron WakEHOUSE OF THIS TYPE 1s OWNED BY #88 SuiPpets Wienovse & Compress Co., #r Dar- 
LAS, TEXAS. 
A building of good brick construction will retard ma- 
terially the action of fire and provide favorable 


Various types of reinforced concrete floor and roof con- 
struction are a flat concrete slab supported by columns with 
large flaring heads, the beam system which consists of 
beams at intervals supporting relatively thin slabs of con- 
erete, and a combination of concrete beams and hollow tile. 
Ventilators and skylight openings in the roof are of metal 
and designed to prevent entrance of sparks from the out- 
side. In the compress compartment, revolving cowl ventila- 
tors are used. 

Platforms connected with the warehouses are of rein- 
foreed concrete and 10 to 20 feet wide. A top dressing 
or surfacing of concrete mixed with cement is used to pre- 


for putting it gnt. Censtryction consists of substanth 
masonry walls and heavy timber framing, with thick and 
closely laid floors and roof, all arranged so that no coneceéal- 
ed spaces or air pockets are formed. Timbers are sup- 
ported at the end walls so that should they fall they will 
not damage the walls. An important feature is walls that 
will not overturn or buckle from heat. 

The roof and floor timbers are supported by the division 
fire walls and rest freely on a ledge. Thick planking for 

(Continued on page 270.) 
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There is but a limited number of American cotton men 
who realize that the Argentine Republic offers to cotton 
planters and colonization enterprises, looking for an op- 
portunity to go into the cotton business on a large scale, 
a potential cotton belt, which if taken in connection with 
lands in Paraguay and Bolivia, is fully as large as that of 
the United States. This vast territory, endowed by nature 
with a rich soil, blessed with a benign climate and health- 
ful living conditions, is still hardly more than a virgin 
state, despite the fact that most of it lies within easy reach 
of Buenos Aires and world markets by river traffic on 
the Parana and Urguay, as also over the expanding rail- 
way system which handles freight and passenger transpor- 
tation between the growing trade centers now fast spring- 
ing up. 

Although eotton growing as a commercial enterprise is, 
comparatively speaking, a new development in Northern 
Argentina, yet the plant itself has been native to this region 
from time out of mind. Indeed the Spanish conquista- 
dors who first visited Northern Argentina almost four cen- 
turies ago found that the Indians had acquired great skill 
in the manufacture of coarse cotton cloths from the 
staple which grew wild in surprising abundance. Many 
references are made in the annals of the old Spanish 
chroniclers relative to the methods employed by the Indians 
in making these cloths which were staple articles of native 
manufacture and barter and which, picturesquely dyed with 
vegetable colors, were much admired by the earliest whites 
to visit the region. 
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Today, however, the growing of cotton in commercial 
quantities in Argentina is limited to the following Pro- 
vinees and Territories: 





Argentine Area Sq. Acreage 
Cotton Belt Miles Population 1919 1920 
Corrientes 34,771 325,000 12,500 12,500 
Chaco 54,654 27,394 25,000 62,500 
Formosa 42,903 15,216 100 250 
Misiones 9,128 44,745 1,000 2,500 

Total 141.456 412.355 38,600 77,750 


In further explanation of the foregoing figures it must 
be said that in all probability the statistics, secured from 
the Department of Agriculture, are rather incomplete, for, 
since cotton is an insignificant Argentine crop in compari- 
son with wheat, corn, linseed, etc., data relative to it is 
likely to be slighted by the authorities. Moreover as it is 
a new crop being experimented with in many out-of-way 
sections of the northern Provinces, reports from outlying 
districts are hardly to be secured and the figures are based 
upon statements received from only those districts where 
cotton has already been cultivated in commercial quantities. 
It is likely that 90,000 acres is nearer the proper estimate 
for 1920. Due to the slump in world cotton values it is 
probable that the 1920 acreage was not greatly increased in 
1921 and 1922; although official figures have not yet been 
published. For the next three or four years there will per- 
haps be an increase in acreage of about 25 per cent per 
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annum. 


This however will depend largely upon the rate 
at which immigration into the country takes place, and also 
on the world demand for cotton and the prices paid. 

Two of the most significant signs of progress are rep- 
resented by the interest shown in the cotton situation by 
the “Compania General de Forforos” and Hugo Stinnes. 
The Compania General de Fosforos has a practical mon- 
The 


stem of the match manufactured by them is made of waxed 


opoly on the manufacture of matches in Argentina. 
cotton yarn and the Company contracts to purchase at a 
stipulated price all the cotton which planters are able to 
produce. The increased yearly production in match stems 
of this company alone is capable of absorbing all increases 
in eotton acreage likely to be planted in the course of the 
next decade. According to reports in the Buenos Aires 
press Hugo Stinnes, the coal, iron, newspaper and shipping 
king of Germany, is planning to acquire large holdings of 
land in the Province of Corrientes for the purpose of coloni- 
zing this territory with German immigrants who will under- 
take the cultivation of cotton on a large seale. 

It must be said in passing that if the region mentioned 
above is not all that is needed for expansion purposes, the 
Provinces of Salta, La Rioja, Santiago del Estero, Jujuy, 
Catamarea and Tucuman are at hand; however, these hin- 
terland Provinces, though possessing soils and climate ad- 
mirably adapted to cotton growing, are nevertheless handi- 
capped by the lack of cheap transportation to sea-bound 
or river ports. Fortunately a new era in railroad construe- 
tion in Argentina is now being ushered in and it is logical 
to assume that in years to come this rich cotton belt will 
have a system of railways which may compare favorably 
with that extending today throughout the more densely 
is to be 
of traffic 
handled, railroad rates per ton mile will be gradually re- 


populated grain growing districts. Moreover it 


expected that with the growth of the volume 


duced and consequently the problem of transportation will 
At all odds, taking this additional to; 
‘tory into consideration, the Argentine cotton belt re- 


largely be solved. 


ceives 219,600 more square miles, giving us a sum total of 
36) 056 square miles. Hundreds of thousands of squirt 2 
mites of land capable of growing cotton are to be found 
in the neighboring republics of Bolivia and Paraguay and 
in se far as the development of a future cotton empire in 
this section of South America is concerned the Republics 
of Argentina, Paraguay and Bolivia may be taken as form 
ing one domain. 

To those observers who have studied the world eotton 
situation it is hard to understand why this vast extent of 
territory has not already attracted the attention of eapita- 
lists interested in cotton; its latent possibilities have been 
Howbeit, 
the future development of the cotton industry must take 


realized by experts for more than half a century. 


this region into consideration since its possibilities are 
It is true 
that at present the two principal factors, labor and eapital, 


far too great to admit of a permanent oversight. 
ave lacking in the required magnitude. However the start 
has been made. Undoubtedly a reasonable portion of the 
great wave of immigration into Argentina may be diverted 
to the northern provinces where cotton is grown and like- 


wise more and more Argentine capital is becoming educated 
to the possibilities for profitable investment offered by cot- 
It is also to be expected that gradually a certain 
amount of foreign capital may be interested in this field. 


ton. 
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Once these probabilities are turned into realities the Argen- 
tine cotton belt should become one of the largest centers of 
production of this staple. 

Experiments covering a certain period of years have 
conclusively proven that cotton can be profitably grown in 
Argentina as far as the 24° South Latitude; but without 
doubt the most favorable region in which to develop this 
industry on a large seale is that bordering the Parana 
river in the Provinces of Entre Rios, Santa Fe, and Cor- 
rientes as well as in the National Territories of Chaco, For- 
mosa and Misiones. At present the center of the Argentine 
cotton industry is located at Resistencia (Chaco), but owing 
to the greater abundance of labor in the Province of Cor- 
rientes it is likely that Corrientes, within a few years, will 
assume the leadership in cotton production. 

Broadly speaking the entire potential cotton regions of 
Argentina are exceedingly fertile and are admirably adapt- 
ed to cotton growing on account of favorable climate and 
The soils of these regions are mostly 
made up of sand and clay loams. However, the physical 
as well as the chemical composition of these soils, varies 
widely from one district to another, as do soil depths 
also. Naturally it will be understood that these regions are 
not only suitable for cotton but will grow a variety of 
other crops which permit of the widest possible range of 


abundant rainfall. 


crop rotation. In general the lay of the land is every- 
where adapted to agriculture being for the most part roll- 
ing plains dotted with open spaces and dense forests. That 
these regions are especially well suited to cotton is no longer 
a matter of conjecture on the part of experts but is a well 
established fact amply borne out by the success already at- 
tained in Corrientes, Chaco, Missiones and Salta. 

Taking the Parana-Paraguay river system as our divid- 
ing line it may be said that to the west rainfall averages 
from 50 to 30 inches, while towards the east the average 
is from 50 to 40 inches. Further to the west, where the 
rainfall] is less than 30 inches, irrigation becomes necessary. 
However, land already under irrigation sells at fancy prices 
and additional water for irrigation purposes is searce. 
Fortunately there is such an abundance of good land having 
sufficient rainfall that for many generations to come ir- 
rigated land will not be required. 

The work of adapting a number of varieties of cotton 
to Argentine soil and climate conditions has already been 
The greatest efforts along this 
line have developed the “Chaco” cotton, a type originating 


successfully undertaken. 
in the Chaco territory. On account of the splendid results 
obtained from planting this variety, “Chaco” cotton may 
be safely taken as the basis for the development of the 
A type of cotton called “Hani- 
ta,” derived from planting of long staple upland cotton 


future Argentine industry. 


brought from Georgia, has been thoroughly acclimated and 
is giving splendid results. As far back as 1903 samples of 
Argentine cotton were submitted to experts in New York, 
Liverpool, Bremen and Barcelona. 

It is difficult to say just how much cotton could be grown 
per acre on some of the best Argentine lands during a good 
crop year, were scientific methods of cultivation employed. 
Practically all cotton planters in Argentina are European 
immigrants who are not familiar with cotton growing and 
for this reason results are not what could be expected from 
experienced farmers. Limiting ourselves strictly to what 
is now being accomplished we must say that on the whole 
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Argentine growers take from one half to three quarters of a 
bale per acre. 

Happily the Argentine cotton planter has not as yet 
been called upon to face the ravages of the boll weevil. 
At present there is only one plague which attacks the crop 
in this country; namely, a cotton worm which may be des 
troyed by a liberal application of Paris green. Very strict 
measures are now in force in order to prevent the introduc 
fion of the boll weevil into the country and consequently 
it is a very difficult matter indeed to get foreign cotton seed 
past the customshouse authorities. 

Perhaps the greatest single handicap to the develop 
ment of Argentina’s cotton industry is the lack of labor 
throughout the potential cotton belt. Chaco planters today 
are almost exclusively dependent upon the Indians for the 
bulk of their labor; when these have been called away to 
neighboring sugar mills or quebracho extract factories the 


planters are in a real predicament. The greatest losses due 
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to the searcity of labor occur during the picking season for, 
owing to the abundance of uncultivated land, farmers are 
apt to overplant and consequently when picking times rolls 
round they are not able to secure sufficient hands for gather- 
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ing the crop. The Indian labor now available is of course 
very cheap but unfortunately the workers are most ir 
regular and sometimes abandon the field in a body at the 
order of some “cacique” (chieftain) whose displeasure the 
planter may have incurred. On the other side of the river 
Parana in the Province of Corrientes cotton planters are 
more fortunate in the question of labor for there is an 
abundant supply of peons who make excellent agricultural 
laborers and in all probability it is to this Province we must 
look for the greatest progress during the next decade. 

To the planters of the Chaco territory the question of 
freight rates is one of prime importance, for up to the 
present time no modern compresses have been erected, and 
the bales must be shipped to Buenos Aires just as they come 
from the country gins. Under this system the freight rate 
from Resistencia (Chaco), center of the present day cotton 
industry, to Buenos Aires is approximately $5.00 per bale. 

At present the Argentine Government is not lending any 
direct aid to cotton growers other than the establishment 
of experimental stations in various sections of the cotton 
belt. The National Bank (Banco de la Nacion Argentina), 
however, offers aid to cotton growers just as it does to 
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grain farmers and cattle raisers. On the whole the greatest 
assistance can be expected by the small farmers from such 
large companies as the Compania General de Fosforos and 
La Hilanderia Argentina bath of which are striving to pro 
mote cotton production. No doubt, in time as the cotton 
industry here gains ground it will be possible to secure 
aid from the National authorities through the placing of a 
heavy protective tariff on raw cotton, cotton yarns and cot- 
ton goods in order to stimulate the growth of every branch 
of this infant Argentine industry. 

If the growing of cotton in Argentina is still practiced 
along primitive lines, the ginning system is even more 
primitive. As operations are carried out in the Chaco at 
present, ginners practically control the entire output since 
they contract to purchase the entire crop and to supply the 
planter with necessary funds for living and planting ex- 
penses throughout the growing season. Moreover the gin- 
ners hold the whip hand for if the farmer refuses to sell 
to them his cotton is left in the seed. In the Chaco Ter- 
ritory there are now some twenty ginning establishments. 
Two of these are fairly modern plants belonging to two 
large companies. Nevertheless the majority of the gins 
belong to merchants who buy seed cotton from the planters 
and sell it to Argentine exporters and mill owners located 
principally in Buenos Aires and Rosario. 

In Corrientes the industry is even more rudimentary 
than in the Chaco and throughout the entire Province there 
is not one up-to-date ginning outfit to be found. However 
there are three small ones which belong to local merchants. 

Up to a few years ago cotton seeds were thrown away as 


a waste product or burnt as fuel. Of late years several cot- 
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ton seed oil mills have been established in Resistencia and 
in Buenos Aires but up to the present time these have not 
been able to produce a highly satisfactory quality of re- 


International 
ARGENTINA. 


fined oil. Improvements are gradually being made in these 
plants and at present the Compania General de Forforos 
is erecting a large crushing plant as well as installing the 
machinery for refining the erude oil. The cottonseed meal 
produced is exported, principally to Denmark and Holland. 
No doubt as Argentina further develops as a great dairy 
abundant a home 
Cotton seed 


country and pasturage becomes less 
market for all meal production will spring up. 
hulls find no sale in the country and the cost of freight to 
overseas’ markets prevents their exportation. 

Several -cotton spinning and weaving mills are now 


operated in Buenos Aires. All of these use a certain 
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amount of local cotton but since a sufficient variety of all 
types of cotton is not produced for all grades of yarns 
desired some raw cotton is still being imported. However, 
all the cotton consumed for surgical purposes and other 
uses is of Argentine production. Due to the uniformity of 
the type of Argentine cotton its employment offers certain 
difficulties; for instance, it is too good a cotton to be used 
in the coarser grades of cloth and it is not good enough to 
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be used in some of the finer sorts. 

At present practically al] of the Argentine cotton ex- 
ported goes to Barcelona, since Spain has for many years 
shown the greatest interest in the purchase of the Argen- 
tine crop. What few shipments have been made to Liver- 


pool were sold without any particular difficulty. A small 
quantity of cotton is shipped to Uruguay but over 75 per 
cent of the home crop is consumed by domestic industries. 


Northern Textile Operating Executives 
Have Practical Discussion at Fall River 


REPORTED BY JAMES ROBERTSON 


It was the writer’s pleasure to be present at the first 
sectional or departmenta] discussion meeting held by the 
Southern Textile Association in Charlotte, N. C., in Dee- 
ember, 1920, and to see inaugurated those series of meet- 
ings that have proved so beneficial to the southern textile 
operating executives. It was also my opportunity and 
pleasure to attend the second meeting of the New England 
Operating Executives held under the auspices of the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts, in Fall River, Mass., 
on December 5th. 

This meeting was held at the Bradford-Durfee Textile 
School in the heart of the city of Fall River, and certainly 
the meeting went through with an enthusiasm that showed 
no reticence on the part of the audience to seek further in- 
formation from the lecturer on his subject, even after he 
had finished his talk. So great was the demand for ad- 
mittance at this meeting that it was necessary to issue tick- 
ets limiting those admitted to the capacity of the hall. 
There was not a vacant seat to be seen at the beginning of 
the lecture. 

Henry W. Nichols, principal of Bradford-Durfee, was 
in charge of the meeting, and made the opening address 
welcoming the audience to these meetings and expressing 
a desire that everyone would continue to show the same 
interest and enthusiasm as had been exhibited at the first 
meeting, and that the men would carry something of real 
value away with them. He next spoke of Mr. Quimby, who 
had organized the meetings under the auspices of the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts and who had liked 
Fall River so well that he had decided to make it his home 
and headquarters. 

Mr. Stetson, as a representative of the Associated In- 
dustries, was then introduced to the audience. Mr. Stetson 
said in substance, “You are doing here, in this room, what 
the association is working so hard to do throughout the 
state, that is, to get everybody to understand his job in a 
broader sense; to understand a little better those who are 
working at the same job; and to get together and exchange 
experiences and ideas so that all of us will grow and be 
better at our jobs from these exchanges. We know that 
more and more as the years advance the individual amounts 
to less and less and that more and more we are dependent 
upon others in order that we may be successful. We can’t 
know too much about our job and the only way we can 
know about our job is to know what other men know about 
that same job. We must have, as near as we can, a perfect 
knowledge, that we may cooperate, work together, and get 
the best and highest results. I don’t think there is any 


doubt in the minds of you men here of the value of co- 
operation and that is what the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts stands for.” 

Mr. Nichols then introduced the speaker of the evening, 
Ralph E. Loper, industria] engineer of Fall River. He 
spoke of his associations with Mr. Loper and the esteem in 
which Mr. Loper was held by the mill men of Fall River, 
and said no one was better qualifiéd to speak upon the: 
subject of the evening than Mr. Loper, who had made ex- 
tensive investigations upon the matter of waste. 

The subject of the evening’s discussion was 
How Large a Part Does Waste Play in a Mill’s: 

Making or Losing Money? 
and Mr. Loper made the following remarks on this subject 
to a “crowded house.” 

“Nearly everyone gathered here tonight is directly in- 
terested in cotton mill operation. Therefore the term 
‘waste’ usually suggests to each of us the waste-house and 
the materials taken from there by the waste dealers. When 
this subject of waste was assigned, I was told that it is to- 
be used in its broader sense; that waste is intended here 
to include all avoidable losses. It may be defined as the 
difference between the actual quantity used and the actual 
quantity required. It may be human energy, time, equip- 
ment, power, supplies or material. 

“There are three logical steps in taking up this prob- 
lem: The first is to recognize the waste and appreciate the 
relative importance of the loss; second, to locate the cause’ 
of the waste; and third, to find and apply the remedy. 
Tonight we shall consider together some of the principal 
kinds of waste and I shall endeavor to indicate the extent 
to which some of these may affect the profits of a textile 
mill. If the diseussion which follows should lead any of 
you to think out the second and third steps for your owm 
mills, then this evening together will have been well spent. 

“Since cotton makes up about half the cost of plain 
goods, it is an important item and deserves very careful 
attention. In fact, almost any mill using 100 bales of 
cotton a week can well afford to have an employee devote- 
his whole time to the grading and stapling of the cotton,. 
following-up claims for short weights, excess tare, etc., 
selecting the marks which shall be used together in the eot- 
ton mixing, and in following-up the waste from each pro- 
cess, 

“Each superintendent must decide just how far it will 
pay his mill to rework the waste. Some prefer to sell No. 
1 ecard strips—others will rework them for coarser counts.. 
Some will rework spinners’ waste while others do not think 
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it pays. Of course the easiest thing for any mill to do is 
to sell all its waste and use nothing but new cotton. The 
easiest way, however, is not often the best way and almost 
any superintendent who will devote a little study to the 
matter can find a more profitable solution. ‘Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way,’ and it is surprising to see how many 
ingenious and practical ways the overseers can suggest to 
prevent the making of waste and to use what would or- 
dinarily go into waste when they are once thoroughly in- 
terested in this subject. 

“Tn any campaign of this sort, one must be satisfied with 
an honest effort to reduce waste and not be unreasonable 
in the matter because it is too easy to carry waste out in 
dinner pails, pockets, ete. 

“The proper control of humidity has an important 
influence upon the amount of waste made and especialiy 
upon the invisible waste. Cotton as normally purchased 
by the mills contains about eight per cent of natural 
moisture. This moisture is essential for the proper work- 
ing of the cotton, since the fiber loses a part of its strength 
when this moisture is removed. While this fact is a 
matter of general knowledge it is fairly common to find 
mills which ignore it. Some tests made in a southern mill 
some time ago showed that cloth when weighed before 
baling contained only about four per cent moisture. Until 
then the management had been puzzled to know why they 
had such a high invisible waste. One could spend a whole 
evening discussing this phase of the waste problem but 
there are other points to be considered so we shall just 
check up to see what influence waste of cotton may have 
upon the profits. 

“Between mills which use different grades of cotton one 
must expect considerable variation in the amounts of 
waste. This is fully made up many times by the lower 
price paid for the cotton. To determine to what extent 
eare in management can control the waste of cotton I have 
chosen mills using similar cotton, in fact in some cases the 
cotton was bought from one buyer and was identical for 
two or more mills on similar fabrics. From a study of 
such results it is conservative to say that the net waste from 
the same cotton would vary as much as four per cent under 
different managements. 

“Spot cotton has recently been quoted at over 25 cents 
per pound, and most print cloth mills must pay a premium 
above this to obtain cotton they can spin. When cotton 
sells for 25 cents a pound, four per cent lower net waste 
will inerease the profit of the mill by more than one cent 
on each pound of cloth sold. 

Grvinc Away Corton. 

“Closely connected with the loss from excessive waste 
of cotton during manufacture is the loss which comes from 
giving away cotton in cloth that is heavier than the stand- 
ard weight. No one knows better than you men how diffi- 
cult it is to make yarns and cloth to standard weights. 
‘Cloth contracts allow for this by permitting a variation of 
several points above or below the standard, but in a print 
cloth mill most factors operate to keep the cloth too heavy. 

“Tf the yarns are heavy the spinning runs better. Since 
such yarns are stronger the weaving runs better. It is, 
therefore, easier to make goods heavier than the standard 
and buyers never complain when they get such goods. The 
result is that unless the management is constantly on the 
alert certain styles will be heavy. . It is not uncommon to 
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find such cloth averages five per cent heavier than standard. 
With cotton selling at 25 cents per pound this would rep- 
resent a net loss to the mill of about 144 cents per pound 
of cloth. Putting it another way, the overseer of spinning 
in a medium-sized print mill, who allows his yarns to 
average one-half a number heavy, is wasting for the mill 
over five times as much as his own salary. 
WHERE THE Prorits Go. 

“If you will take the trouble to investigate the matter 
you will find that in nearly all of those mills which are 
consistently successful the superintendent and overseers feel 
that the agent serutinizes expenditures for current supplies 
a little too closely. It is difficult to impress upon the em- 
ployees the importance of economy in the use of supplies, 
yet their cooperation is essential because they are the ones 
who use most of the supplies. Waste of supplies and 
spoiled goods have a very direct effect upon the profit of a 
textile plant during periods such as we have just seen. 
Assuming a profit of ¥g cent per yard (profits have been 
much less than this in many plants this year) I have worked 
out several typical illustrations. 

“When a weaver makes a cut of seconds the mill loses 
the profit on four cuts of cloth. When he smashes a shuttle 
the mill has lost the profit on all the cloth that loom can 
weave in a month. When a loom fixer splits a picker stick 
the mill loses the profit on two cuts of print cloth. If he 
spoils a reed the profit is lost on all the cloth that loom 
can weave in over five weeks. If a warp is damaged and 
has to be redrawn the mill loses the profit on over 15 
euts of print cloth. If a spinner spoils one roll the mill 
loses the profit on a cut of cloth. If he breaks an electric 
lamp bulb the mill loses the profit on five euts of cloth. 
If a machinist does one hour overtime work unnecessarily, 
the mill loses the profit on six cuts of cloth. If the fire- 
man saves one wheelbarrow of coal the mill gains the profit 
on 14 cuts of cloth, but if they allow steam pressure to 
drop and the engine is stopped 15 minutes then a mill of 
100,000 spindles would lose the profit on over 20 bales of 
cloth. 

“Little economies of this sort when multiplied by sev- 
eral hundred workers will have an important effect upon 
the profits of the average textile plant. 

WASTE FROM F'AILURE TO USE MoDERN METHODS. 

“There was a time when the introduction of improved 
methods and more modern machinery was opposed by 
labor organizations. The strenuous opposition of the Lan- 
cashire weavers to the introduction of the power loom is a 
prominent example. This was largely due to the fear of 
the weavers that they would be deprived of a means of 
earning a livelihood; but this fear was unfounded for while 
the number of weavers in Lancashire in 1840 was approxi- 
mately 5,000, the number at present is over 270,000. Such 
examples as this have taught most of us the great value 
to all concerned of economical production, and today there 
is seldom any opposition on the part of organized labor to 
the introduction of modern machines. 

“There remain, however, not a few instances where 
waste exists because mills are using methods which are 
out-of-date and have been discarded by competitors. Not 
infrequently this condition could be corrected with very 
slight expenditure if the management was aware of the 
improvements and had time to apply them. 

“Experience is a valuable teacher, but no man should 
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be contented to profit only by his own experience. He 
should keep closely in touch with the improvements in 
his industry and should encourage his employees to read 
regularly the best trade papers, and to visit the textile ex 
positions whenever possible. 

“The making of accurate tests or special studies in- 
side a cotton mill where everyone is pushing for produc- 
tion is not easy. Here in this building you have laboratory 
facilities which could be easily availed of for many of 
Some mills have already profited by these 
Very often it will 


your studies. 
opportunities, but more should do so. 
be found that the results of such tests, made under known 
conditions, are much more conclusive than those made 
conditions found in a manufacturing 


under the usual 


plant. 

“A very good example of this occurred when a new 
type of spinning ring was being tried out. The inventor 
claimed that the 154-inch rings of the new 


rings, 


form would 


spin as well as the regular 15-inch thus saving 
doffing expense, ete. One frame had been equipped as 
a test and had been running in the mills several months. 
Each time the overseer and superintendent inquired, the 
reports from the spinner and second hand were favorable, 
so they had about decided to place an initial order for 
rings. Before doing so, however, in 


several thousand 


structions were given to have the results verified by a 
special study. 

“Two adjacent frames running the same counts from 
the same roving at the same speeds were taken for the 
test. 
quired only an ordinary watch, a pad of paper and a 
During seven hours the number of breaks on each 


The study was of the very simplest kind and re- 


pencil. 
frame was carefully recorded by an observer and when at 
the end of that time, the results were totaled, the over- 
seer was hardly able to believe the figures because the 1%4- 
inch ring showed nearly 2 1/3 times as many breaks as the 
154-inech ring. A shorter study made soon after to satisfy 
the ring maker verified the original conclusion and the 
order was not placed. The point which impressed the 
superintendent was that a special study in seven hours had 
conclusively proven facts which had not been discovered 


by running the frame during several months. The reason 


why this could happen when everyone was really trying 


to learn the truth was that both frames ran comparatively 
well, there were few ends down, even on the 14-inch 
rings, and the spinner had not noticed the extra work 
caused by one frame. The truth of the matter would 
have been quite evident, however, if the whole room had 
been changed over to the new rings. 

“Tt is difficult to express accurately in cents per pound 
of cloth the amount which could be eliminated in some 
mills by the adoption of more modern methods and the 
use of research facilities at their disposal, but it would 
be a worthwhile saving and should not be overlooked in 
our discussion tonight. 

WASTE FROM CURTAILMENT OR 

“In cotton mills a large part of their expenses and 
much of the labor cost are fixed and go on at the same 
rate per week regardless of whether production is higher 
Even when the mill closes completely, retaining 


Low PRODUCTION. 


or lower. 
only necessary watchmen, ete., taxes and insurance must 


be paid and many other items of expense must he met. 
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A considerable waste, therefore, exists during curtailment, 
amounting in print cloth mills to more than five cents per 
pound of normal product. Even at that there have been 
times when the mills lost more by operating than by eur- 
tailing. Such conditions are due to causes beyond our con 
trol so we shall not dwell upon the subject tonight. 

“Since so much of the cost to operate a cotton mill is 
fixed regardless of production, it is evident that there is 
a loss when a mill operates with low production. Leaving 
old machinery out of consideration, it is safe to say that 
among mills making similar products the front spinning 
roll speed will differ by more than ten per cent and that 
the pounds per loom week on the same style of cloth will 


differ by more than ten per cent. This has a very im- 
portant bearing upon the profits, because any print mill in 
will increase its 


which production seven 


Massachusetts 
per cent through greater efficiency will reduce its manu 
facturing costs over one cent per pound of cloth. 

WASTE OF HUMAN ENERGY. 

“Closely connected with the foregoing loss is the waste 
of human energy under working conditions usually found in 
the plant with low production. The fatigue of textile work 
ers is often much less affected by the amount of their pro- 
duction than by their working conditions and the quality ot 
materials supplied them. A loom requires very little at 
tention from the weaver while it is producing, but as soon 
as it stops his work begins. The oftener it stops the harder 
the weaver must work and the less his production and pay 
The same condition occurs in the spinning room, 
The fly frames produce most 


become. 
and again in the card room. 
when the operator can sit for an hour or more at the end 
of the alley and watch the frames run. With this in mind 
it is easy to understand why good running work is so ef- 
tective in holding desirable help. 

“There is a greater difference than most people realize 
between what a good workman surrounded by proper con- 
ditions can do and what the average workman does. The 
most profitable workers for a textile mill to have are those 
who can earn good wages and who will leave it repeatedly 
prevented, by conditions beyond their control, from earning 
full wages. The only way to keep these profitable work- 
men is to make it possible for them to earn more money 
than they can get in other plants. This does not mean 
pay higher piece rates than competitors pay, but have 
conditions right so that the workers can do their best. 
Some managers fail to realize the importance of provid- 
ing the best conditions and instead are paying higher piece 
rates than their competitors, yet their workers are dis- 
contented and change often. 

“An example of this came to my attention recently in 
connection with winding dark colored wool yarn. The 
winder tenders had been receiving $14 per week, day pay, 
and the labor cost to the mill had been about five cents 
per pound of yarn wound. It had been difficult to get 
girls for $14 per week so the superintendent decided to 
look into the possibility of piece work. He soon discovered 
that the light was very poor and corrected this before set- 
ting his rates. When conditions were right a rate of 
two cents per pound was adopted and the girls were able 
to earn $20 per week instead of $14 as formerly. 

“There are many different phases to this loss by waste 
of human energy or by failure to develop the full possi- 
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bility of the men in your employ. Last month you spent 
all of one evening discussing industrial accidents which 
have a direct bearing upon the waste of man power. It 
is a serious thing for the man and the mill to have him 
injured and unable to work for a month. It is a much more 
serious loss to both if during the other eleven months of 
the year he is working under a handicap because of poor 
working conditions, lack of training or proper direction 
or because he is not given the proper inecentiye to do his 
best. ; 

“When all points are considered it is probably safe to 
say that the human element is the most important feature 
in the operation of a textile mill. The successful superin- 
tendents are those who can best lead men, because, with 
their group of loyal and interested employees, they ean 
solve the manufacturing problems and keep the wastes at a 
minimum. 

WASTE IN THE OFFICE. 

“Until now we have considered only the losses which 
oceur inside the mill, but the office can causes serious 
waste by selling styles of cloth not well suited to the mill, 
or by selling styles which give a lower margin of profit 
than others they might have chosen. 

“Those selling the products of textile plants frequently 
contend that they do not set the selling prices but instead 
are obliged to accept the market. It is quite true that 
gray goods mills seldom have the chance to set their own 
prices, but they do have a chance to choose their styles in 
most markets. In many eases there is a real opportunity 
to inerease the profits by wisely choosing the constructions 
to make. 

“That such opportunity exists for mills making the 
commonest kinds of plain cloth can be shown by compar- 
ing the prices during the past ten years for standard prints, 
tobacco cloths, sheetings, shirtings, poplins, crepes, and 
other similar weaves. One finds that goods on which the 
market prices per pound are within one cent of each other 
at times will differ by several cents per pound at other 
times for periods of over a year. 

“There are numerous examples of this sort and it does 
not require accurate cost data to prove that market prices 
do not reflect manufacturing costs, and that the manager 
who knows his margin of profit on each style has an im- 
portant advantage in any market. 

“Just to illustrate the point, let us compare the market 
prices on two standard print constructions during the 
past four years. In 1918 the government fixed the price 
on 381%%4-inch 64 x 60 5.35 prints at 83 cents per pound, 
and on 39-inch 80 x 80 4.00 yard at 86 cents per pound. 
This margin of three cents per pound was about the same 
as had existed just previous to price fixing and was ac- 
cepted by everyone as fully covering the difference in cost, 
because the styles ere made from the same yarns. 

“Soon after price restrictions were removed the margin 
rose to over six cents. By June 1919, it had risen to 16 
cents per pound, and it averaged this amount during the 
last six months of 1919. This large difference attracted 
more mills to the 80 x 80 style and early in 1920, although 
the prices continued to rise, the margin began to narrow. 
Soon it was below five cents and at-times since then 80 x 80 
has sold for less per pound than 64 x 60. Although such 
margin fluctuations may -at first glance seem excessive 
they are not at all unusual. Even greater fluctuations oe- 
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eurred during this same period among fancies, specialties 

and fine goods. 

PROFITS. 
“During the Fall 

have paid in dividends an average of 9544 cents pei 


EFFECT OF WASTE ON 


year just ended the River mills 


spindle per year. This is mueh more than they earned and 
more than the average paid during the past 30 years. 
Expressed in cents per pound this is the equivalent of 


about 2 4/10 cents per pound of cloth. Tonight we have 


seen how losses oceur which if added together would 
amount to several times this sum. 

“Probably some of you have already begun to think 
of the case of an Lrishman who decided during the reeent 


high price of coal that he needed a new and better stove 
He was shown a fine lot of parlor stoves and among them 
efficient stoves where you place the 


one of those 


coal in at the top and it feeds down upon the fire. Th 


very 


dealer claimed that this one could be banked for several 


days and assured Pat that with it he could save 50 per 
cent of his coal bill. Pat was quick to see the advantage 
and promptly decided to take two of them and save 100 
per cent. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to point out that the various 
wastes previously mentioned could not all oceur in one 
In fact if two or three of them oeeurred to 
sufficient to 


textile mill. 
the full extent at one time, they 
put the mill out of the running. Nearly every mill, however, 
A mill 
may get very good production but be careless about the 
Another mill may be operating 


would be 
has some of these losses to a troublesome degree. 


weight ef their goods. 
very efficiently with low waste and a high production and 
yet be making cloth which shows less than the average 
margin of profit. A treasurer may be handicapped by an 
old mill with machinery that cannot be speeded up. Yet by 
keeping his waste and expenditures low and the weight of 
his goods to standard and by specializing on the more pro- 
fitable constructions of cloth, he may show very satisfactory 
results.” 

In econeluding, Mr. 
have here an array of wastes worthy of our best thought. 
Tonight we can merely discuss them but tomorrow in the 
them 


Loper reminded the men that “We 


mills we can each help to reduce them. Some of 
may look so formidable that you will be inclined to say 
to yourself, ‘They are too big for me. They are things for 
the “super” to worry about.’ But he cannot correct them 
alone.” Mr. Loper then repeated an aphoism that he 
said F. W. Taylor considered the most important lesson 
taught by his years of study of manufacturing problems: 
“Several men when heartily cooperating, even if of every- 
day ealibre, can accomplish what would be next to im 
possible for any one man of exceptional ability.” 
Practical Discussion. 
Following the address by Mr. Loper, Mr. 
sumed the chair and called for discussions and questions 
that the audience might care to take up. “In order to 
draw anything out of a bank you have to first put some- 
thing into it,” he said. “The same applies to this meeting, 
and you must put something into this meeting by asking 
questions, and I trust you will take every opportunity to 


Nichols re- 


do so.” 

There was no reticence on the part of those present to 
ask questions, and following is a report of the discussion 
which developed after Mr. Loper’s paper. 
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“Just what is meant by invisible waste and net waste?” 
asked one man. 

“Now, both of those points were mentioned in the talk 
but they were not explained,” answered Mr. Loper. “In- 
visible waste is practically all cotton, and it is largely be- 
cause the cotton contains moisture, and if there is no in- 
visible waste, the eotton opened would be equal in weight 
to the cloth you took from the cloth room and the waste 
that went to the waste house. But, however, the weight of 
the cloth from the cloth room and the weight of the waste 
sent to the waste house do not agree with the cotton opened. 
Most mills speak of the difference as ‘invisible waste’ and 
consider the biggest part of it as moisture, that evapora- 
tion coming through the drying out of the moisture as the 
cotton goes through some of the departments.” In one 
South Carolina mill that was a client of Mr. Loper’s they 
found an invisible waste of over four per cent and as near 
as it could be traced it was due to this fact of evaporation. 
This was proved by leaving the cloth in the cloth room for 
a period of time when the cotton would be dried out. Then 
the cloth was removed to a shed exposed to the outside 
humidity, and it was found that the cloth regained from 
14% to 2 per cent during a period of several days. 

“The net waste,” continued Mr. Loper, “isn’t so well 
understood, and you will find people who differ on the 
subject. Gross waste is the difference between the cotton 
put in and the cloth taken out and runs around 18 per 
cent in this section in print cloth mills. Now the waste 
taken to the waste house may be sold and if this money 
is re-invested in cotton it will buy the equivalent cotton to 
reduce this 18 per cent waste to two or three per cent less. 
The smaller percentage obtained after this imaginary re- 
placement is called the net waste and runs around 14 to 
16 per cent in this section.” 

The next question was specific and referred to the time 
of operation: “Take a department that runs five hours, 
supplying a department that runs 51% hours, is it better to 
run the former department the full 54% hours or run it the 


minimum five hours? 


Mr. Loper replied that that question would have to be 
studied pretty carefully in the particular mill in mind. 
“T think that the weaving room should be pushed all it 
ean be pushed, thereby pushing the spinning room, and 
even if a surplus is made in the spinning room then the 
yarn may be sold,” he continued. “Ample machinery 
should be provided for the carding, for this is the process 
that is the foundation for good weaving and spinning, and 
gives you more time to devote to the spinning and weaving 
where production counts most for the mill’s profit.” 


“Mr. Loper, you referred to the proper incentives to 
get the most production out for the workingman; will you 
please explain further?” was the next question. “There 
are a great many things besides wages that will interest a 
workingman,” was the reply. “If an employee sees a 
chance for promotion ahead of him, this arouses enthusi- 
asm. You ean get a great deal more from employees if 
they realize that their success in producing results will bé 
rewarded by promotion and you can spoil the enthusiasm 
of a workman by bringing somebody from the outside to fill 
a higher position. Instead, give your present employee a 
chance of becoming a superintendent or overseer of a de- 
partment. Another incentive is to change a workman from 
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day pay to piece work and not change this piece work rate 
even if he does make more than he formerly did, for the 
mil] is still benefitting by the result. The spirit of game 
will put enthusiasm in men by having them compete in 
various ways. An illustration may be given of where a 
lone boy sawing wood finds it irksome, but upon putting 
a number of boys on two teams and having them compete 
in sawing contests the aspect is soon changed from work 
to play and enthusiasm, and this same idea ean be applied 
to places in the mill.” 

“How would you go about changing from day rate to 
piece work rate,’ someone asked. “In the little talk re- 
garding the winding of the wool yarn we had a fair ex- 
ample of the way I would suggest piece work. Now one 
of the unfortunate things about piece work rates is that 
they have a rather bad history. Without giving the thing 
much thought and care mills have raised a workman from 
$20.00 day pay to $30.00, when they were not worth more 
than $22.00. Later reducing this pay from $30.00 to 
$22.00 is just why piece work has such a bad standing, 
but if piece work rates are set right, you get production 
through a eotton mill. Just as the overseer did when 
setting the rates on the winding of wool yarn; they must 
see if their working conditions are right. If the workman 
has poor light and if he is working in inconvenient places, 
try and straighten out these things before you begin to set 
the rate. Make conditions right, then you ean begin to 
set a rate and then study it, and it will make a useful tool 
for you. If there is the proper enthusiasm in a plant and 
the employees have confidence in their superiors, it will very 
often get results quickly.” 

“Ts the quality of the work as good on piece work 43 
on day pay,” Mr. Loper was asked. “You ean get good 
quality on piece work rate if you have your roving marked 
so you ean place the speeder tender’s responsibility, and 
careful inspection of the cloth in the cloth room, and at all 
other points possible. Besides, the fact that the piece 
worker receives a bigger envelope attracts the better class 
of help and consequently the quality is better.” 

The next question was whether the waste made on the 
automatic loom is more than that made on the plain loom. 
Mr. Loper, in replying stated that “we went into that 
question somewhat when studying the automatie loom with 
the production association here, and we found cases where 
the waste was considerably higher on the automatic loom 
than on the plain loom, on constructions where you had 
to run a feeler motion on the filling change. Running on 
ordinary print cloths, however, the automatics did not make 
any more waste than plain looms on the same cloth.” 

Mr. Loper then became the interrogator by asking “I 
would like to ask the opinion of the men here whether 
they think it is worth while to have the overseers do their 
own clerical work or have clerks?” 

After a vote on the subject, Mr. Loper continued, 
“Clerks it seems to be. Yes, clerks are pretty handy to 
have. Anyone familiar with the conditions knows that you 
will find overseers doing messenger service, running out 
to the office with cloth, samples, ete.; and ean also find 
overseers in their offices working out payrolls. You can 
hire clerks who do that work for $12 and $15 a week. If 
you have a small mill and there isn’t work enough for 
the overseer without working up the payroll, then let him 
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work up the payroll. Then he knows just what everyone is 
drawing and before the operator gets his pay the overseer 
knows if it is correct and often avoids confusion. But if 
the mill is a fair-sized one, and the department is run up 
to reasonably good standards, there is a man’s size job 
for the overseer in the department itself. The clerk will 
save more than his cost, by the overseer being in his de- 
partment instead of in the office.” 

One man in the audience stated that he had rather lose 
a good second hand than a good clerk. 

Mr. Loper then raised the question, “When I pointed 
out the difference in profit on different styles of cloth, 
someone is apt to come back with the question of cost of 
changing over a loom. 

“When you wish to make fancy cloth, you can’t tell 
how long it will take to rig up the loom with the style. 
But in ordinary weaves, for example, satins, and pajama 
cloths, the change is not a very serious proposition, unless 
it is rather extensive, and you can change the loom over to 
pajama cloth for about 50 cents. If you offer to pay 
your fixer 50 cents he will be willing to make one of those 
changes. Fifty cents on 200 pounds of cluth (about one 
beam full) makes %4 cent per pound. So if the loom is 
going to run off one warp you would only have an extra 
cost of 144 cent a pound. If there is a difference of two 
cents a pound on the profit of the cloth the mill ean well 
afford to change the room over.” 

“Ts stick waste worth 25 or 29 cents a pound when cot- 
ton is selling for 25 cents?” asked a man in the audience. 
“This is not a very essential point for the reason that it is 
such a small factor in the matter that it doesn’t affect the 
cost of the cloth to any degree,” replied Mr. Loper. 

“What effect does labor turn-over have on 
through the mill?” was next asked. “Your question that 
labor turn-over causes waste in any way is certainly op- 
portune,” said Mr. Loper. “I know of a cotton mill that 
had a very efficient overseer of the weave room and the 
mill thought they were paying him all they could afford 
to. They let another mill hire that boss weaver away from 
them, and production promptly slumped about five to 
seven per cent. This was equivalent to a loss to the mill of 
one cent a pound on the cloth, or equal to at least two 
or three years of the overseer’s salary. My experience is 
that you have to pay to get a good overseer and keep him 
after you get him. It took this mill six months to get this 
shed back to its former production.” 

The next inquirer asked if running yarns on the heavy 
side pays by the extra production. Mr. Loper reported 
that he had once worked this out for a mill treasurer who 
wanted to know if a gain or loss was made by running his 
numbers on the heavy side, and investigation showed that 
his loss was three-fourths as much as if a lighter standard 
of yarns had been used. “There is the question of how, at 
times, a mill may have a bad run of cotton where there 
is nothing else to do but run the work heavy. Certainly 
this is excusable,” said Mr. Loper. 

The question of humidity and its effect in this con- 
nection was brought up by a man who asked, “Cotton has 
eight per cent moisture under ordinary standard conditions, 
and if it is raised to 11 per cent in the weave room, is this 
an excuse for overweight of cloth?” 

“Tf the cloth has an 11_per cent regain in the weave shed 
it will soon lose it readily in the ordinary cloth room under 
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ordinary conditions,” said Mr. Loper. “At the South 
Carolina mill I referred to before, after the excess moisture 
was put into the cloth and the cloth taken to the cloth 
room, in 24 hours the cloth lost from one to two per cent 
moisture. This is a favorite excuse for overseers to hide be- 
hind when numbers are heavy. Sometimes it is true. 
When the atmosphere is so damp that you can’t keep a 
good humidity in your mill, your weights may go higher. 
Mills should have, or rather it is a good idea to have, 
laboratories of their own. Oftentimes overseers will give 
dampness as an excuse for heavy weights when a laboratory 
would dispute this.” 

“Do the present grades of cotton give more waste than 
back say in 1880?” was the concluding question of the dis- 
cussion. “The kind of cotton in the South in 1880 was 
different from that which we get from the South today,” 
Mr. Loper pointed out. “Today you may buy cotton out 
of a section that may have several different varieties of 
cotton. So many different seeds have been planted in the 
same locality to combat the boll weevil that a mixture of 
fibers and staples result. Consequently a larger percentage 
of waste is taken out than before. Nevertheless, even in 
1880 when we were working a 60-hour week and having the 
best of cottons, our profits were no greater than we are 
making now with the 48-hour week and poorer grades of 
cotton. It is brains and cooperation that has done it.” 

This concluded the discussion, and Mr. Nichols thanked 
the audience for their continued interest in the meetings, 
and hoped that they would still show the same enthusiasm 
and be present at the next meeting on January 9th, 1923, 
the subject for that meeting being, “What are we trying 
to do by means of our labor laws?” 


EK. Lee SKIPPER, superintendent of the Kershaw Cotton 
Mills, Kershaw, S. C., was recently elected a member of 
the board of directors of that company. 

J. M. Ketiey has become carder at the Lauderdale 
Cotton Mills, Meridian, Miss. Walter Grayson now has 
charge of the spinning, Frank Page is the overseer of 
weaving, and Wiley Reynolds is overseer of the cloth 
room, J. M. Gunter has charge of the dressing room as 
overseer, and §. P. Appleyard, formerly of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., is overseer of dyeing. Guy McClellon, from Tupelo, 
Miss., has accepted the position as master mechanic. J. 
W. Fernander is superintendent. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
has leased a six story building to be erected on a lot 100 
by 150 feet at Jones Ave. and Marietta Street, Atlanta, 
Ga., at a cost of $360,000. The building, which is to be 
known as the Westinghouse Electric Building, will be con- 
strueted according to the company’s specifications and will 
be used as an office, warehouse, and service station. Con- 
struction work was started December 1 and will probably 
be eompleted by next May. 

Due to the destruction of their former offices and lab- 
oratory in the Trust Building by fire on December 16th, 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., manufacturers of aniline and ali- 
zarine colors, dyestuffs and chemicals, announce that the 
new location of their southern offices is 101144 West Trade 
Street, suite 7 and 8, Charlotte, N. C. 
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A Review of the Year in Cotton 


BY H. & B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans, December 15th, 1922. 

As the calendar year draws to a close, and as the dawn 
of the new year approaches, there is a ray of hope that 
bids fair to spread the doctrine of brotherly love in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the season, perhaps result in lasting 
peace throughout the universe. 

No better barometer of the constantly improving world 
conditions, particularly abroad, could be had than the re- 
cent important political events which are of no small 
significance. 

During the past week the Japanese restored Shantung 
to China, which was held, except temporarily during the 
war and until lately by Japan, by Germany during the 
past 24 years. 

A satisfactory adjustment of the situation in Asia- 
Minor is in process of solution, to such an exteut that press 
advices are to the effect that Turkey is willing and ready 
td become a member of the League of Nations. 

Although postponed until January 2nd, negotiations for 
an amicable settlement of the Germans reparations problem 
seem to be favorable for the reaching of an understanding, 
especially between England and France, as both principals 
appear disposed to make important concessions. 

Meanwhile the centuries old dispute between the British 
and Irish has been brought to a head, resulting in the 
establishing of the Irish Free State whereby Ireland takes 
her rightful place among the nations of the world. 

In other words, the world, especially Europe, is striv- 


ing to get its house in order, first by restoring peace and 
harmony with the people of the earth, after which peace 
and contentment will follow, the offspring of which will 


be the expansion of industry and commerce, and, conse- 
quently, an increase in international trade. 

Reflecting the recent important international and eco- 
nomic developments, the pound sterling has steadily ad 


vanced from its low level of $3.18 in February, 1920, to 
within 20 cents of its par value, it now ruling around the 
$4.65 level, indicating that confidence is being restored 
abroad, which means much for trade expansion, partieular- 
ly for British business interests, and indireetly of much 
benefit to other countries, especially to the United States 
because of the value of the rise in foreign exchange in its 
relation to exports, particularly as regards cotton. 

Although the cotton market has experienced an im- 
portant advance since the issuance of our “Special Cotton 
Market Review” in October, late developments have been 
such as to make the present and prospective status of the 
cotton situation, from a supply and demand point of view, 
one of unusual strength, perhaps stronger than for any 
season during the past half century. 

Our bullish deductions of the recent past were based on 
the October 3rd. government crop forecast for a yield of 
10,135,000 bales, and probably world requirements in ex- 
cess of 12,000,000 bales. Subsequently, or on Dee. 12th, 
Washington released its final crop estimate of the year, 
placing the indicated production at only 9,964,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross weight, but as the average gross weight 
of running bales is 503.5 pounds, the year’s indicated 
yield in running bales is only 9,894,000 bales. 

Consequently our ideas as to the future course of the 
market are fortified to the extent that the indicated crop 
has been revised downward, while estimates as to the 
season’s consumption are being raised because of the con- 
tinuance of heavy consumption by American mills and 
owing to the continuance of free exports to Europe, now 
running only slightly less than last year when the exports 
for the whole season were 6,122,000 bales. Therefore, we 
continue to entertain a favorable opinion of the market 
and anticipate much higher prices later in the season. 


Making use of the government’s final crop figures, the 
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large takings by American mills and the liberal exports 
so far this season, we arrive at the following indicated 
results, which are sensationally bullish, which assertion will 
probably be generally admitted when the present subsur- 
face features begin to unfold themselves : 


UNITED STATES THIS SEASON LAST SEASON 
United States ports and interior 

stocks Aug. 1 1,726,000 6,025,000 
Crop, lint, government estimate 9,964,000 7,978,000 
Linters, estimated 450,000 398,000 


12,140,000 14,401,000 


Total season’s supply 
Less Am. and Canadian mill 
6,700,000 


requirements 6,553,000 


7,848,000 
6,122,000 


5,440,000 
5,440,000 


Leaves for export 


Less exports, if 


Leaving U. 8. ports and interior 


stocks July 31 1,726,000 


none 

Such an allowance as the above for exports is impos 
sible, else there would not be a bale left on this side of the 
Atlantie by the end of July, 1923, outside of the mills. 
Nevertheless, since exports so far this season, or to Dee. 
14th, are running only 114,000 bales less than one year 
ago, or 2,492,000 vs. 2,606,000, they are running on a basis 
of 6,008,000 bales at present. 

The South cannot spare five million, much less six 
million bales for export this season, otherwise there would 
be no cotton left on this side of the ocean for protection 
of the contract markets, ete., next summer. 

How, when, and where Europe is to obtain its partial, 
much less its full quota for the remainder of the season 
and until another crop comes on the market next Septem- 
ber or October, is beyond our comprehension. That the 
supply situation is serious from the spinners’ point of view, 
no one will deny. 

These conditions are due mainly to the destruction 
wrought by the Mexican boll weeyil in the United States, 
the drouths in the southwest and the pink boll worm in Egy- 
pt, resulting in the world consuming 8,603,000 bales of all 
kinds in excess of what was produced during the past two 
years, and threatening to wipe out reserves before the close 
of the present season, which contentions are supported by 
the following official figures furnished by the government, 


linters not included: 





YEAR WORLD’s PRODUCTION CONSUMPTION 
1921 American Cotton 7,954,000 12,293,000 
1921 Foreign Cotton 6,787,000 7,754,000 
1921 All Kinds Cotton 14,741,000 20,047,000 
1922 American Cotton 9,964,000 12,293,000 
1922 Foreign Cotton 6,786,000 7,754,000 
1922 All Kinds Cotton 16,750,000 20,047,000 
1921 and 1922 Total all kinds 31,491,000 40,094,000 


The last state to be ifivaded by the weevil was North 
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The weevil made remarkable headway in that 


Carolina. 
state this year, but too late to do much damage, and North 
Carolina made a good crop, but it is feared that this year’s 
production will be the last good crop that will be made 
there, as heavy damage is anticipated next year. In 1920 
South Carolina made a crop of 1,652,000 bales, whereas 
this year a yield of only 530,000 bales is expected, whieli 
gives an idea of the damage done by the weevil, and almost 
every state, from the Mexican border to the Atlantic coast 
has met with the same fate to a more or less extent during 
the past 30 years, the damage becoming more noticeable as 
the pest spread over the belt, particularly of late years, ® 
acre and the small 


is noticed by the redueed yield per 


crops, the liberal use of poison nothwithstanding. 


We have read that the weevil begins to hibernate (seek 
winter quarters) about the 15th. of November. If that be 
true, the outlook for the next crop is not at all encouraging, 
as the weather has been mild so far this season, especially 
so up to the middle of November, which makes it possible 
for a large percentage of the weevil to survive the winter, 
in which ease infestation may be general and heavy again 
next year. 

However, before we hear as to how the weevil fared 
this winter, the expected bullish statistical developments 
are likely to begin to unfold themselves. They have started 
to do so already. What else could be looked for when sur 


face and subsurface features of the situation are about as 


follows: 


AMERICAN COTTON rHIS SEASON LAST SEASON 


Carried over in the interior 


Aug. Ist. 1,276,000 4,690,000 
Crop, ineluding linters, estm. 10,414,000 8,376,000 
Season’s supply 11,690,000 13,066,000 
Marketed to Dee. 8th 6,884,000 6,018,000 
Remaining to be marketed 

Dee. 8th. 4,806,000 7,048,000 


World’s visible of American, 


Dee. 8th 4,302,000 


3,635,000 


World’s available, ex. mill stocks, 


Dee. 8th. 11,350,000 


8,441,000 


Inasmuch as the world’s available of Ameriean cotton, 
exclusive of mill stocks, is 2,909,000 less than one year ago 
when there was such a searcity of cotton later in the 
season, and since 2,242,000 of the shortage compared with 
last year, is in the interior, we believe that we are justified, 
even at prevailing comparatively high prices, in antici- 
pating much higher prices eventually. : 

In order to acquaint the industrial gear user with the 
advantages of Micarta gears, the Westinghouse Electrie and 
Manufacturing Company has issued a 20 page booklet, 
Folder 4506, entitled “Salient Facts on Silent Gears.” The 
booklet describes the advantages of the use of Micarta gears 
and pinions and gives photographs and data describing 
some of their applications, tables of gear data, ete., enabling 
the gear user to judge whether or not they are applicable 


to his machinery. 
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Some Notes on Size Regain 


BY JAMES 

In reading the columns of Corron I have not seen very 
much discussion in regard to the percentage of size regain 
which occurs at the slashing process. Surely this is a very 
important item in the matter of keeping the cloth weights 
for if the size regain amounts to as much as 10 per cent of 
the weight of the warp yarn this will be equal to 
about 5 per cent of the finished cloth. Now suppose we vary 
the percentage of size 2 per cent of the warp yarn; then we 
have affected the weights of our cloth 1 per cent, which 
amounts to 4 points on 4.00 yard goods. Finding our cloth 
weights going heavy by 4 points we would naturally seek to 
remedy the matter in the card room by lightening up, where- 
as the matter may be entirely due to the varying percentage 
of size regain. . 

In speaking of size regain, I mean to say the percentage 
of increase in the weight of the yarn after slashing as com- 
pared with the weight of the yarn on the warper section 
beams. It may be questioned whether we should figure this 
from the finished yarn after slashing, saying “What per- 
centage of this finished yarn is size?” and where we would 
use the sized yarn weight as the divisor; or whether we 
should use the unsized yarn weight as the divisor, saying 
“What percentage of weight did the original yarn gain?” I 
should be inclined to use the latter method, where we com- 
pare the regain with the original weight of the yarn. 

There are a number of things that enter into this matter 
of regain and I shall endeavor to outline a few of them. 
First among the factors which affect, in a greater or less 
degree, this percentage of regain is to be found: 

The length of boiling time. The writer has found, 
through actual test, that a variation of as much as two and 
three per cent was found in the regain when the boiling time 
was changed from one hour to 114 hours, and again, a sim- 
ilar variation when the boiling time was changed from 114 to 
1% hours. The yarn showed less regain with the longer 
boiling due to the thinning of the starch and the greater pen- 
etration secured. However, the yarn presented a much 
softer feel after giving the starch the longer boil. 

By the length of boiling time, we designated the follow- 
ing procedure: The water as called for is placed cold in 
the tank and the necessary starch added. After bringing to 
a boil the compound used was added. At the adding of the 
compound the boiling time commenced. 

Method of making the mixture. In making the size mix- 
ture it is very erroneous to mix so much starch, so much 
compound, and so much water, calling this a mix and bring- 
ing #t to a boil, and boiling for the fixed standard of time. 
Instead, the better method is to mix the starch with a quan- 
tity of water less than the required amount, adding the com- 
pound also to the required amount. The reason for adding 
this deficiency of water is to allow for the swelling of the 
starch and also for the condensation water from the steam 
used in boiling. To continue, after adding the required 
starch and compound to the smaller amount of water the so- 
lution is boiled for the desired length of time and then suf- 
ficient water is added to give the required number of finished 
gallons of mixture. In this manner any discrepancy in the 
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swelling of the starch or condensation of the steam, is auto- 
matically taken care of. 

Weight of the squeeze rolls. Some mill men designate the 
weight of the squeeze rolls as such-and-such, believing that 
by the weight alone a certain amount of size is squeezed out. 
If we stop to reason we will see one of the more important 
facts to be considered is the cushioning of these squeeze rolls. 
A 450-pound squeeze roll with fewer yards of wool cloth 
will squeeze out more size than a 450-pound squeeze roll with 
double the amount of cloth used. Also, if the rolls are not 
taken care of—as not wetting down at night—the covering 
soon become hard and stiff to the extent that the wool 
slasher blanket loses its resiliency. A good method the 
writer has used is to cover the back squeeze roll with the 
ordinary slasher blanket together with a cotton cloth sheet- 
ing blanket of several revolutions. This forms a hard sur- 
face that squeezes out the excess size, at the same time 
squeezing and bruising the fibers so that the sizing pene- 
trates the yarn more thoroughly. The finishing squeeze roll 
is given as soft a cushion as possible so that the outer sec- 
tion of the yarn may retain its size and also the wool blanket 
following the contour of the yarn sizes the interstices of the 
yarn—which, to be more explicit, means sizing the yarn 
down between each strand uniformly thus preventing a saw- 
tooth edge on the yarn. 

The point discussed in the foregoing paragraph very ma- 
terially affects the percentage of regain, for if more or less 
size is squeezed out, then more or less size regain percentage 
is obtained. 

Fluidity of Starch. The fluidity of the starch will affect 
the amount of the regain, for the higher the fluidity the 
greater the regain and the penetration, and the lower the 
fluidity the less regain may be expected. A 40 fluidity starch 
will give a greater regain than a 20 fluidity starch. 

Steam Pressure on Cylinders. The degree of drying will 
affect the degree of regain obtained by leaving more or less 
moisture in the yarn after being sized. Yarn almost baked 
and covered up by the other layers of yarn cannot be 
expected to regain in a few minutes the normal regain of 
the weave shed. Also this baking may vary the natural 
characteristics of the starch so that it will not hold its nor- 
mal amount of moisture. 

Depth of the Immersion Roll. The depth of the immer- 
sion roll will permit a greater or smaller penetration of the 
size into the yarn and affect to some extent the amount of 
regain secured. 

Level of Size in the Size Box. Size running low in the 
box will certainly affect the amount of size taken up, and 
the best answer to this is the use of the constant level sys- 
tem which will at all times give a uniform depth for the 
immersion roll. 

Temperature of Size in the Size Box. Certainly the use 
of eold size will allow it to cling more to the yarn in lumps or 
strings to be squeezed off by the squeeze rolls, and a good 
penetration is not obtained; thus a smaller regain also is 
secured. 


The foregoing are points well worth considering in deter- 
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mining the size regain; each is a factor that makes for or 
against the amount of size being put into the finished pro- 
duct. 

Now arises the question as to what the limit should be 
in the percentage of regain used in sizing. The writer used 
the following method to determine if he was exceeding the 
percentage of sizing allowable: A spool of the standard yarn 
used was placed behind the slasher and allowed to run 
through the size box, over the cylinder and where it came 
out in front it was wound up on a reel and tested for 
strength. A skein of the original yarn was tested from the 
spool unsized. The increase in weight due to sizing was 
figured in per cent, and then the increase in breaking 
strength was figured in per cent. So long as the percentage 
of increase in breaking strength exceeded the percentage of 
increase in the weight of the yarn, then we knew that we 
had not sized too heavily. For example, 9 per cent increase 
in weight gave 11 per cent gain in strength, while a 10 per 
cent gain in weight gave a 13 per cent gain in strength. We 
were right in using the 10 per cent regain for sizing insofar 
as we were bleaching and finishing our own product. Surely 
we got better weaving, which was about 95 per cent on 
approximately 3,000 Draper looms against 90 to 92 per cent 
with the 9 per cent regain. 

Accompanying this article will be found a table giving 
an example of a test which shows the method for securing 
the percentage of regain. This table is entitled “Size Regain 
Test.” 
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Lastly, the matter of size regain very materially affects 
the total amount of waste made in the mill. That is to say 
that the higher the regain presented in sizing the less will be 
the total waste made when we stop to figure the cotton 
opened and the cloth made as a basis for the calculation. 
And we know that starch and compound are cheaper than 
warp yarn. Are they not? 





Size Regain Test 
BLANK MILL 




















Nov. 28, 1922. 
Warp Beams Loom Beams 
No. Weight Net No. Gross Tare Net 
1 458 137 
2 393 136 
3 399 136 
4 399 137 
5 403 138.5 
6 8399 139 
7 395 140.5 
3 389 140.5 
—— 2.5 140.5 
3228 5 140.5 
Soft Waste 12 Ibs. (Subtracted) 1 5 140.0 
-—-—— 12 5 141 
Net Fed 3216 13 5 140 
14 2 140 
15 217 86.5 140.5 
16 227.5 79.5 140 
17 219.5 79.5 140 
18 224 84.5 139.5 
Net Delivered 3585 pounds 19 219 78 141 
Net Fed 3216 20 218 78.5 139.5 
meee sn rE 21 224 85 139 
Regain 369 pounds 22 220 82 138 
2 216 78 138 
24 217 80 137 
ave neat 25 222 86 136 
Percentage of Regain 26 168 «78 90 





869 + 3216 = 11.5 per cent. 


Hard Waste 





Delivered 3585 Ibs. net 





What the Southern Mills Are Doing 


The four weeks previous to this writing have seen a 
tremendous amount of development, expansion and im- 
provement work announced definitely for the southern tex- 
tile section, bringing to an encouraging conclusion a year, 
with its fluctuations of course, but one that contributed 
considerably toward a further settling of the foundation 
upon which the industry enters fhe new year. An especially 
large number of mill corporations filed applications for in- 
creases in capital stock, and quite a large percentage 
of these were to provide for further development and 
extension of mill properties. 

In further keeping with the movement in this section 
to add further processes to the manufacture of yarns 
and eliminate the practice of shipping the primary mill 
product to other sections to be woven into fabrics, Stuart 
W. Cramer has announced plans for a million dollar de- 
velopment at the Mays Mill, Inc., Cramerton, N. C., where 
he will build a weaving mill for making fine fancy colored 
goods and for using the product of the 60,000-spindle 
yarn mill already in operation at that place. The addition 
will be built on the unit plan, with a view to the ultimate 
installation of about 2,000 looms. The new mill will be 
‘known as the Mayflower Mill, and the present company’s 
style of name has been changed to Cramerton Mills, 
which, it is understood, will act as a holding company for 
the present Mays Mill and the prospective weaving plant. 
The capital of the organization has been inereased to 
$3,000,000. : 

Another interesting announcement of this same nature is 
that the Cherokee Spinning Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., having 
inereased their capital stock from $600,000 to $1,100,000, 





will add a large amount of floor space and install about 250 
latest type automatic looms for the manufacture of high- 
grade ginghams and shirtings. The addition to the mill will 
be a two-tory structure, 184 feet wide by 310 feet long, and 
will house the new looms and complementary machinery, 
together with a complete bleachery and dyehouse. A stor- 
age warehouse will also be added. 

Still another important report is that from Lumberton,. 
N. C., which states that a new large weaving mill to manu- 
facture fine colored cotton goods will be built at that 
place by H. P. Jennings, well known cotton manufacturer 
of that section. The initial capacity of the plant, it is 
stated, will be 600 looms, which have already been pur- 
chased. Mr. Jennings is president of the Jennings, Dresden. 
and Lumberton Cotton Mills, all of Lumberton. The out- 
put of the new mill will be sold through the Hunter Manu- 
facturing and Commission Company. 

Announcement was made during the past month of 
plans of Groves Mills, Ine., at Gastonia, N. C., to erect 
Gaston County’s 102nd mill, the plant to be known as 
Groves Mills, Ine., No. 2. They will construct a mill with 
15,000 spindles capacity. 

Gaston County’s 103rd miil was also projected when 
the Ragan Spinning Company was organized to build a 
10,000-spindle mill for the manufacture of fine combed 
yarns. The authorized capital stock will be $500,000. G. 
W. Ragan, R. L. and S. P. Stowe, A. G. Myers and Cald- 
well Ragan signed the application for the charter. It is 
planned to have the mill in operation by September 1923. 

Work has begun on an additional story to the dyehouse 
of the Union Bleachery, Greenville, 8. C., to cost approxi- 
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mately $12,000. 











120 feet, will be used at present as a store room for chemi- 
cals and other supplies. The will be of the 
modern mill building type, main walls of brick, re-inforeed 
with steel girders and fitted with steel window sash. At 
the present the output of the plant will not be affected by 
the addition, it is stated. 





extension 









Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., have recently placed an 





order for 60 additional three-and four-room houses for em 
ployees. 





The mill had previously ordered 130 homes whicli 
nave been or 






are being erected. 





The additional housing 
was made necessary by an inereased working force needed 






at the completion of the installation of new equipment now 
under way. 





It is reported that the Eno Cotton Mills, at Hillsboro, 
C., will at an early date begin the erection of a large 





N. 


addition to their gingham mill. 






Another report is that the Kineaid Mfg. Co., Griffin, 







Ga., is considering the installation of 12,000 additional 
spindles. 
J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C., will install ad- 





ditional machinery to cost about $35,000, including four 


Fales & Jenks spinning frames, two Foster winders, five 






Saco-Lowell cards, and two speeders, two intermediates 
and one slubber of the Woonsocket type. 














Construction of 72 houses for employees of the new 


Dixie Spinning Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., is now under 








way. The houses will be from two to five rooms each, cost- 


The first unit of this de 
velopment, a 13,000-spindle plant, will be 








ing on an average $1,400 each. 








completed in 
August, according to present indications. 





This plant will 
be of standard mill construction, 385 x 150 feet, two stories 
in height. 








The entire development program, which will 











cover a period of years, will represent a cost in excess of 
$6,000,000, it is stated. 


constructed in the village, a community center will also be 





is In addition to the houses being 











‘ 


developed with an athletie field and park and other at- 





tractions. 














American Yarn and Processing Company, Mount Holly, 





N. C., are planning additional spindleage to their present 








equipment, as well as the installation of new winding mach 








inery and gassing machines, and the addition of new tape 
at the Woodlawn In addition to 
these improvements a modern plant for reclaiming chemi 





driven twisters 





mill. 





cals at the mercerizing plant has been constructed. 








Bids for the construction of the new cotton mill to be 
erected at Great Falls, S. C., by the Republie Cotton Mills 
will be opened on January 15. 











Plans now call for the eree 
tion of a building at a cost of $500,000 and the installation 
of machinery to cost $700,000, including 1,000 electricalls 
driven looms. The building will be 400 x 400 feet, re- 


J. E. 


Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 8. C., are the engineers. 




















inforeed concrete construction, with saw-tooth roof. 














Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C., have let contract for 
the erection of 25 operatives’ houses at the Union Mill and 
about 20 houses for the Buffalo (S. C.) plant, involving an 
expenditure of about $60,000. 

Construction work has been begun on the new mill of 
the Nelson Cotton Mill Company, at Whitnel near Lenoir, 
N. C., which gives Caldwell County its 17th textile mill. 
The mill will have 6,000 spindles and will be organized to 









































The addition will be built by the Fiske- 
Carter Construction Company, and the floor space, 60 x 
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manufacture carded cotton yarns from 26s to 40s in single, 
two- and three-ply. J. L. Nelson is president and treasurer, 
and J. L. Nelson, Jr., is secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Echota Cotton Mills No. Rome, Ga., have inaugu- 
rated full-time operation with a night shift, and the An- 
chor Duck Mills of the same place are running full time. 

Winder Manufacturing Co., Winder, Ga., will double 
the capacity of its plant, it is announced. 

Permit has been issued to the John P. King Mfg. Co., 
Augusta, Ga., for the construction of a cloth room to cost 
upproximately $3,000. 


9 


Winder, Ga., may have another cotton mill, according 

to a recent report which states that New England interests 
are considering the town as the location for a mill they 
propose to build in the southern section. 
The interests of Marshall Field & Co., at Leaksville, 
N. C., are establishing at that place a branch of the 
Home-Crest Mills Corporation, to manufacture Wilton and 
Brussells rugs and earpets. 

Initial contracts have been awarded for the construe- 
tion of the $600,000 expansion program at the Calhoun 
Mills, Calhoun Falls, 8S. C.J. FE. 


Sirrine & Company are 
the engineers. 


The Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va., have received permit for the erection of a large eot- 
ton storage plant adjoining the No. 6 Mill of the Riverside 


group. x 156 feet, 
It will be used as a storage 


The structure will be six stories high, 
and will cost about $80,000. 


house for eotton. 


52 
Plans are also being drawn for an ex- 
tension to their water storage and supply, together with 
additional filtering capacity for their new bleachery and 
finishing plant. Lockwood, Greene & Co., will have super- 
vision of the work. 

Construction work on the plant of the MeLin Textile 
Corporation at Rome, Ga., is well under way. The com- 
pletion of the plant is now a matter of a few weeks, it is 
stated, and the investment will represent a cost of about 
$35,000. 

Montgomery Cotton Mfg. Co., Inc., Montgomery, Ala., 
will add 4,000 spindles to its equipment. J. W. Sanders is 
general manager of the mill. 

Martel Mills, Ine., New York City, have purehased a 
number of plants in North and South Carolina, Alabama 
and Georgia, it is stated, including the French Broad Manu- 
facturing Co., at Asheville, N. C.; Palmetto Cotton Mills, 
Columbia, 8S. C.; Lexington and Red Bank Mills, Lexington, 
S. C.; Middlesburg Mills, Batesburg, 8. C.; Valley Falls 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C.; Ashchaft Mills, Florence, Ala.; 
Martel Manufacturing Company, Egan, Georgi 


‘ 
a. 


A new 350-hp. Babeoeck & Wilcox boiler is being in- 
stalled at the Highland Park Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

The Rowan Cotton Mills Co., China Grove, N. C., are 
planning to add 6,000 spindles to their plant. 

An additional mill is reported to be under considera- 
tion by the Lincoln Cotton Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, 
Ala., to be located on the tract of adjoining land recently 
purchased by them. 

Thrift Manufacturing Company, Paw Creek, N. C., is 
erecting 24 four-room houses for employees. 

Smitherman Mills, Troy, N. C.; are considering plans 
for adding a considerable number of looms to their mill, and 
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COMINS IMPROVED ATOMIZER 


The most efficient device of its kind. Air and 
water openings separate. Both can be instantly 
cleaned by pull on lever operating cleaning wires. 


“You're right, Tom”, said the President When it 
comes to humidifying, reliability is the thing to tie to.” 


How teo-little wires have saved Thousands 
of Productive Textile Hours 


te take care of crowded spaces where sectional or high duty humidifiers could not be 
installed, atomizers were early demanded. Our designing engineers met this demand 
in a typical American Moistening Company way. They not only produced the most 
efficient device for the purpose, but they made its efficiency continuously dependable. 
That means reliability. 

Open as they are to the atmosphere, atomizers tend to become clogged up and inoperative. 
Easy cleaning of the tiny air and water openings was therefore essential to reliability. With 
American Moistening Company atomizers, a pull on a little lever sends two wires plunging 
through those openings. It’s the work of a second. It can be done from the floor. No 
ladder is needed. 

This little invention has saved thousands of productive hours for the textile industry. 

Back of that simple accomplishment was a big policy—the policy that insists on Relia- 
bility above anything else. This policy has governed our business since 1888. 

Whenever we offer a new or modified type of equipment, mill owners will know they 
can count on its being 100°, reliable. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Sales Offices: 
251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
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may increase the carding and spinning equipment of the 
plant. 

The Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C., will build a 
cotton storage warehouse, also a finishing and cloth room. 

Contract has been awarded by the Stonecutter Mills 
Co., Spindale, N. C., for the 250 additional looms to be in- 
stalled at their plant. 

Noredtt Mills Co., Coneord, N. C., will build an ad- 
dition to their plant to provide for 6,000 additional spin- 
dles. 

Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., are building 
a two-story addition at the rear of the weaving depart- 
ment which will make room for about 300 additional looms, 
making a total of 1,008. The lower floor of the new build- 
ing wil] be used as an addition to the present cloth room. 

Rhodhiss Mills Co., Rhodhiss, N. C., are building 16 
six-room houses for employees. 

Entwistle Manufacturing Co., Rockingham, N. C., will 
double the capacity of their mill, it is reported. They now 
operate 26,400 spindles and 600 looms on print cloths. 

Flint River Cotton Mills, Albany, Ga., have taken over 
the routine expense of the community house and day nurs- 
ery operated at their plant, according to a letter from F. 
F. Putney, president of the mill, to the chairman of the 
committee who have sponsored the activity since its in- 
ception. 

The new school building being erected by the Shelby 
Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C., will soon be ready for use. 

Final plans and specifications have been accepted by the 
Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills for the proposed ad- 
ditional building, and they have awarded contracts for the 
machinery. The building will be one-story, 76 x 180 feet, 
and 5,000 ring spindles and 2,500 twister spindles will be 
installed for the manufacture of 6s to 16s yarn. 

Brown Manufacturing Co., Concord, N. C., has author- 
ized plans and contracts for its proposed dyehouse addition 
and necessary machinery, at a cost of probably $50,000. 

An office building is being constructed and other im- 
provements being made at the Alexander Manufacturing 
Company, Forest City, N. C. 

Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., will add 28 new 
looms for weaving 36-inch goods, the machinery having 
been ordered from the Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Phoenix Mills Co., Kings Mountain, N. C., have in- 
stalled 100 new Draper looms and will soon replace 200 
more of the existing looms. 

Looms for the Art Cloth Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
wil] be installed shortly. 

The Lockhart plant of the Monarch Mills, at Lockhart, 
8. C., are arranging for the construction of 100 new homes 
for operatives, and the mill will be put on night shift. 

The Lovera Cotton Mills, Trenton, Tenn., has been pur- 
chased for $150,000 by West Tennessee interests, and the 
name changed to the Trenton Textile Mills. Ira Phillips has 
been retained as manager. 

Construction work on the Southern Bleachery, near 
Taylors, S. C., is under way. The organization was re- 
cently incorporated with a capitalization of $1,000,000, the 
incorporators being William H. Bannon, of Mansfield, 
Mass., John F. Bannon, of Central Falls, R. I., Joseph B. 
Warne, of South Orange, N. J., and Henry R. Stephen- 
son, of West Point, Ga. 
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Hesslein & Co., Ine., New York City, have been madé 
selling agents for the Autauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, 
Ala., manufacturers of chambrays, colored drills, and co- 
verts; the O-Cedar Cotton Mills, Covington, Tenn., manu- 
facturers of chambrays, chevoits and colored suitings; and 
the Lola Gingham Mills, Ine., Stanley, N. C., makers of 
fine dress ginghams. 

The announcement of the change of interests which 
places the control of the Consolidated Textile Corporation. 
in the hands of officials of the American Woolen Company, 
has a southern interest and therefore should find its way 
into this department. The southern mills affected by this 
change are the Pilot Division of Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration, at Raleigh, N. C.; the Ossipee and Hopedale Di- 
visions, at Burlington, N. C.; the Lynchburg Mill at Lynch- 
burg, Va.; and the Ella Division at Shelby, N. C.; the 
Union Division, La Fayette, Ga.; the Henderson Division, 
at Henderson, Ky.; and the Bonham Division, Bonham, 
Texas. 

The changes in the official board and directorate were 
as follows: 

William M. Wood, Chairman of the Board and Presi- 
dent of the American Woolen Co., was elected Director 
General and Chairman of the Board. 

Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., Vice President of the American 
Woolen Co. and Treasurer of the Pierce Manufacturing 
Co. of New Bedford, was elected President and director of 
the Corporation. 

George L. Shepley, Second Vice President of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. and Henry P. Binney, director of that 
company, were added to the board of the Consolidated. 

Messrs. Wood, Pierce and Shepley constitute the Exe- 
cutive Committee of three of the American Woolen Co. 
Four of the seven members of the board of the American 
Woolen Co., are now identified with Consolidated Textile. 

William G. Rockefeller and Samuel F. Pryor were 
elected to the Consolidated board at the same time. Mr. 
Pryor is Chairman of the Board of the Remington Arms 
Company. 

Other new members elected to the Consolidated board 
at the meeting held recently are: Henry L. Tiffany, cotton 
merchant; Wm. M. Butler, President of the Butler Mills, 
Hoosae Cotton Mills, New Bedford Cotton Mills, Quisset 
Mills and Nemasket Mills; and Charles T. Main, of Charles 
T. Main & Co., Industrial Engineers. 

Frederick K. Rupprecht, who has been president of 
Consolidated, will continue in charge of the distribution 
of the corporation’s products as president of Converse & 
Company. 

Allen F. Johnson, formerly president of the Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., a past-president of the Ameri- 
ean Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, who has been with 
the Consolidated as vice-president in chayge of operations, 
will continue as active operating superintendent, it is 
stated. 

The first technical meeting of the Carolina Cooperative 
Council was held on the night of December 14, at the Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. building in Spray. This meeting was the 
first venture in technical discussion of the organization 
which is composed of the foremen and superintendents of 
the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Company’s plants, 
and turned out very successfully. It was planned on 
the order of the departmental discussion meetings of the 
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Barrett Specification 20-Year Bonaed Roof on Flamingo Hotel, 
The Flamingo Co., Mia’ 


Indianapolis, Ind. Gen’l Cont.: 


There are no climatic restrictions on 


the Surety Bond back of the Barrett: 


Specification Roof. 


Take the roof on the Flamingo Hotel, 
in Miami, for instance. 


Florida winters, of course, are easy on 
roofs. There’s no snow. no frost, and 
practically no rain. But the ‘“”mers are 
different. Miami’s annual rainfall is ex- 
ceptionally heavy—averaging over 63 
inches. Most of it comes in the four 
warm months, June to September. And 
combined with this excessive rainfall are 
continuous high humidity and the in- 
tense heat of the tropical summer sun. 


20 Year Bon 
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Architect: Rubush &3 Hunter, 
BN. Roofer: Cureton Lumber Co., Miami. 


Miami, Fla. 


Regardless of Climate—the Bond Holds Good 


But all climates are alike to the Barrett 
Specification Roof. So the roof that pro- 
tects the beautiful Flamingo Hotel, in 
Miami, from Florida summers, and the 
roof that protects the palatial new 
Mount Royal Hotel in Montreal from 
Canadian winters, are both bonded 
against repair and maintenance expense. 


Two Types of Bonded Roofs 


There are two types of Barrett Speci- 
fication Bonded Roofs—Type “AA,” 
bonded for 20 years; and Type “A,” 
bonded for 10 years. 

We will gladly send you on request 
complete information regarding these 
bonded roofs and copies of The Barrett 
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than a Northern winter. nearest office. 
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Southern Textile Association, and the subject for diseus- 
sion was carding and spinning problems. The meeting 
began with the showing of “Thirsty Cotton,” . the Parks- 
Cramer Company film, showing the effect of humidifi- 


Fol- 


member of the 


cation upon the different processes in the mil. 
lowing the picture, C. W. Phillips, a 
talk on carding and spinning 


Mr. Phillips ineluded the re- 


Council, made a_ short 


problems. The speech of 
counting of his experiences in the cotton field, cotton gin, 
and on through until he had become superintendent. He 
closed his talk with a striking appeal for greater interest 
and cooperation among all the members of the organization. 
The points brought out in Mr. Phillips’ talk formed the 
basis of discussion in the remainder of the meeting. 

Representatives of all the mills tok part in discussing 
such points as the number of bales of cotton that should be 
opened up at one time; the type of beater and the setting of 
the beaters on the pickers; the weighing of picker laps; 
variations that should be allowed on the cards and pickers, 
ete. These questions brought on other questions of like na- 
ture and a very lively debate ensued. From the differences 
in opinions expressed the good of such discussions was 
proved. 

“This meeting was the first of a series of similar gather- 
ings that will be held by the Council during the coming 
months. The Council has over 200 members representing 
various fabrics,” 
Luther H. Hodges, in charge of the social and welfare work 


nearly a dozen mills making reports 


at this group of mills. “The organization is in a small way 
similar to the Southern Textile Association which has its 
The next technical meet- 
ing of the Council will consider weaving and finishing 


general and sectional meetings. 


problems and in the meanwhile, of course, the program 
committee expects to have its monthly inspirational and 
social meetings.” 


The New England Mill Situation. 


Events of large importance in the New England cotton 
industry have come to public attention during the past 
The financial affairs of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, which includes the B. B. & R. Knight pro- 


month. 


perties in Rhode Island, as well as many southern plants, 
have been greatly strengthened by the addition to the 
active management of the head of the American Woolen 
Co., William M. Wood, Andrew G. Pierce of New Bedford, 
and Messrs. Butler and Tiffany of New Bedford, who 
are associated in the management of some very successful 
fine goods plants there. 

Allen F. Johnson will continue with the property as 
the active managing superintendent and Frederick K. Rup- 
precht will continue as head of Converse & Company, the 
selling agency. 

In addition to adding needed strength to the financial 
affairs of the company, it is believed that the active associa- 
tion of these new factors will lead to many manufacturing 
changes and perhaps many consolidations of other smaller 
plants with the large aggregation. It is of especial sig- 
nificance that the men now coming to the fore are the ones 
in New England who have been conspicuously successful in 


handling large units of textile production efficiently, both 
in the practical as well as the financial end. 
the vice president of the American Woolen Company, and 


Mr. Pierce is 
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beside being active manager of the Pierce Mfg. Co., and 
Pierce Bros., Ltd., mills at New Bedford, he has had for 
years an intimate acquaintance with the old New England 
Cotton Yarn Company’s affairs, and other plants centering 
in New England. 

Some men think the new arrangement merely takes care 
of the affairs of the Consolidated temporarily, but others 
are convinced that the new alignment is the nucleus of an 
effort to secure all the advantages of consolidation to New 
England properties in general. 

An event of large merchandising importance was the 
re-entrance into the market of the Amoskeag gingham pro- 
ducts. Following the end of the strike of ten months’ dur- 
ation, those plants at Manchester that were able to run 
produced some goods and it was decided to allot them 
among the customers who cared for them. This policy was 
followed instead of making a general offering, as the com- 
pany usually did, and was commonly expected to do in this 
instanee. In fact the trade as a whole had been prepared to 
see the Amoskeag make low prices as a means of buying 
its way back into its old trade position. Had it done so it 
might have unsettled many spring gingham contracts al- 
ready placed. 

By following the more conservative policy, the big com- 
pany, which produces 40 per cent of the volume distributed 
in this country, not only stabilized the spring dress ging- 
ham market, but also insured a fair distribution to its own 
customers. Contrary to many expectations, these custom- 
ers were ready to take on a great many more goods than it 
will be possible to produce up to April of next year. The 
offering served to convince selling agents of a market 
strength they had not fully measured, and it gave jobbers 
a great deal of added confidence in the worth of all the 
goods they have on order for spring at this time. It may be 
several months before the Amoskeag Company will be again 
producing in full, owing to the searcity of operatives. 

The labor outlook in the section has not been cleared 
by the settlement of the year’s strikes. The textile unions 
have already voted to request advances in wages that will 
restore the war time levels which were lowered 22% per 
cent in 1920. They are to present their claims to manufac- 
turers. There is little or no prospect that they will be con- 
sidered favorably and the next move in the matter will re- 
main with the operatives and their unions. Nothing in the 
way of a strike is anticipated. 

A more threatening trouble to come from unions and 
their leaders is the one of shorter hours. During the last 
political campaign in Massachusetts, Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge agreed with cotton manufacturers to introduce into 
Congress a bill to make 48 hours a week compulsory all 
over the United States in the matter of employing women 
and children. This is not regarded as being anything more 
than a political move that will be tested out very soon 
after hands are shown in Congress. 

In Rhode Island, the elections turned against manufae- 
turers and the demand for a 48-hour law, to be renewed 
in that state, has a very fair chance of being acceded to by 
legislators. In fact, the position of the unions in making 
their demand in this state is strengthened by the fact that 
some large mills are already running on the 48-hour sched- 
ule, this being one of the concessions made to end strike 
troubles. 

In New Hampshire, the elections resulted in partial 
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Revolving Flat Card 





UR Cards are extensively used, and have won for themselves 

C) a high reputation for the quality and quantity of work they 

will do, the small percentage of waste made, and their 
durability and simplicity. 





Amongst the many features and points of special merit embod- 
ied in the machines, which it would pay you to investigate are: 


The Rigid Bend, mathematically correct at all stages of wear 
of the wire. 


Perfect concentricity of Flats to Cylinder. 





Arrangement for adjusting Flats whereby accuracy to the 
thousandth part of an inch is obtained. 


Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals and Bearings. 


Better quality of yarn made from the same cotton, or equally 
good yarn made from cheaper cotton. 
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success for the democrats in the lower house and they are 
expected to lead a fight for the enactment of a 48-hour 
law. The matter will be fought hard and it is believed that 
the Senate of the state will prevent the enactment of any 
further restrictive industrial legislation until federal ac- 
tion is taken, if ever. The struggle is certain to be bitter 
owing to the alignment of church forces on the side of the 
workers in some sections, notably in the cities of the state. 

In Maine, where a 54-hour law has been accepted and 
fully established by referendum vote, an effort is now being 
inaugurated by the unions to overthrow the 54-hour law. 
It is not thought probable that it will be successful, but it 
is certain to add to the troubles and uncertainties affecting 
From all of these things it ean be inferred that New 
to say the 


mills, 
England labor conditions are not promising, 
least. 

Another event in the industry has been the marked ten- 
dency in many corporations to increase the capital stock 
by stock dividends. In the first ten days of December 
nearly a dozen textile mills gave notice of an expansion in 
capital. This development is in line with that seen in other 
It is the desire of manufacturers to 
It is 
felt that unless this is done, the working capital now held 
in the form of working reserves will go the way of all 
things taxable in recent years and will bring about a re- 


financial channels. 
protect their reserves against tax raids by Congress. 


striction of industrial power in the cotton mills. 

While this policy is protective to the stockholders it is 
inevitable that it will figure in the inflammatory talk that 
will be started among operatives by union leaders and agi- 
tators. It will be shown that stockholders have received 
great dividends, when they have merely been credited with 
wealth always represented in their investment. Hitherto, 
most New England mills have been conspicuous because of 
the low capitalization per spindle. This policy was fol- 
lowed in some instances to avoid state taxation, but in 
most cases it was followed because it was never felt that 
over a period of 25 years, cotton mills could pay more 
than an average of 6 per cent on about one half the re- 
placement costs of machinery and real estate in average 
periods. 

Still another event of very large importance was the 
announcement made by the Appleton Company of Lowell, 
Mass., of its purpose to build a mill somewhere in the 
South from its present reserves, and equip it with all the 
latest machinery for the production of plain napped fab- 
ries and plain or staple ginghams. The mill now produces 
some of this sort of product in its Lowell plant but it has 
been trying year after year to get on to fancy work in the 
New England field, leaving the plain and simpler work to 
mills less hampered elsewhere. 

The Appleton is rich and well managed, and a dupli- 
eation of its plant in the South will still leave it with re- 
serves ample to take care of its merchandising needs. The 
point that it is sought to make now is that this old and 
rich company will not amplify its investment im New Eng- 
lan but will go where investment is better protected and is 
welcomed. It is also reported again that it will not be 
many months before the Pacific mills enter upon an 
expansion of its already large investment in the South, 
probably at first by the addition of a very alrge bleachery. 
Other mills are known to be considering plans for a larger 
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investment elsewhere, but they have only reached the stage 
of discussion in directorate boards. 


The course of the market for cotton goods of late has 
been toward higher price levels in keeping with the rise 
in cotton and the rise in gray goods values. Bleached cot- 
tons have advanced to a basis of 1714 cents net for 4-4 Hill 
bleached goods, while ginghams are now quoted on a basis 
of 17%% cents for 32-inch staples in Amoskeag make, sub- 
ject to the usual] trade discounts. Percales and prints are 
higher for future delivery, and wide sheetings are now on a 
basis of 65 cents for 10-4 bleached Pequot standards. 

The mills are running more fully than at any time in 
two years, and in fact in many centers the output is the 
best that has been known since the European war broke 
out. The goods are generally sold ahead for delivery weli 
into March, save possibly in the case of some of the gray 
goods mills in Fall River and New Bedford. 

Among the manufacturers there is a great deal of ques- 
tioning as to whether the demand will support 25 cent cot- 
ton throughout the spring and summer. Nearly everyone 
is guessing, and those who are not are inclined to, judge 
the outcome entirely by the course of events in Europe. 


Hazard Advertising East 42nd St., 
New York City, has engaged James McCurrach to take 
Mr. McCurrach 


Corporation, 7 


charge of its plan and copy department. 


was formerly with the Erickson Company, the Rowland 
Advertising Company, the Spencer-Lay Company and A, 
M. Stockman, and has spent six years in free lance writing 
and planning for clients in Washington and the New York 


territory. This growth of the Hazard organization will 


be followed by a move to larger quarters in the near future. 


SuITABLE GUARDS ON NAPPING MACHINERY. 


Courtesy National Safety Council. 
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MONTICELLO GA. MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


AND TOECANE, N.C. 
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Of a Recognized Quality and Service 





But THIS Is Not “Bull” 


Some advertisements which you read may contain a 
little “bull,” but this one does not. And it’s not “bull” 
when users of Bondaron Textile Leathers make state- 
ments like the following: 


Last month the Boss Weaver of one of the South’s largest mills ad- 
vised us that the first ‘‘Bondaron’’ Check Straps placed on his looms 
in October, 1920, were still giving entire satisfaction. The Superin- 
tendent of another large Southern mill told us a few days ago that 
the first ‘‘Bondaron’’ Oheck Straps placed on his looms have given 
35 months’ service, day and night run, and so far there has not been 
a worn or broken strap. 


L. These are only two of the many records of satisfaction and long 
life experienced by users of 





**The Leather with the Hair On’’ 


Check Straps 


In actual use they last from two to four times longer than the ordi- 

nary straps—simply because they are made from oe a, 

i . clusive: , specially selected Foreign Hides, tanned by a valuable, well-guardec 
eS re process whieh produces leather of amazing strength. The hair is 
always left on the leather for we never use weakening chemicals to 


CHARLES arett on. 


Bondaron Lug Straps, Harness Straps, Cone Belts, Round Belting 
and other Textile Leathers contain the same high quality materials 
and give long lasting satisfaction and economy. 


COMPANY Leather Importers, Ourriers and Belt Manufacturers 
617-619 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Notes About Men You Know. 








C. 8. Putri te, 


who is now repre- 
senting the Damas- 
cus Steel 
Corporation of 
Rockford, Illinois, 
manufacturers of the 
“Dasco” line of steel 
tools, ete. He is 
from 


Products 


traveling out 
the company’s sou- 
thern_ representa- 
tives, The Walraven 
Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., working in the 
textile mill, hard- 
ware and other lines. 
Mr. Philip formerly 
represented the F. A. Ames Company, of Owensboro, Ky. 





BENN KeErsHaw, formerly textile director at the State 
Trade School, Putnam, Conn., has accepted the position of 
general overseer of weaving, designing and drawing-in at 
the Conanicut Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

C. G. Voss, formerly superintendent of the Buck 
Creek Cotton Mills, at Siluria, Ala., has been made super- 
intendent of the Efird Manufacturing Co., Albemarle, N. C. 

H. B. Miuuer has resigned as superintendent of the 
Asheraft Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala. 

J. M. Croucn has become overseer of weaving at the 
Smitherman Cotton Mills, Troy, N. C. 

C. A. BurrerwortH is C. K. Taylor’s successor as 
superintendent of the Mobile Cotton Mills, at McComb, 
Miss. 

J. W. Hunt, formerly of Honea Path, 8. C., has ac- 
cepted a position with the Greenwood Cotton Mills, Green- 
wood, S. C. 

W. E. Forp, formerly overseer of spinning at the Avon- 
dale Mills, Sycamore, Ala., is now at the Selma Manu- 
facturing Co., Selma, Ala., as overseer of spinning. 

B. A. WILLIAMS is now second hand of spinning at the 
Selma Manufacturing Co. He was formerly at the Avon- 
dale Mills plant in Syeamore, Ala., in the same capacity. 

J. V. Hunt has accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, West, Texas. 

J. A. DALE was recently promoted to the position of 
overseer of spinning at the No. 1 Mill of the Rhodhiss 
(N. C.) Mills. 

W. H. Mooney, superintendent at the plant of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has become superintendent 
of the Meritas Mills, Columbus, it is stated. 

J. O. Porter is now filling the position of superintend- 
ent at the Bibb plant, at Columbus, Ga. 

H. J. Sruurz, secretary-treasurer of the United Chem- 


ical Products Corporation, Jersey City, N. J., was on a 
recent trip South, and was a visitor in company with his 
southern manager, Robert T. Grant, of Charlotte, N. C. 
J. E. Doveuas has sold his interest in and retired as 
president of the Pioneer Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


We ee 
carding at the Seminole Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has accepted 
a similar position with the new China Grove Cotton Mills, 
China Grove, N. C. 


BALLARD, who recently resigned as overseer of 


CHARLES A. PIERSON has become overseer of spinning 
and winding at the Sycamore Mill, Sylacauga, Ala. 

C. E. 
Mills, Memphis, Tenn., has accepted a similar position with 
the Pioneer Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

D. G. Garrison has resigned as overseer carding at 


GoRE, formerly superintendent of the Romae 


the Madora Mill of the American Yarn and Processing 
Company, and accepted a similar position with the Arrow 
Mills, at Lincolnton, N. C. 

J. R. Kinin, formerly superintendent of the Union 
Division of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, at La 
Fayette, Ga., has become superintendent of the Asheraft 
Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., succeeding H. B. Miller, 
resigned. 

W. R. ArmMstronG, who has been overseer of spinning 
at the Prendergast (Tenn.) Cotton Mills, has become 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Ozark (Ala.) Cot- 
ton Mill Co. 

C. A. Downe has been made general overseer of thé 
cloth room at the Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. He was formerly assistant superintendent at the 
Holly Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

D. C. Esker, formerly at the Rankin Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has succeeded D. G. Garrison as overseer of 
carding at the Madora Mill of the American ¥arn and Pro- 
cessing Company, Mount Holly, N. C. 

EK. L. Gosie has become overseer of carding at the 
Manchester (Ga.) Manufacturing Company. 

A. R. Baryert, formerly at the Hamilton Carhartt 
Mills, Rock Hill,-S. C., has been transferred to Mill No. 2 
of the same company, at Carhartt, S. C., as overseer of 
spinning. 

A. M. Hicues has accepted the position of night over- 
seer of weaving-at the Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, 
Ga. 

JAMES WESSEN has become overseer of carding at the 
Kincaid Mfg. Co. No. 1, Griffin, Ga. 

J. H. Van Houuen, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Buffalo, 8. C., has been made 
overseer of carding at the Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, 
8. C. 

B. L. Scarsoro is now overseer of weaving at the 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 

R. V. Horrman has been made overseer of carding at 
the Seminole Mills, Gastonia, N. C. He was formerly 
with the Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia. 

M. J. Stevens has been made overseer of carding 
at the plant of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

JoHN L. ASBELL has been made overseer of carding at 
the Seminole Mfg. Co., Clearwater, S. C., succeeding S. F. 
Douglas, who died on November 10. J. R. Thrift will be 
the new second hand. 
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A PART OF THE 
EQUIPMENT IN 
THE COUNTRY’S 
FOREMOST IN- 
DUSTRIES 







TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


(Registered U. 8S, Patent Office) 










In a recent list of the fifty largest users of advertising 
space in magazines, including manufacturers of 
perfumes, cameras, silverware, electrical equipment, 
and automobiles, 74% of the POSSIBLE* users of 
centrifugal hydro-extractors are NOW using 


TOLHURSTS. 


The great variety of industries represented in this 
list not only indicates the broad field for centrifugal 
extractors but suggests the decided preference for 


the dependable TOLHURST. 


*If only actual users of centrifugal hydro-extractors were considered, the percentage 
using TOLHURST would be considerably increased. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, TROY, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 NEW YORK OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY 
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Eight Big Plants Stand Back 
ot US B & S Co. Products 


Eight big factories with their combined immense resources stand 
squarely behind the quality of every U S B & S Co. product. The mill 
who purchases any product bearing this name KNOWS that it MUST 
live up to the reputation for quality and satisfaction which has char- 
acterized U S B & S Co. products since the first. 

This immense organization, with its wide experience, more expert 
workmen and vast resources are able to turn out higher quality 
textile products at lower cost than any other manufacturer of like 
products. Today, U S B & S Co. products are considered the standard 
the world over. 

U S Bobbins, designed by practical men with long experience, are 
stronger, lighter and absolutely smooth and true. A system of testing 
every bobbin on your own spindles eliminates any that do not run 
true. 

The “Stetson” Hand Threading Shuttle is another famous U S product 
—the best exponent of the hand threading type of shuttle that has 
ever been put on a loom. U S Shuttles are made in every type for 
Draper, Stafford and Crompton & Knowles Looms. 

Automatic loom users who have not already adopted our remarkable 
new “S EYE Automatic Shuttle” have only to try it, as a trial has 
convinced the most skeptical that it is the best automatic shuttle ever 
made for any kind of automatic loom. Several loom builders have 
approved the “S Eye” Shuttle, realizing that its simplicity, ease in 
positive threading, uniform tension and freedom from unthreading, 
misthreads, mispicks and broken picks are good reasons why a weaver 
of first quality can afford to use no other. 

A sample of any U §S product will be gladly sent on request. Ask 
today for catalog. 






USB&S Co. PRODUCTS 


BEAMS SPOOLS SPEEDERS ROLLS 
Cotton Mogquette WARP FILLING | na 
Rubber patra CAP FILLING ot 
BOBBINS Twister FLAX SPINNING Drawing 
Jack TWISTERS Winder 
SHUTTLES Silk TRIPTODS 
SKEWERS Belting QUILLS ETC, 





US BOBBINE SHUTTLEG 


; BOBBIN and SHUTTLE MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD 
Eight Factories Providence R.I. 
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Did you ever get one of them? One of those endless 
chain letters, I mean. Well, I did and it put me to think- 
ing. 

Of course, being born and bred a cotton mill man I ean’t 
ever think about anything but cotton mill work. So I at 
onee linked a link of that chain with my work. I reasoned it 


out this way: The superintendent, the overseers, the sec- 
ond hands, the section men and the operatives make up one 
unit in the cotton mill chain. 

Perhaps your first thought is that this group should be 
considered as a chain in itself, instead of a unit. But it is 
not; it only represents one small chain, which must be link- 
ed up with other similar small chains to form the endless 
chain. Therefore, your thinker was thinking wrong. I 
claim that no one set of individuals comprised of a super- 
intendent, overseers, second hands, section men and a set 
of operatives could operate a mill successfully. 

“Gosh! Old Timer, what are you driving at?,” you per- 
haps are thinking. Well, let me try to bring out my 
point with an illustration: 

Suppose a cotton mill had been built on the Sahara 
desert twenty years ago. You, of course, know that the 
Sahara desert is a vast body of fand where no vegetation 
grows and no people live. To build a cotton mill in such 
a place, and supposing that the people who run it get along 
by. themselves, would of course make it impossible for any 
overseers or operatives from other mills to visit that mill. 
Letting our imagination run on, suppose the folks at this 
mill could not receive any mail, such as Corron and other 
magazines. 

All right, now let’s leave our desert mill for a period of 
twenty years, and then go back and visit it today. If the 
reader is an old mill man, I ask him to let his mind wander 
back; if he is a young man, let him ask some old-timer to 
tell him something of the things that might be seen in a 
cotton mill built twenty years ago that has never changed 
its ways. 

If we enter the weave room on Saturday morning, we 
would see a man going up and down the alleys giving each 
weaver a broom; then all the weavers begin to sweep out 
their alleys and around their looms. Meantime, the looms 
begin to stop, and by the time the sweeping has been finish- 
ed and the girls have exchanged gossip and the men have 
all swapped knives and got a fresh chew of tobacco, the 
whole blamed weave room would just about be stopped. 
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At other times, we would see a weaver oiling his looms 
with probably two or three of them stopped, or making a 
brush to clean off with, or cleaning off his loom, and nu- 
merous other things that the younger generation of mill 
men would hardly believe possible, and that most of the 
old-timers have forgotten. Hundreds of other instances 
could be cited from every department of the mill to indicate 
what wonderful strides have been made in the mill during 
the last twenty years. 

It only seems a few years back when the first weavers 
in the South were given six looms and then in a short while 
eight looms, and when the little 25-cent doffers swarmed 
around a spinning frame like bees. 

Not considering automatic looms, weavers are now oper- 
ating over 300 per cent more looms than they were then, and 
a large percentage of our present-day doffers are grown 
married men, with one man doing what it formerly took as 
many boys as could get around the frame to do. 

What has brought about all this increased efficiency, 
this progress ? 

Two of the greatest factors have been the textile mag- 
azine and the textile school. Corron is one of the big links 
in that chain. The textile associations have been another 
very important link. 

Broad minded men soon realized that a man gained 
nothing by hiding his light under a bushel. We soon got 
out of that selfish rut and were glad to pass our good 
ideas to our brothers in the same line of business. 

No mill could operate where it could not learn from 
others. No overseer or superintendent could progress with- 
out getting ideas from other men. No man’s life is long 
enough for him to learn all that an overseer or a superin- 
tendent must know today unless he studies the tried-out 
experience of other men 

Now, do you begin to see how the endless chain idea 
applies to us as mill men? 

Believe me, it is some chain! I almost get scared some- 
times when I think what would happen if Corron and the 
other textile magazines were stopped. Or if there were 
to be on more association meetings for us mill men to attend. 
And, by the way—just how faithfully are you studying the 
practical pages of Corron? Are you just scanning through 
the pages to see if some particular article fits your vase? 
If you are, the man who is studying all the articles, asking 
questions about them and giving his experience in return, 
is going to have a better job than you have some of these 
days. 

Only a few weeks ago I met up with a carder whe has 
one of the largest jobs in the South, and he told me he 
had just had the pleasure of having a man apply to him 
for a job who was grinding cards when this overseer was 
trying to get a chance to learn. The grinder would not 
show him anything, he wonld not even let my friend see 
him set up a card; that man “hid his light under a bushel,” 
(Continued on page 244.) 

















Our Public Accountants 


Their Necessary Service to Progressive Business 


No practice in Business is so necessary 
to logical and safe progress—the key- 
note of industry today—as that of the 
Public Accountants. 


Organization, System, Method, Control, 
factors which determine the value of suc- 
cess, depend upon their service. 


Theirs the power to make figures talk, 
telling of things as they are. They the 
guides, and the guards, to progressive 
Thru their efforts, Ignorance, 


action. 
Gamble and Guess are eliminated; Mis- 
takes, Inefficiency and Waste disappear; 
Profit is assured, and Loss prevented. 


The cornerstone of Credit is their Com- 
plete Audit. 


Their monthly Balance Sheets and 


Operating Statements, and above all, 
their Business Budget, are the safe- 
guards against Over-Production, Over- 
Expansion and Over-Expenditure. 
They have made Cost Accounting a 
science—and absolutely necessary to 
manufacturing success. 

Inventory troubles are cleared by their 
simple Systems. 

Sales Promotion is blind without their 
Scientific Market Analysis. 

Tax Problems seem to settle themselves 
thru their practical knowledge of the law 
and their understanding of figures. 
While their Business Graphics put be- 
fore the executive a moving picture of 
his business activities. 
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ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO 

ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 

ST. LOUIS DETROIT RICHMOND 
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No “bad cloth” when you weave with 


“DUPLEX” FLAT STEEL LOOM 
HARNESS 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Southern Office 


509 Masonic Temple Greenville, S. C. 


Hampton Smith, Southern Manager 


N. B.—We are the sole Manufacturers of nickel-plated | 
drop wires for every kind of loom. | 
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Fly Frames and Differentials. 


Epitor Corron: 

“Wash’s” statement in the November number that the 
fly frame is a very imperfect machine I think is wrong 
And in justice to the makers I want to say 
I don’t consider the fly frame 


in some ways. 
a few things in its defense. 
any more imperfect than many other machines in the mill. 
Machines, in some respects, are like human beings: none of 
them is entirely perfect. I have operated fly frames or 
speeders for many years, and I think if a man understands 
them thoroughly they are no more imperfect than other 
machines. 

The main imperfection in fly frames, I think, is in the 
cones. I once had a 12 x 6 slubber that, every 
time the cone belt got to a certain point on the 
cones the ends would slack right down and many times 
the operator would have to tighten the ends to run the set 
full. If I changed the tension gear to make the ends tight- 
er, then the ends would snap off before the set was full. I 
find much more trouble in these warm sultry days in sum- 
mer called “Dog Days” with this kind of fly frame than 
there is at any other time. It is due to the cones not being 
of the right taper and causing the bobbin gear to slow down 
too much when the cone belt gets toa certain point on the 
cones. 

Now there happened to be an old slubber in the room 
that was not in use, so I took the cones out of this slubber 
and put them in the one that was giving us trouble, and the 
difficulty was entirely overcome, because the cones were of 
the right taper. 

I think that any carder who has a speeder where the 
ends run too tight and then too loose while making a set 
would do well to have the cones changed, and I don’t 
think that the trouble can be eliminated in any other way. 
There are many things about a fly frame that must be looked 
after if one is going to operate it successfully. The cone 
belt should be made of pliable leather, not less than 134-inch 
wide double belting. It shouJd be kept clean, and a little 
belt dressing put on once in a while to keep it from slip- 
ping, as the good running qualities of the speeder depend 
a great deal on the cone belt. 

All slow running parts should be oiled once a week. 
The lifter shaft and slides, small wheels that the chain runs 
on, and even the chain, should get a little oil. None of these 
things should be neglected, for it takes some of the load 
off the cone belt, if all of the parts work easy. 

The bobbins should all be of the same diameter, for a 
bobbin that is smaller than the others will make the end 
run slack, while one that is larger in diameter will make 
the end run tight. I think the fly frame gets blamed for 
imperfect work due to imperfect bobbins, dry slow motions, 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


——__ 
and improper cone belts, and poor work before it gets to 
the fly frame. If a man has on the right lifter or lay gear, 
and the right tension gear, and the draft and twist is right, 
I can’t see why the fly frame won’t make as perfect work as 
the other machines in the carding department. 

Some makers of the new differential claim that the cone 
belt is no longer a driver. I claim that it is a driver and 
a regulator of the speed of the bobbins from the beginning 
of the set of roving until it is finished, and I do not think 
that the new differential is any better than the old ones 
where the sleeve gear runs on a stationary sleeve; this over- 
comes the friction of the sleeve gear running in an opposite 
direction to the main shaft. I have both kinds of differ- 
entials and I don’t think the new ones have anything on 
the old ones. “Wash” says make this test: Stop a speeder, 
turn a bobbin gear back a little, making the end slack, 
then start the speeder and see how quickly the slack is 
taken up. I admit that it will be taken up quickly, but I 
do not claim that this is any fault of the fly frame. The 
slack is taken up more quickly due to the roving being 
wound on the bobbins more loosely than it would be if it 
had not been slackened. And I don’t think this is positive 
proof that the roving is being strained. “Wash” knows 
that when an operative stops a speeder and takes off a 
little single roving, if only a part of a layer, that the end 
will stack down for several changes, when the traverse gets 
to this point, especially on fine work, and many times in 
damp weather the end will have to be broken back until 
another new set is started. Is not this good proof that the 
ends are not being strained much? 

If the twist is right and the tension is not too tight, 
the roving will not be strained much. 


One cause of trouble on fly frames is that the mill men 
demand too long speeders (or too many spindles to the 
frame) especially the speeder with the weighted rail or 
carriage. It brings more load on the cone belts and is the 
cause of many breakdowns due to the greater strain on the 
horsehead gearing, to drive such long bobbin shafts, and 
when the set of roving is full on the frame, the load is too 
great, and if the frames are being run at a high speed, 
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«pane tramps and hangers- 
around to build their “cold 
night” fires a safe distance away 
from your factory buildings. 


An _ impregnable, — unclimbable 
Anchor Post Fence would provide 
an unfailing barrier against these 
dangerous intruders and give you 
year-around protection. 


Insure now against “cold night” 
fire risk and all other trespasser 
dangers. Call in an Anchor Post 
practical man. He will be primed 
to tell you all about the Anchor 
Post Fence that will exactly meet 
your needs. 


For quick service write, phone, or 


wire the nearest Anchor Post 
office or agent. 


ANCHOR POST [RON WoRKS 


52 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS. HARTFORD, CONN. 
79 Milk Street 902 Main Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINEOLA, L. 1., N. Y. 
8 So. Dearborn Street 167 Jericho Turnpik: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
141 East Fourth Street Real Estate Trust Bidg. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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there will be many more breakdowns than would be the 
case on a shorter speeder with less spindles. 

Imagine a long speeder with 184 or 200 spindles run- 
ning with dry slides, the small wheels that the chain runs 
over nearly stuck, and the rail carriage jumping along due 
to this condition of things. Is it any wonder that there is 
trouble with speeders? 
riage, and these things make it more liable to slip, and it 


For the cone belt drives the ear- 


is more apt to slip on a long speeder than it is on a short 
one with less spindles. I know that the long speeder has 
one advantage to the mill. Most mills where I have worked 
do not pay any more per hank for running speeders with 
184 to 200 spindles to the speeder than they do for run- 
ning a pair of speeders with 152 to 160 spindles to the 
speeder, and an operative on the long frame will not get 
as many hanks per spindle, due to its being stopped more 
to piece up ends and taking longer to doff than the 
shorter ones. But the operative on the longer speeder 
will get off more pounds due to running so mfny more 
spindles and this makes the cost per pound in favor of the 
longer speeder. That is all I think there is in favor of 
speeders with so many spindles. 

Some years ago when I took charge of a room, the jack 
speeders in this room were long—184 spindles to the speed- 
and about every time the operative started a frame up, 
the ends would slack down and some of them would fly out 
of the flyers due to the cone belt slipping when starting 
up the frame. The carder before me had weighted the bot- 
tom cones to make the cone belt drive better, which I think 
is a@ very poor idea, because it brings more strain on the 
cone belt and makes it break more often. I removed the 
weights from the bottom cones, put on new cone belts made 
of good, pliable double belting, made endless and sewed. 
By the way, it is quite necessary to sew belts made of 
double belting, for they would soon come apart when run- 


ning on the cones if they were merely cemented together. 





er 


Before putting these belts on it was necessary to start 
a speeder very slowly or the ends would slack down and fly 
out of the flyers. After these belts were put on the operc- 
tor could ship the driving belt onto the tight pulley «us 
quickly as desired and the ends would not slack or fly out 
of the flyers. 

Mr. Carder should pay a little more attention to these 
things, and not blame so much onto the machine. And as 
“Wash” poetically put it in the November number, “Don’t 
tell me that this world is unkind; it’s not the world. It’s 
you.” And in this ease it’s not the speeder, “it’s you.” 

All carders know that many times an operator will 
come to him and say, “I can’t do anything with those damn 
speeders; yvu’ll have to put someone else on them.” The 
boss does so, and in a short time, after the new operative 
gets them straightened out, you will find him sitting down 
and taking things easy. The trouble is not always in the 
speeder, more often it is in the operative. The man in 
charge must know his business, and so must the oprrative 
know his. 

“Wash” says that we must all admit that the fly frame 
is a long way from being perfect, due to its good work 
depending on a small piece of belting—the cone belt. Well, 
I for one do not admit such to be the case. Let the carders 
get on the right kind of cone belts and then keep them card- 
ed off, and the right kind of belt dressing on them, and there 
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I have seen cone belts running 


will not be so much trouble. 
that looked as if they never were carded off, and, were all 
soaked with oil. And then we blame the speeder and claim 
it is a very imperfect machine. 

“Wash” claims that the cone belt must drive the bobbin 
gears at a speed in excess of the spindles without any aid 
from any other source. I claim that the cone belt receives 
aid from the fixed gear (or tight gear) on the main shaft, 
the one that meshes with the two gears inside of the sun 
wheel. This gear helps to carry the load of the cone belt. 
I admit that the cone belt must earry the bobbins at a 
speed in excess of the spindles in order to wind on the 
roving. The cone belt regulates the speed of the bobbin 
gears by driving the sun wheel with its two gears inside, 
around the sleeve gear, and this fixed or tight gear on the 
main shaft. But this gear helps to carry the load. The cone 
belt drives the rail or carriage without any aid from any 
other source. It would be impossible for it to drive the 
bobbin gears too, without any assistance from any other 
souree. “Wash’s” statement that the flyer-lead makes bet 
ter work than the bobbin-lead, I think, cannot be proven 
If it did make better work why was it thrown 
I don’t see why 


very well. 
‘out and the bobbin-lead frame put in? 
the flyer-lead wouldn’t be just as liable to strain the roving 
as the other kind. If the tension was run a little too tight, 
or as “Wash” says, the presser pad helps out the cone belt 
by its pressure on the bobbins helping to carry the bobbin 
gears along—if that is the case why won’t the roving be 
strained just as much as it would be with the bobbin-lead 
frame? 

And now before closing these remarks on the fly frame, 
I want to say that the cone belt doesn’t need any helping 
out if it is of the right kind and is taken care of. It 
doesn’t need any help any more than some fly frames I 
have seen need four cones—two top and two bottom—and 
no speeder needs four cones any more than a dog needs 
two tails. The cone belt will do the work which the makers 
of speeders intended it should do, and do it well, if it is 
of the right kind. There is a kind of cone belt made of 
canvas, but it is too thin and light to drive well, and after 
it has run a short time it will have a smooth, glazed sur- 
face, and every time the speeder is started up the belt will 
slip and the ends will slack down. 

Now just a few more words about this compound motion. 
This seems a hard subject to write about and make one’s 
meaning clearly understood by others. I think one could 
compare the load carried by the cone belt and compound 
motion to a mill where the main lines of shafting are 
driven by water wheels and engines, driving the main lines 
of shafting all belted together. The wheels alone haven't 
the power to drive the mill, neither have the engines. The 
regulating of the speed is done by the engines alone. If one 
puts on more machinery the regulator acts and brings the 
Now could: it do this if the engine 
Could the cone 


speed up to standard. 
alone hasn’t the power to carry the load? 
belt, when called upon to increase the speed of the bobbin 
gears, do so without the aid of the tight compound gear on 
the main shaft of a speeder helping to carry the load of 
driving the bobbin gears? 

I may be wrong, but I don’t think I am, at least not any 
more so than the makers of the new differential motion 
when they claim that the cone belt is no longer a driver. 
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I think it is a driver, just as much so as it is with the old 


compound motion. K. C. (Conn.) 


A Discussion on Slashing. 


Epitor Corron : 

After reading carefully the discussion on the relation 
of the various processes in the mill to better goods, brought 
up at the Greenville meeting of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, as reported in the November number of Corron, 
[ believe that these discussions should be of great interest 
to all cotton mill men, no matter what positions they hold. 

Of course some of the suggestions are very good, if 
fully understood—for instance, take spooling, warping 
and slashing. In many mills these operations are slighted 
very much; the sole object being production; and different 
overseers have diametrically opposite ideas of the best 
procedure to attain good weaving results. If in a large 
white goods mill, and the management is desirous of hav- 
ing the yarn properly taken care of in these three pro- 
cesses, I would suggest leaving both the spinning and 
weaving overseers out entirely; then the boss slasher can 
go to the spinner when things do not come as they should, 
and if the warps are not up to expectations in reaching 
the looms the weaver can have redress by calling on the 
slasher overseer and explaining the trouble. 


Getting back to the report in November Corron, on 
page 16 Mr. Williams speaks on slashing, and the making 
of size. Now do we understand Mr. Williams to mean that 
all differently picked goods and the more threads per 
inch in the warp would have to be a different formula 
for making size? I am inclined to believe that the know- 
how of operating a slasher has much to do with producing 
If the two 
constructions Mr. Williams names are niade from the same 


good warps with one formula instead of two. 


number of yarn, my idea is that if we have a set of 32s/1 
1816 ends, sizing and drying correctly at a given speed 
for 60 picks, then I can see no reason why a set of 32s/1 
2,030 ends driven slower on the slasher with the size pene- 
trating the yarn more than on the lighter set will not be 
able to stand the extra picks. 
chain warps that thin sizes gives the best results by sizing 


I know from experience on 


and then drying, repeating this twice, as against a thicker 
formula done in one run. On any kind of dressing the 
longer the yarn can stay in the box the more size is re- 


tained in the yarn. 


I can agree that the tension is all-important on slash- 
ing, and that cylinders should run easily, but I can’t get 
Mr. Williams’ idea for having to change the speed on the 
size rolls. He states that he finds this necessary to do at 
times, and that it delivers the yarn faster, and to take 
care of the extra yarn he builds up the tension front roll. 
There is something radically wrong in such a statement 
for the one reason that there are no gears to change the 
speed of the size rolls. When one desires to run a slasher 
fast or slow he operates the cone belt up or down, but if 
there is not a cone on the machine there will be a change 
gear on a shaft where the cone should be. This make of 
slasher is a positive drive, and according to the desired 
speed. The only time that the yarn will be delivered 
through the size rolls faster than the front friction roll 
will take care of it is when one changes to a much heavier 
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construction, such as the set previously mentioned. As 
1,800 ends is okeh, then 2,200 ends of same yarn will 
naturally go through the size rolls faster than 1,800 ends, 
no matter what the general speed of the machine is, so the 
time is now to have the piece of cloth all ready to put on as 
the heavier set begins to leave the size box. 

In mills where the goods are varied in construction 
from thin to very heavy sheets, the slasher men keep on 
hand a number of pieces of cloth of different lengths, 
and know just about what length will do for the change 
they are going to make, and if changing from heavy to 
light construction they can judge how much cloth to take 
off to get the proper tension. No slasher tender need 
have any fear of ever pulling the cylinders with a tight fric- 
tion, but he will pull his warp apart, as has often been 
done when starting a new loom beam by neglecting to 
loosen the friction plates enough. I can’t see anything 
like a lease on a slasher which many men use when speak- 
ing of the section divisions. There is such a thing on a 
tape dresser, which machine as a rule has but one cylinder 
and is sometimes used as a slasher in the ordinary way, 
but in taping the yarn is run through a hook lease reed, 
two ends in dent, taking a single thread lease on each 
loom beam, and the section beams are all run from the 
top; this system is growing less on account of the tying 
in machines. 

I have had a good deal to do with the dressing of 
warps—white and colored, fine and coarse yarns, heavy 
and light sets. My experience has been if I desired to pro 
duce a warp worth going into a loom—say 3,000 ends, 
eight beams in the set—I would take a little longer time 
to get it going on the slasher by placing the first four 
section beams in the stands the regular way: first bottom, 
second top, third bottom, and fourth top. Then with my 
next four section beams miss the bottom stand, putting 
the fifth on top, sixth on bottom, seventh on top, and 
eighth on bottom; then put the first four beams through 
each other; next put the last four beams through each 
cther; but instead of the eight beams being all in one 
sheet, run the back four over the top of the front four 
making two separate sheets; then put the strings in as 
usual; having a good straight sheet ahead of the strings for 
a few yards; then run through to the front; center string 
to be just over the tin roll, slip the center rod in—an 
ordinary slasher comb 400 dents, laid in eight threads in 
dent—take four ends from shed. When laid in, 
pick up the bottom four ends all across, put in a flat 
steel rod about 1 x 3/16-inch beveled edge, then put in 
another rod of the same size between the top and bottom 


each 


sheds; tie or have small pins made to hold these rods just 
on the front of the comb, each about 114-inches apart. 
(Put rods in the other sections in the usual way.) 

The yarn comes over these rods and stays in position 
and if beams are warped properly there is not much 
danger from anything else. The idea of running the 
beams as two sets is that it eliminates any chance of yarn 
from one half going in with the other half; it will not 
cling together as the middle section does when the beams 
are all laced up into one sheet. 

With reference to the angle tooth and double combs, 
they are very good, but if one uses a double comb with a 
very heavy set he isn’t any better off nor as well off in 
regard to the breaking of the threads. I had occasion a 
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HE question of fuel is the all-important question 
today. If we ean get it, the next thing is to make it 


go as far as possible. 

Operating boiler at rating is not economical—neither is 
natural draft economical. And it’s not economical to burn 
high-grade coal. 

Controlled forced draft is the thing that you need to make 
your coal go further. The boiler equipped with Buckeye 
Blowers is independent of weather conditions and fuel 
quality. A eall for more steam means merely turning on 
the blower. A Buckeye Blower will effect real economy 
in your boiler room—more steam with less fuel, and with 
the cheapest grades of fuel. 

Buckeye Blowers cost very little to install. We will be 
glad to send our representative to your mill and advise with 
you as to just what is needed, whether it is for foreed draft 


fans or for heating, ventilating or cooling systems. 
Write us direct or our branch offices. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


501 Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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few years ago to be at a colored goods mill in South 
Carolina where there were two slashers, one had a double 
toothed comb and the other an ordinary 300-dent raddle, 
on all kinds of pattern work from one by one up. I ran the 
machine with the old comb and using flat rods in front of 
the comb, and this machine turned out better work and 
more of it. These sheets were laid in as stated. The ma- 
chine with the fine double comb had more smashes from 
ends breaking at the comb. 


What makes sets run out unevenly? As Mr. Williams 
replied there are many causes, and even if a slasher man 
got a full set from one warper and does not see to the 
placing of the beams right as to easy running and putting 
the proper amount of weight on each beam according to 
its position, he will have waste. Getting the sets from dif- 
ferent warpers has something to do with excessive waste, 
but a slasher tender’s judgment has a great bearing on the 
amount of waste made. 

I have a question regarding the cause of waste on 
slashers. Mr. Harris stated that he believes the warpers 
are the trouble-makers in the waste problem to a large 
extent. He claims that worn skewers on a warper will in- 
dicate more yardage on a section beam than a machine with 
good skewers. The only difference I can see is that where 
the pegs are smaller the beam is naturally a little harder; 
the yarn hugs the measuring roll fully better than one 
running lighter, and can only indicate the yards that 


pass over it. Mack (Ga.) 


A Fly Frame Twist Problem. 


Epitor Corron: 

In reply to the letter of “Wash” in the October issue of 
Corton, I would like to say first for his benefit that the few 
remarks I made in the August issue were headed “Long 
and Short Card Drafts” by the editorial force of Corron. 
I wrote them and headed them as “A Few Remarks.” - That 
is all they were and all they were intended to be. They 
were my ideas—worth that much and no more. They were 
prompted by various letters on long and short card drafts, 
one and two process drawing and picking, ete. I hope 
this partially explains the things “Wash” was wondering 
about. I did not ask the questions with the idea that 
“Wash” could not answer them, nor with the idea of caus- 
ing him any worry, nor to prove him wrong. I could not 
see his point on escaping twist and, being like himself 
always looking for information, I asked the questions with 
the idea of trying to see it as “Wash” does. I am afraid, 
however, that I was misunderstood, from the tone of 
“Wash’s” reply. But let that pass. 

In regard to the law of compensation, I did not know 
but what it might be something new. I never had heard of 
it in just that way. But some years ago, when I took my 

_ first earder’s job, the old “super” that gave it to me said, 

“What you get out of this room depends entirely upon 
what you, personally, put into it. And remember, ‘As ye 
sow, so shall ye reap.’ ” It is the law of compensation ex- 
pressed in different language. 

“Wash” is correct in saying I recommended a 12-ounce 
lap in a previous letter, and absolutely wrong in saying I 
advocated an 18-inch lap in my August letter. (I pre- 

sume he means to convey the impression that I favor 
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an 18-ounce lap over a 12-ounce lap in all cases.) 

I repeat here that I have been able to make an 18-ounce 
lap that was more even as to weight per running yard and 
more even as regards thick and thin places than a 10-ounce 
lap is even in these characteristics. (In answer to my pre- 
vious letter on the 12-ounce lap, didn’t “Wash” himself 
say that I should watch for thick and thin places and look 
out for holes?) So I say that, with a long card draft, 
which “Tom” says requires a more even lap than a short 
draft, why worry about the more even lap required? It 
should be secured with the heavier lap necessary, anyway. 
That is no reason why more of us use short card drafts. 

This 18-ounce lap which I made was of China cotton 
and was to be made into 120-grain ecard sliver for the 
woolen trade. And when I made it I could spare just so 
many ecards that, with the lappers, had to be taken from 
other work. And of course the spinning room ran as many 
spindles as usual. And that 18-ounce lap was a beauty. 

Now don’t say that I said I made a 50-grain sliver from 
an 18-ounce lap in-the August issue, for if you read it 
earefully you will see that I didn’t. As I remarked in that 
letter, all things are relative. How a thing is done depends 
upon what you decide is the best procedure under given 
circumstances, and what you have to do it with and not 
upon what may be the most ideal method. 

If the edges of “Tom’s” 18-ounce lap weigh the equiva- 
lent of a 36-ounce lap, then the edges must be twice as 
thick as the middle. I should think that the feed roll would, 
under such conditions, be raised enough to allow the licker- 
in to “snatch in.” Does “Tom” have any such trouble, 
and how does he prevent it? 

In regard to my question on escaping twist, I must 
say that I am still in the dark. Perhaps “Wash” means 
something different than his words give me to understand. 
That is what I don’t know and would like to find out. 

For instance, if twist escapes in the opposite direction 
to the incoming strand it must run back towards the front 
rolls. Then I don’t see but what it is trapped, for it can- 
not pass the front rolls, and cannot pass the bobbin and so 
cannot escape, but must stay between the bobbin and front 
rolls where the twist is inserted into the strand as delivered. 

I understand what mechanical efficiency is. I presume 
that “Wash” means that with a certain twist gear we 
should get a certain twist per inch; and, because we can- 
not show that twist per inch on the finished roving, then 
the mechanism is only a certain per cent mechanically ef- 
ficient and the percentage of inefficiency is equal to that 
percentage the so-called escaped twist bears to the twist per 
inch as figured from the twist gear. 

Do I understand “Wash” to mean that if it was pos- 
sible to have a pair of rolls at the end of the presser paddle 
which would pinch the roving as firmly as between the 
drawing rolls and deliver it to the bobbin, then there would 
be no lost twist? 

If that is what he means, how would that prevent the 
twist from escaping in a direction opposite to the in- 
coming strand? 

Is it a fact that one complete turn of the flyer will in- 
sert one turn of twist into a strand of roving? 

Isn’t there always a certain “drag” or “tension” or 
“draft” or whatever you may call it, between the front 
roll and the bobbin? 
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Is it not a fact that the flyer inserts twist into the 
strand as it is wound onto the bobbin and to figure the 
actual twist per inch in the roving should not the length 
wound onto the bobbin be considered and not the length 
delivered by the front rolls? 


Let us assume that 100 inches of roving are delivered by 
the front rolls of a fly frame. Let us assume that the 
spindle (or flyer) makes 100 revolutions while this 100 
inches of roving is being delivered. Then theoretically we 
should have one turn of twist per inch of roving. 


Now let us assume, taking into consideration contrac- 
tion, tension, and all other factors having any influence on 
the length wound, that 102 inches of roving are wound onto 
the bobbin while the front roll is delivering 100 inches and 
the flyer makes 100 revolutions. Under these conditions, 
what would be the twist per inch of the finished roving on 
the bobbin? 


How many total turns of twist would the 102 inches of 
roving wound contain? ¥ 


I would like to have “Wash” answer these few questions 
and would especially request him not to misconstrue my 
meaning in any of them. I have tried to make them clear 
and plain and when I have meant twist per inch I have 
specifically stated so and when I speak of one turn of 
twist or total twist in a strand that is what I mean and 
nothing more. Biche I, (RB: I). 


Does the Licker-In Comb the Stock? 


Epitor Corron : 

“K. C. (Conn.),” in his article entitled “Uneven Yarn 
and Other Things,” which appeared in the October issue, 
is very practical and instructive in the first twelve para- 
graphs, but instead of stopping here, he continues and 
rather detracts from this instructive discussion by what 
he says later on. 

In the 13th paragraph, he claims that uneven work 
makes some of the bobbins of roving soft and some as 
hard as a brick. His idea of a fly frame is as near right 
as his idea of a long draft on a card, in my opinion. The 
average variation in the sliver or roving will not make a 
bobbin as hard as a brick. Rolls set too close or dry rolls 
will do so. 

Soft bobbins are sometimes caused by not having the 
presser properly adjusted to the hollow leg of the flyer, 
making it unable to respond to the speed of the spindle. 

And in the 14th paragraph, “K. C.” is asking a ques- 
tion that helps to prove the fly frame the most imperfect 
machine in a cotton mill, as I have claimed. He should 
have asked, what makes a set from any fly frame run out 
uneven? Why, the answer is easy. You can overcome 
the trouble by removing the frictional contact between the 
front steel and top leather rolls and help make the fly 
frame more perfect. However, it is very hard to do, and 
it is farthest from my mind to even try it. 

In his 15th paragraph, “K. C.” mentions the questions 
put to me by “S. A. F. (R. I.)” and in the 16th paragraph, 
he says, “I think that ‘Wash’ will answer the questions all 
right.” I have, already. I answer all questions to the 
best of my ability—unlike “K. C.” who overlooked my 
most vital questions propeunded in the August issue, viz., 
(1) If a sheet of lap is uneven, why is it that it runs 
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To the Readers of This Department. 


Beginning on page 173 of this issue will be found a 
complete report of the discussion meeting on card room 
problems, held by the Carders’ Division of the Southern 
Textile Association at Anniston, Ala., on December 8. 
This report, covering some 13 pages, gives the opinions 
of the operating executives of that section as expressed 
at the meeting. 

If any readers who were not present at this meeting 
would like to comment upon any of the discussion, or 
express any opinions upon any of the subjects brought 
up, the columns of this department are open for the 
publication of such communications in the regular man- 
ner, without divulging the names or mills of the cor- 
respondents. 

This also applies to the report of the meeting of op- 
erating executives of Fall River at the Bradford-Durfee 
Textile School on December 5, which will be found on 
page 196 of this issue. We will welcome for publication 
any remarks from readers on any phase of the discussion 
at either or both of these meetings.—The Editors. 


a 
well in the case of a short draft, as ‘Tom’ admits in his 
letter?’ And please have “K. C.” answer the second 
question, for it is very important: “If a long draft is not 
thé cause of wearing the licker-in teeth on each end, what 
does this?” 


Let him forget questions 4 and 5. 

“K. C.” attempts to answer question 3 and asks in the 
22nd paragraph of his October letter, “Then if that is 
the case, why couldn’t the heavy lap, long draft boys have 
their lickers-in made just a grooved drum, without any 
teeth in it?” Here’s why: the teeth play through the hang- 
ing fringe of lap and sink into it, and by the spiral arrange- 
ment of the fillet, the sheet or fibers are detached in clusters 
due to the high surface velocity of the licker-in. 


If the licker-in was just a grooved drum, the following 
would happen: First, it would not break and enter the 
sheet of lap, and, second, if it did it would hold and earry 
the stock around the second time. 

“K, C.” springs a good one in the 21st paragraph. 
He states, “I think that ‘Wash’ is wrong and ‘Tom’ is 
right.” Please get “K. C.” to perish this thought. Con- 
tinuing, he says, “Let ‘Wash’ stop the feed on a card and 
turn the lap out of the feed roll by turning it backwards 
and then examine the lap; he will find the tufts of cotton 
all straightened out and separated, hanging in a fringe 
from the thick part of the lap. If the fibers haven’t re- 
ceived a kind of combing action from the licker-in teeth, 
then I don’t know what you would eall it.” Call it a 
trimming. 

“Wash” can stop a blade beater and find the same con- 
dition, surely “K. C.” does not claim a carding action from 
a blade beater! Again, let him examine the fringe acted 
on by either the bladed or carding’ beater, and he will 
find no difference. 

But pardon me while I call attention to the fact that 
in either case the fibers are not straightened out any 
more than in the case of the licker-in. | Wash. (R. I.) 
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“(\' NAPHTHOL YELLOW | } 


nA AZO YELLOW pes 


PHILADELPHIA . 
and a general line of dyestuffs manufactured by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO. 
and other American manufacturers 


INDANTHRENE 
THIO-INDIGO 
HELINDONE 
HYDRONE 
ALGOL 


and other dyes, will be imported by us direct from the 
manufacturers 
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The Efficient Weaving Overseer. 


Epitor Corton : 

I suppose that in outlining the duties as I see them of 
an efficient weaving overseer, I am treading on dangerous 
ground and am likely to bring down the wrath of others 
upon my head. But I shall try to outline these duties in 
a clear, concise manner, and, as I have had a numbec of 
years to my credit at this calling which were by no means 
unsuccessful, I feel that I can speak from experience. The 
writer during his days as overseer was head of the weaving 
department in one of the large New England mills for a 
period of seven years. 

In the first place, I wish to say that an overseer, in order 
to be successful as such, must have in mind the producing of 
his particular product at the very lowest possible cost per 
pound. This does not mean that his attitude must be 
miserly or stingy, because as a rule this type of man is not 
successful. But I mean he must strive to, produce the 
highest possible number of pounds for the amount expended 
in the operation and upkeep of his department. Bear in 
mind this fact: that it is not the man who spends the least 
in the running of his department who is the best and most 
efficient overseer, but rather the man who has for his aim 
the producing of the largest possible number of pounds for 
the amount expended in keeping his department running in 
an efficient manner, or in other words the man who when his 
costs are divided by the pounds produced, shows the small- 
est remaining figure—this, to my mind, might well be 
termed’ economical efficiency. 

In order to do this in a thorough and efficient manner, 
it is very necessary for the overseer in charge to have a 
elear and accurate method of cbtaining the cost per pound 
to be charged against each individual type of operative in 
his department, and in order to do this it is necessary to 
proceed in a thorough and careful manner. The first opera- 
tion in this respect is the making out of a list of opera- 
tives, sufficient in number to operate his department well 
and intelligently, taking care that he does not be so gene- 
rous as to produce a lot of those soft snap jobs we often 
hear about and very often see. 

In order that this article may be made as clear as pos- 
sible, I shal] take as a means of illustration a mill with 
1,000 looms, which shall be automatic looms running on me- 
dium counts of yarn, producing such goods as velveteens, 
corduroys, moleskins and sateens. The number of looms on 
each type of goods to be as follows: velveteen, 200; cordu- 


















Style 







Pick and Sley 60 x 200 Loom Speed 
Warp and Filling | 12 & 25 Kst. Production 
Reed width 3614” Yards Per Pound 





Yards Per Cut 


200 x 36 x 60 


COTTON 


REQUEST FoR NEW 


Looms Per Weaver 





Please authorize new weaving price for above style as per figured estimate. 
165 x 60 x 55 & 16 & .90 


24.00 — 18.15 = $1.32 Price Per Cut 
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There will, of 


course, be the average number of day hands, known as non- 


roys, 400; moleskins, 200; and sateens, 200. 


productive labor, it being necessary to split up the various 
groups of looms on the different styles into their respee- 
tive sections, each section representing the number of looms 
to be taken care of by a loom fixer, these being divided as 
follows: 


Looms Per SEcTION. 


Velveteen 100 Looms 2 Loom F ixers 
Corduroys 80 Looms 5 Loom Fixers 
Moleskins 80 Looms 2144 Loom Fixers 
Sateens 80 Looms 244 Loom Fixers 
Total 12 


In regard to the number of second hands, two ought to 
be ample for this number of looms. Now, having made the 
principal divisions, we shall proceed with the day work pay 
roll and show the rest of the divisions thereon. An in- 
novation in this respect will be the columns showing the 
cost per loom of each individual operative. 

WEAVE Room Pay Rott. 

















DAY WORKERS. 
) ti 3 E Slee} 3 g| a 
ecupation smile | Bl 2 laslegé 
ZAsjac|me|] 4 l/aa/s8s 
Overseer 1 | .7272| 55 |40.00| 40.00] .033333 
Second Hands 2 | .60 55 |32.00| 64.00] .053333 
Loom Fixers | 12 | .5272| 55 |30.00/360.00| 30 
Smash Piecers | 4 | 40 | 55 |22.00| 88.00) .073333 
Filling Carriers | 4 | .2909] 55 |16.00| 64.00] .053333 
Cloth Carriers 1 | .3272| 55 |18.00| 18.00] .015 
Loom Cleaners 8 | .2545| 55 |14.00/112.00| .093333 
Serubbers | 2 | .2181| 55 |12.00| 24.00] .02 
Totals 36 | | |770.00| .641665 








It will be seen by the day pay roll that the total cost 
per loom is approximately .64, while the cost per operative 
is shown also. 

In regard to the number of operatives, it may be re- 
marked by some overseers that the number of hands is 
fixed by the superintendent or agent and that there is no 
hope of changing this set number, but I know from ex- 
perience that this is not so, and let me say right here 
that the man who is willing to cooperate with his superiors 
in keeping down costs, will not want for assistance in this 
direction. The main trouble has been, and no doubt still 


is in many instances, that the inefficient overseer goes to 
work and in order to save a little trouble for himself, sur- 


WEAVING PRICE. 


Hours Per Week 
Base Rate 


— = 18.15 cuts per week 






J. JONES, Overseer. 
W. Rianor, Superintendent. 
P. SticknEy, Agent. 
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INCORPORA 
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Each month we issue a par_ 
tial list of the R. & H. prod- 
ucts, showing price changes 
and commenting on special 
market features. 
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Waren, 
OUSE: FOQT of 39th ST. SOUTH BROO; 
KLYN 







om heaoe ea ‘WORKS 
(Tne Pactc R & 4 ¢ ot is — 
: Cremacar Conroranion) eibilieee 
Li 7 
pee ECTRO CHEMICAL WORKs ae 
Exectro Cremacar Co.) NIAGARA FALLS 
» N.Y. 





This list includes many of 
the chemicals used by the tex- 
tile industry. It is used regu- 
larlylby thousands as a guide 
in the purchase of materials. 






GABE ASUAN IIT, 6) Py 






ADDREsses SALES OFFICES 


#0 Conrear Sr. 
BOSTON 





TELEPHONES 





We shall be glad to include 
the name of any one sufficient- 
ly interested to write us on 
his company’s stationery. 


SULPHIDE OF SODIUM— Conc. and Crystals ““" EPSOM SALTS—U.S. P. AND TECH 
ALUMINUM SULPHATE— iron free 17--18% BISULPHITE OF SODA— Anhydrous 


ANTIMONY SALTS 65% FORMALDEHYDE U. S. P. 
SODIUM NITRITE—96% CYANEGG—CYANIDE OF SODIUM | 
SODIUM ACETATE BICHROMATES—Soda and Potash 
OXALIC ACID— German and Norwegian GLAUBER’S SALT 
ZINC DUST BARIUM CHLORIDE— White Crystals 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


FORMIC ACID 99% MINIMUM 
D> 


The ROESSLER 6 HASSLACHER CHEMICALC: 
709 Sixth Ave.,New York 
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Piece Work Pay Ro... 
















































































| m0 Ce ere ©. 3 
NAME pies 1 ae bet al el] 2 LBL) 2 2 | és 
S764 &@Pé fF a | é| a@|é& |we| 88) zs 4 |3s 
John Loomis ...... | V-4 4 5d | 25 $3.955 | . $27.68 88, 
Robert Catlin ...... | V-4| 7% | 55 | 25 | $3.955 | $29.66 | 95 __ 
Joseph Woods ....| V-4 | 6% | | 55 | 25 | $3.955 $26.70 | 85% 
Charles Mader ..... | V-4| 6% | 55 | 25 | $3.955 $24.72 | 79% 
John Monsoon ..... | V-4| 6 | 55 | 25 | $3.955 | $23.73 | 76 
Albert Cleary ...... | V-4| 7% | | 55 | 25 | $3,955 $28.96 | 92 
Anson Shuron ..... V-4 hoe 55 | 25 | $3.955 $27.68 | 8814 
William Manson ...| V-4 | 6% | 55 | 25 | $3.955 $25.73 | 821% 
Martin Clemson .... | C-62 | 20 55 | 20 | $1.25 | $25.00 | 94 
George Ketrell ..... | C-62 | 18 | 55 | 20 | $1.25 $22.50 | 841% 
Alvin Kitson ...... | C-62 | 19% | 55 | 20 | $1.25 $24.38 | 92 
Joseph Cleary ..... | C-62 | 19 | | 55 | 20 | $1.25 $23.75 | 89 
John Boyd ........ C-62 | 20% | 55 | 20 | $1.25 $25.00 | 96 
William Clemens ... C-62 181% | 55 | 20 | $1.25 $23.13 | 863, 
Jonas Culver ......| C-62 | 17 | 55 | 20 | $1.25 $21.25 | 7934 
Jarus Stinton ...:.. C-62 | 17% | 55 | 20 | $1.25 $21.88 | 82 
Fred Jones ........ C-62 | 2k “ 55 | 20 | $1.25 $26.25 | 9814 
Alfred Stone ...... | C-62 | 18 | 55 | 20 | $1.25 $22.50 | 8414 
Harry Barrows ....| | | C-62 | 19 | 55 | 20 | $1.25 $23.75 | 89 
George Barrett ....| | C-62 1° a | | 55 | 20.| $1.25 $25.00 | 94 
Wilson Johnson ....| C-62 | 201% | 55 | 20 | $1.25 | $25.31 | 95 
Harold Winsor ....| C-62 | 17 | | 55 | 20 | $1.25 $21.25 | 7934 
Charles Collett ..... | | C-62 | 171% | | 55 | 20 | $1.25 | $21.88 | 82 
Charles Johnson ... | C-62 20 | 55 | 20 | $1.25 | $25.00 | 94 
Aaron Wellman ....| | C-62 21 55 | 20 | $1.25 $26.25 | 9814 
George Grace ...... | | C-62 | 20 | | | 55 | 20 | $1.25 $25.00 | 94 
David Teller ....... | | C-62 | 19 | 55 | 20 | $1.25 23.75 | 89 
Tris Gascoigne ..... | | C-62| 18 | | | 55 | 20 | $1.25 | 22.50 | 8414 
Aria Stimpson ..... | | M-18/} 20 | | 55 | 14 | $1.32 | $26.40 | 971, 
Jerome Davis ......| | M-18 | 181% | 55 | 15 | $1.32 $24.42 | 8034 
Wilfred Ames ..... | M-18/19 | | 55 | 14 | $1.32 $25.08 | 83 
Melvin Jamieson ...| | | | M-18 |} 2014 | 55 | 14 | $1.32 | $27.06 | 8914 
Cecil Jerome ...... | | | M-18| 21 | 55 | 15 | $1.32 | $27.72 | 91% 
Alton Davidson ....| | | M-18|18 | 55 | 14 | $1.32 | $23.76 | 78% 
Leroy Daniel ...... | | M-18 | 171% | | 55 | 14 | $1.32 $23.10 | 7614 
Edward Cardus ....| | M-18 | 19% | 55 | 14 | $1.32 $25.74 | 85 
Harold Baneroft ... M-18 | 20 | 55 | 15 | $1.32 | $26.40 | 871%4 
David Cames ...... | | | M-18 | 21 | 55 | 15 | $1.32 $27.72 | 9134 
Joseph McGee ..... | | | M-18 | 20% | 55 | 14 | $1.32 | $27.06 | 39% 
Arnold Seewald ....| | M-18/18 | | 55 | 14 | $1.32 $23.76 | 7814 
Arthur Elwood ....| | M-18 | 19 55 | 14 | $1.32 $25.08 | 83 
James Parrot ...... | | M-18 | 19% | | 55 | 14 | $1.32 $25.74 | 85 
Gerald Manning ...| | | | 8-8 | 35 | 55 | 20 | $0.671 | $23.49 | 8614 
Fred Stone ........ | | $-8 | 36 | 55 | 20 | $0.671 | $24.16 | 8814 
John Stanley ...... | | | $-8| 34 | 55 | 20 | $0.671 | $22.81 | 831% 
Henry Canwell ....| | 8-8 | 32 | 55 | 20 | $0.671 | $21.47 | 78% 
Robert Standwood | | | $-8 | 3414 | 55 | 20 | $0.671 | $23.15 | 8434 
Stanley Rhodes ....| | | S-8 | 351%4 | 55 | 20 | $0.671 | $23.82 | 87% 
George Rawley ....| | | | S-8 | 36 | 55 | 20 | $0.671 | $24.16 | 88% 
Harvard Kenwood .| | | | $-8 | 35 | 55 | 20 | $0.671 | $23.49 | 86% 
Jonas Barry ...... | | | | | | $-8 | 34 | 55 | 20 | $0.671 | $2281 | 83% 
Jarus Crossley ..... | | §-8 | 33 | 55 | 20 | $0.671 | $22.14 | 81 
i REE | V-4 | 54% | C-62 | 380% | M-18| 272 | 8-8 |345 | 55 |1000] | $1,281.36 | 


rounds himself with a lot of unnecessary hands who do no 
good and only help to swell the pay roll, which in a good 
many eases is already sadly overburdened. This condition 
has led to the superintendent taking matters in his own 
hands and absolutely forbidding the overseer to hire any 
more hands over a certain number—and it is right that it 
should be so. ° 

My superintendent was one of the best known mill men 
in New England, as well as one of the most practical men 
with whom it has been my good fortune to be connected. 





He would quite often send for me or come to my office on 
his rounds, when we would discuss these matters, the result 
of this being that we understood each other and if I 
could get along efficiently with less hands, I certainly would 
do so, but if I needed any extra hands there was no argu- 
ment, as long as my cost per pound was right. 

In sending in a request for a weaving price on a new 
style, we made out a form as follows which was sent to the 
office, there to be checked by the superintendent and re- 
turned to us with his signature, this being our authoriza- 
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ONROE 


REG, TRADE MARK 


Automatic 






Marks a 
New Era in 
Mechanical 


Calculating and Adding 


2 ie Monroe Automatic, a masterpiece of mechanical ingenuity, opens up 
still greater possibilities in Speed, Accuracy and Ease in handling figures. 


Quiet, smooth-running, with split-second speed, this latest addition to the 
Monroe line of figuring machines retains all the Sturdiness of construction, 
Visibility of operation, Flexibility, and wide Usefulness of the standard Monroe. 


Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, or their several combina- 
tions, may be done with a few light touches of the fingers and with almost 
unbelievable speed. 


Here at last is a portable Automatic machine, electrically driven, you can 
have on your desk, at your elbow, in instant readiness at all times. Beautiful in 
appearance, compact in construction; so simple to handle that anyone can 
operate it. 


To Add or Multiply, simply touch the Plus (+) Bar. To Subtract or 
Divide, touch the Minus (- ) Bar. The Proven Answers automatically appear 
—the machine does the work, relieving the operator of worry and effort. 
No troublesome change levers. An ingenious mechanical control protects the 
machine against locking or abusive operation. 


Words fail to describe adequately the wonders of the Monroe Automatic. 
Ask to see it in action to appreciate its Speed, Simplicity and Economy in the 
handling of figures. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, ie 
Woolworth Building, New York City C-1-23 


Without cost or obligation (check item desired): 
{ ] Send descriptive literature of the Monroe Automatic 





{ ] Arrange for free demonstration on our work Calculating Machine Company 
Firm Name ————- | _____________ | — General Offices: Plant: 
Individual’s Name : y WOOLWORTH BLDG., N. Y. ORANGE, N. J. 


There are Offices rendering Monroe Service at all Principal Points 
Address ——__ s >. fl in the U. S. and Canada and throughout the World 
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Style { C-62 |Looms Per Weaver 
Pick and Sley 60 x 172 Loom Speed 
Warp & Filling 18 & 20 | ist. Production 
Reed Width 36144” | Yards Per Pound 


Yards Ped Cut | 80 


COTTON 
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20 Hours Per Week 55 
160 Base Rate 24.00 
90% 

1.75 








172 X 36 x 80 


24.00 -— 19.18 — $1.25 Price Per Cut. 




















160 & 60 xX 55 X20 < .90 


V-4 Looms Per Weaver| 25 Hours Per Week 55 2 
66 x 300 Loom Speed 160 Base Rate $26.50 
30 & 40 Est. Production 85% 
3614” Yards Per Pound 2.65 
Yards Per Cut 155 





160 < 60 X 55 X 25 X .85 


— 19.18 Cuts Per Week. 














300 & 36 X 155 
26.50 — 





Stvle 
rick and Sley 
Warp and Filling 
Reed Width 
Yards Per Cut 





Loom Speed 
Est. Production 
Yards Per Pound 


66 x 112 
12 & 13.25 








Style 

Pick and Sley 
Warp & Filling 
Reed Width 


112 X 36 X 80 





Style 

.ick and Sley 
Warp and Filling 
Reed Width 
Yards Per Cut 








Loom Speed 
Est. Production 
Yards Per Pound 


165 < 60 X 55 X 20 x .90 


124 X 36 X 60 


$23.50 — 34.98 — $0.671 Price Per Cut. 





tion to place on the pay roll as the price to be paid per 
cut on that style. 

Next in order comes the piece work section of the pay 
roll, which is composed of weavers only. 

First, however, before proceeding with the piece work 
pay roll, it will be well to say a few words in regard to the 
request blank for new weaving prices. The base rate of 
course will vary for the different kinds of work, the 
reason being that some kinds of work require greater 
skill on the weaver’s part than others; then again, the lo- 
eality in which this work was being done would have some 
effect on this. However, the main point is that it is very 
necessary that an established base rate shall be in force, so 
that a recognized system may be followed, economic con- 
ditions, working agreements, ete., governing this. We shail 
now proceed to establish weaving prices for the various 
styles of cloth, first, however, giving the various style num- 
bers, letters, ete.. by which they shall be known and so 
identified; thus V-4 will be velveteen, C-62 corduroy, M-18 
moleskin and S-8 sateen, then figuring, according to recog- 
nized method, the weaving price per cut. 

First the organization will be shown for each style as 
follows, the weaving price then being figured as previously 
shown. f 





6.70 — $3.955 Price Per Cut. 


Looms Per Weaver 


160 X 60 x 55 & 14 X .85 


25.50 -- 19.34 =< $1.32 Price Per Cut. 


Looms Per Weaver| 20 












== 6.70 Cuts per week. 









14 |Hours Per Week 55 
160 Kase Rate $25.50 
85% 

1.85 


SSeS 


= 19.34 Cuts Per Week. 













Hours Per Week 55 
| 165 Base Rate 523.60 
90% wy 


| 
| 3.75 
| 


== 34.98 Cuts Per Week 


Space will not here permit of figuring the cost per 
pound, but this fact may be kept in mind, that the cost of 
non-productive hands must always be way below that of the 
productive hands, this being the secret of a low cost per 
pound. 

In a later article on this matter I will take up the 
figuring of the cost per pound from the data here obtained. 


Benjamin (Conn.) 





A Device to Even the Card Sliver.. 


Fivitor Corton: 


I wonder how many readers of this department have 
had the opportunity to pass judgment on the new device 
which is supposed to hold the ecard sliver at standard weight 
immediately after stripping. I am told that the inventor 
is a carder, and I for one am willing to admit that he is in 
line with efficiency; that this device will be a success there 
is not the slightest doubt, but in fine goods mills onlv. 

The device works as follows: After the card is stopped 
for stripping, when the door is pulled down, a connection 
shifts the doffer bevel gear on the feed shaft from the bevel 
gear on the doffer to a larger bevel which increases the 
feed to the maximum amount of 22 per cent. When the 
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Erected Quickly 
Anywhere 


E. 134th St. 


For either permanent or tem- 
porary use, anywhere about a 
factory, warehouse, or wher- 
ever a partition is required. 
Strong and rigid—yet easily 
moved when necessary. Keeps 
out meddlers, yet lets in light 
and air. Prevents loitering. 
Stock visible at all times yet 
amply protected. 

You can save time and money 
by using 


KNAPP STANDARD 
WIRE PARTITIONS 


Made in standard units, includ- 
ing gravity doors, swing doors 
or wickets. 


Some of the Many Uses 


Tool eribs, factory subdivis- 
ions, stock rooms, department 
offices, shop restaurants, wash 
rooms, locker rooms, passage 
ways, ete. 


Let Us Save You Money On 


Window Guards, Factory Guards 


Skylight Guards, Factory Gates, etc. 


Send Sketch or Dimensions for Prices. 


THE KNAPP FENCE CO. 


Attractive Opportunity for Live Sales Agents 


COTTON 


Cleveland, O. 
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Faster, Better Cleaning and Longer 
Life for Roving Bobbins 


The Termaco Rovy- 
ing Bobbin Cleaning 
Machine cleans _ bob- 
bins faster than hand 
cleaning—36,000 bob- 
bins a day are an aver- 
age day’s work for the 
Termaco. 


The Termaco cleans 
roving bobbins more 
thoroughly than hand 
cleaning and without 
injuring the bobbins. 
Waste is entirely re- 
moved from the bob- 
bins by the cleaning 
action of the Termaco, A 
which cards off the waste instead of cutting it off. 





No splintered bobbins result from Termaco clean- 
ing. Bobbins cleaned by the Termaco Machine have 
a much longer life than bobbins cleaned by hand. 
Even bobbins splintered by hand cleaning, when 
afterwards cleaned by the Termaco, eventually have 
splinters rubbed off and again become smooth. 


The Termaco is easy to operate. There are no 
exposed gears or other parts of the machine to catch 
the operator’s clothing, or which might possibly 
cause damage. 


All parts of the Termaco are interchangeable, and 
it requires no skilled mechanic to keep the Termaco. 
in first-class operating condition. The Termaco will 
give years of continuously satisfactory service. 


Have our Engineering Department send you com- 
plete details as to the saving in cost of bobbin clean- 
ing the Termaco will effect in your own mill. 


Every machine trade-marked “TERMACO” 
is sold under a binding guarantee as to 
workmanship, material and operation. 





THE TERRELL MACHINE CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Engineering Department Charlotte, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representative for N. ¥. & N. B. 
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door is closed after stripping, the device can be adjusted 


The whole thing is 
The more 


to take up as many teeth as desired. 
worked on the idea of a ratchet and multiplier. 
teeth the heavier the feed. 

However, is it not strange how mill men will fall for 
the incoming new idea, and fail to notice a better remedy in 
the columns of Corron? I have repeatedly pointed out in 
these columns that the stretch of the sliver on the drawing 
frames and slubbers amounted to much more than the varia- 
tion caused by the stripping of the cards. Let the reader 
make the test for himself, and weigh his sliver from full 
cans at the back on the drawing and slubbers, and when the 
same cans are nearly empty, size again. He will be amazed 
at the difference. 

Now, how many mills have spring bottoms for their 
cans? The advantage was pointed out in these columns not so 
long ago. I find spring bottoms in most thread mills, but 
many mills that are almost in agony to keep even numbers 
struggle along without them, and instead will install some- 
thing like the device mentioned. As stated, this new device 
is okeh, but not as beneficial as spring bottoms. I know, 
for I have made the test. Wash (R. I.) 


Carding and Spinning Questionnaire. 





Officers of Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia have mailed to every cotton mill super- 
intendent in Georgia a copy of a questionnaire 
on carding and spinning. This is the organi- 
zation formed by the Gecrgia mill superinten- 
dents and department heads in September for 
the discussion of mill subjects, and this carding- 
spinning questionnaire is the product of the 
committee appointed for that work, consisting 
of J. W. Hames, chairman; G. R. Brook and 
Cc. M. Young. 

The superintendents receiving this question- 
naire are to reply to each question separately, 
giving their opinions on the different subjects 
as they are related to their own product and 
conditions. The questions and the answers re- 
ceived will form the basis of the practical dis- 
cussion at the organization’s meeting in the 
early part of 1923. 

Inasmuch as the questionnaire contains a 
large number of questions of importance and 
interest in connection with the departments 
that it covers, it is reproduced herewith, and if 
any readers in other sections desire to comment 
on or discuss any of the questions here appear- 
ing, the columns of this department are open for 
the publication of their remarks. In conformity 
with the custom of this department, no names, 
either of men or mills, will be published or di- 
vulged in connection with such letters,—The 
Editor. 


OPENING. 

1. Please give the following information concerning 
your plant: Length and grade of cotton used; number of 
spindles: number of looms. What is the finished product of 
your mill? 

2. On your class of work, what method of opening have 
you adopted as the best? 

3. Do you use the vertical or Crighton opener? 

4. Do you use the vertical or Crighton opener in double 
or triple tandem? 

5. If so, do you get better results with grid bars or the 
perforated sereen? Why did you adopt the type used? 

6. What is the difference in waste extracted with the 
grid bars wide open and one-half open? 

7. What pereentage of waste, through the cards, was 
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taken out in the vertical opener? 

8. What is the difference in the weight of waste taken 
out on the first and second vertical openers? 

9. In the tandem use of the vertical opener, what speed 
of beaters are best on your type of work? Why? What 
speed is best when used singly? 

10. What method have you for mixing roving and scav- 
enger waste back into the regular stock ? 


11. Is it advisable to use humidifiers in the opener 
1oom? Why? 
12. Users of Crighton or vertical openers claim the 


waste percentage through the cards is no greater than when 
not using them, but that the yarn is stronger and cleaner. 
How can this be so if more leaf and dirt are removed to 
make the yarn cleaner? 

PICKERS. 

1. How many processes of picking do you use? What 
are the relative merits of two and three processes of pick- 
ing on your class of work? 

2. What kind of beaters do you use in each picker, and 
why? 

3. How many beats per inch do you give? In the 
breaker? Intermediate? 
adoption of these. 

4. If you have installed the vertical opener, did you 
find it necessary to make any changes in your pickers, either 
in settings or speeds or in the number of processes? If so, 
what changes were necessary, and to what do you attribute 
the necessity for these changes? 

5. What settings on the blade beaters and Kirschner 
beater do you find best for obtaining bresking strength? 
For obtaining cleanliness? Why? 

6. Have you tried ball bearings on the aprons? If so, 
what improvements did you get? 

7. Are the evener motions on your pickers so adjusted 
as to make the necessary compensation with only three laps 
on the apron as would be the case with four laps on? If 
you have not made this experiment, please do so, and report 
any improvement you may find in the running of the work 
by this adjustment. 

8. Should picker machines’ exhaust fans be piped to 
the dust chamber in separate pipes or is it permissable to 
connect more than one or two machines on the same pipe? 

9. What is the cause and prevention of split laps? 

10. What percentage of variation should be allowed in 
the weights of finisher laps? 


Finisher? Give reasons for 


11. Should intermediate laps be weighed and a limit 
as to variation placed on them the same as on the finisher 
laps? 

12. Should humidifiers be used in the picker room? 


CARDS. 

1. Do you prefer a heavy lap with slow feed or a light 
lap with faster speed? Give reasons. 

2. If you were going to reduce your carding would you 
do it by reducing the speed of the doffer, the weight of 
the sliver, or the weight of the lap? Why? 

3. Which is better, light or heavy grinding? 

4. What is your experience with different settings, 
especially with reference to the breaking strength of yarn 
and cleanliness? What settings do you find best on the 
licker-in to cylinder; and feed plate to licker-in? 
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For the Scranton Lace Co., Scranton, Pa. 


How Strong 
and How Well Put Up? 


No. 1 of a series on “‘How to Judge 
Metal Partitions” 


VITAL point to the purchaser 

of metal toilet partitions, is a 
knowledge of just how rigidly these 
partitions are built and erected. The 
U-Channel illustrated below is a_ special 
Sanymetal feature, allowing for adjustment 
of the partitions to any unevenness in the 
wall, and insuring a tight and accurate fit. 
The partitions are securely bolted, through 
this channel, to the wall. The solid anchor- 
ing of post to floor, and head-rail brace to 
wall, mean a substantial, unshakable instal- 
lation. The faultless metal craftsmanship on 
every Sanymetal partition, the perfect mitres, 
thorough electric welding. and ab-ence of 
cracks and crevices, together with the uni- 
form heavy gauge metal used, are additional 
reasons for the strength and ruggedness of 
all Sanymetal work. 


Other quality features are: Sanymetal Gravity 
Roller Hinges, sanitery water-shedding base shoe, 
slant-lip partition mold, improved door design with 
new molded stile, exclusive use of Armco Iron, elec- 
tro-zine rust-proofing of all hardware, fine baked 
enamel finish, unit sections adaptable to any ar- 
rangement, 


Ask for new Toilet Catalog No. 5, just off 
the press. Catalog No. 4 describes Sanymetal 
Office and Mill partitions. 


Sanymetal U-Channel 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
986 E. 64th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Geopine 
Sub Flooring 


Outlasts the factory but costs 
no more than any first-class un- 
treated, sub-flooring. 













Affords uninterrupted pro- 
duction, eliminates floor repair 
costs, assures durability and top 
floor stability. 









Creo-pine Sub-Flooring 
—is vacuum pressure im- 
pregnated with pure coal 
tar creosote oil. 


“Timber Penetrated 
by Creosote Oi 


Will Never Rot.” 
Bulletin No. 14, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


Impervious to all de 
teriorating influences 
of rot. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Station A 


Manufacturers of Creo-Pine 
Block Floors for Heavy Traffic Duty 
Shingles that Never Rot 
Fence Posts Assured Life 25 to 40 Years. 
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5. What draft do you find best? 

6. What result is obtained by reversing the direction of 
the card flats? 

7. What is your opinion of compressed air for the card 
room? 

8. What is the best speed for the licker-in? 

9. Does it injure the staple to set the feed plate to a 


No. 7 gauge on 1-inch staple? 
DRAWING. 
1. How many doublings do you use on drawing? 
2. Which do you find best for your work—one, two or 
three processes of drawing? Why? 


3. At what speed do you run the front roll on drawing? 
What speed do you consider best for the front roll? 

4. What draft do you consider the best on drawing 
frames? 

FLY FRAMES, 

1. What drafts would you use on slubbers, intermedi- 
ates and fly frames for best results, and what benefit would 
these be to your spinning? 

2. Where is the best place in the card room to make 
a change in order to maintain even numbers? 

3. Have you tried exchanging the front steel rolls from 
right-hand frames to left-hand frames, and vice versa in 
preference to having the rolls re-fluted? If so, what are 
the benefits ? 

SPINNING. 

1. What draft do you find best? 
On double roving? 

2. Will standard twist in warp give a better breaking 
strength than one tooth over standard or one tooth under 
standard? 

3. Which is best from the weaving standpoint and from 
the spinning standpoint—running the traverse on filling up 
slow or down slow? 

4. What is the difference in evenness and breaking 
strength with single roving or double roving? 

5. Which do you prefer for your work, No. 1 flange 
ring or No. 2 flange ring? Why? 

6. Which do you prefer, tape drive or round band 
drive, and why? Is it possible to run with less twist with 
the tape drive? 

. 7. Have you tried using wax or other dressing on the 
spinning bands or tapes? 

8. Does it pay to have the spindles plumbed and the 
frames leveled and lined once a year, or does it do just as 
well to do this one year and set the spindles at the top the 
next year? In other words, do the results justify the ex- 
pense of overhauling spinning thoroughly every year? 

9. When “plumbing” spindles do you level the ring rails 
cross-ways as well as length-ways? How do you do this? 

10. What is the best distances to set guide wires from 
the top of the spindles? 

11. What size band do you use to drive your spindles; 
that is, how many bands to the pound? Is it made of rov- 
ing or yarn? 
what size roving? What is the size of your whirls? 

12. Do you oil lifting rods? If so, what kind of oil 
do you use—animal or mineral? F 

13. Is it better to change travelers and oil spindles on 
a certain number of frames a day or have a special day set 
aside for doing this work? 

What increase in production can be obtained by 


On single roving? 


How many turns per inch in the roving and 


14. 
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using filling wind on warp? What is the difference in 
breaking strength obtained ? 
15. 


same condition of humidity as it was spun? Give results of 


Should yarn be sized and tested fer break under 


any tests you have made in this connection. 


16. What causes one end of a shell roll to become 
fluted ? 
17. Which is the better method to run warper drums— 


forward or backward? Give your reasons. 





The Duties of the Efficiency Man. 


Epiror Corron: 

The longer we live, the more convinced we become that 
there are two sides to every question, for everyone sees 
things under a different aspect, and seeks a different plan 
of finding his way through the world. Hence, there is 
wisdom in a multitude of councilors. Mill managers and 
superintendents are in reality industrial engineers or tex- 
tile engineers and so I shall write of the duties of such 
an engineer as they appear to me, trusting that my reflec- 
tions may set in the right direction the drifting thoughts 
of any uncertain minds now engaged in cotton manufactur- 
ing. 

What faculties equip a man as an industrial engineer? 
Knowledge, skill and experience. Knowledge and skill may 
be secured in some degree by practice in the handling of 
tools, and by the number of times the operation or work 
has been performed, but the broader knowledge which leads 
to success, and that more perfect skill which wins dis- 
tinction, can be acquired only through diligent study. 

The man who would rise in his ealling must learn all 
about the nature of the materials with which he works, he 
must know what are the best tools to use and why, he 
must understand the philosophy of the forees with which 
he deals, and he must seek to comprehend the natural 
laws which govern or regulate the operations connected 
with his particular handicraft. 

The duties of such a man embrace a very wide range of 
subjects, and the different departments into which the 
profession is divided do not admit of very strict definition. 

In order to understand the efficiency of the worker, the 
engineer should know that the mechanical daily duty of a 
man is the product of three quantities: the effort, the 
velocity, and the number of units of time per day during 
which the work is continued. It is well known that for 
each individual man there is a certain set of valnes of those 
three quantities which make their product the daily duty, 
a maximum, and that any departure from those values 
diminishes the daily duty. Attempts have been made to 
represent by a formula the law of this diminution, but they 
have so far met with imperfect success. 

Motion study is a subject of much general interest to 
such a man. He must make a eareful investigation of con- 
ditions governing the number of motions made by the work- 
ers, and the methods of reducing this number. It has been 
definitely proven that efficiency engineers in different 
trades, industries and professions, have increased the out- 
put and at the same time decreased the cost of production. 
They have eliminated labor troubles by raising wages, 
which was possible owing to the improvement in the qual- 
ity and quantity of the work. Therefore, one of the duties 
of the scientific mill manager consists in reducing the 
number of false motions made by the workers. In other 











DIXON’S 
Silica-Graphite 
Paint 











has been on the market for over 50 years and is made in FIRST 
QUALITY only. The pigment is Nature’s own mixture of flake 
graphite and silica while the vehicle is the best boiled linseed 
oil obtainable. 


Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint is immune from attacks by acids, 
alkalies, gases and fumes. Impervious to water and not affected 
by heat or cold. 

It dries into a smooth elastic surface and lasts for surprisingly 
long periods of time, records running from 5 to 15 years on 
various metal and wood surfaces, 


It is the only paint in which graphite and silica are 
naturally and not artificially combined, and this feature is essen- 
tial to long life, efficient surface protection, elasticity and re- 
sistance to dampness. 


Write for Booklet No. 34-B and see 
how it will lower your paint costs. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City, N. J. 
2D Established 1827 Datera J 
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GARLAND Harnesses 
ARE BEST 


FOR 


MACHINE Drawing 


Our harnesses are especially well adapt- 
ed for machine drawing because of the 
alignment of the-eyes and their shape. 
The eyes always stand square through- 
out the length of the harness and they 
are of just the right length and opened 
just enough to produce the best possi- 
ble results in machine drawing. Our 
harnesses are as near perfect for ma- 
chine drawing as it is possible for a 
harness to be made. 
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(Jarren Soaps 
Preferred Stock 


The best quality tallow, 
palm, and red oils and olive 
foots, carefully balanced 
with the purest chemicals 
for your special purpose. 


Uniformity guaranteed 
by test before shipment. 


Warren Soap Warren Service 


(darren Soap Mfg. Go. 


Established 1870 
77 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1890 
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COTTON MILLS 
SHOULD USE 
Commercial Acetylene 


For Welding 


Supplied in portable 
cylinders on loan basis 
without deposit. 






















Only the purest gas can safely 
be trusted to meet the exacting 
demands for cotton mill weld- 
ing repairs. Commercial Acet- 
ylene is a gas of absolute purity. 






WRITE FOR OUR SERVICE 
AGREEMENT 








Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


204 Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City 
203 8S. LaSalle St,, Chicago 
Aurora, Il. Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. 


Deerfield, Mass. Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. 
Moberly. Mo. Berkeley, Cal. 
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words, if a workman makes four motions when two would 
suffice, the labor cost is double what it should be. So a 
eareful study of the workers’ movements should be made 
by a suitable person and all workers who make false move- 
ments be properly instructed. 

The duties of the textile engineer, as I see them, are not 
only to make a careful investigation of the number of mo- 
tions made by the workers, and the methods of reducing 
this number, but he must also make scientific investigation 
of mechanical conditions, such as the proper drafts and 
the proper twist in the different kinds of cotton to elim- 
inate gear changing, to detect any machinery out of align- 
ment, ete. Included in his work should be the layout of the 
machines along more efficient lines so as to balance the pro- 
eesses and at the same time increase the output of a better 
quality of product. 

How often is such a man found in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry? In almost every cotton mill, as a 
rule, we find a very good carder or spinner. His ability 
is measured generally by being able to find the proper 
drafts and to insert the proper twist in the roving or yarn 
and also to properly manage the help. But where can we 
find an overseer who can instruct the help in making the 
proper motions when piecing, creeling, and doffing, or who 
ean explain just how to put the shuttle in the loom, etc.? 
We can find carders enjoying the best of reputations who 
never creeled a bobbin of roving in all their mill experi- 
ence. And there are many overseers of ring spinning who 
never doffed in all their mill experience. On the other 
hand, there are many carders who can creel as good as any 
tender, but who know little about the art of drafting— 
which I will explain later. There are many good carders 
who can creel fairly well, good enough to instruct green 
hands, and who understand the art of drafting, yet who 
know very little about the nature of the stock and its pe- 
culiarities. It is safe to say that there are few men at the 
present time who could efficiently fill the position of textile 
engineer in a mill. 

The structure of the cotton fiber, its hollow spiral or 
collapsed tubular form, with its delicate waxy walls and its 
wonderful adaptitude for drafting and twisting and manip- 
ulating under proper atmospheric conditions, should be 
well known to the man in charge for three reasons: 

(1) He could instruct the carder on how to change 
the weights of the laps in order to eliminate gear changing 
throughout the mill. For instance, when the cotton is of 
a wiry nature, the laps should be made to weigh one-half 
a pound lighter than standard, and when fluffy, the lap 
should be made to weigh one-half a pound heavier than 

standard. This point seems to be little understood by 
many carders, and it is one that counts much in eliminating 
gear changing. As a rule, when a carder boasts how close 
to standard his laps are kept, he never stops to consider 
that wiry cotton has a double gain, namely in weight and 
contraction, while with fluffy cotton conditions are just the 
opposite. 

(2) Knowing that the cotton fiber and its working is 
affected by atmospheric conditions, he should refuse to 
undertake to operate a plant not using humidifiers, for 
the simple reason that his reputation is at stake on this 
point. 

(3) He should reject the idea of setting the flats down 
to 3/1000 as seems to be the practice in some of our finest 
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mills, for the reason that such a close setting robs the 
fibers of their waxy walls which make the stock fluffy and 
consequently produces weak yarn. 

The chief aim of the textile engineer or superintendent, 
call him what you will, should be to keep the stock as 
coherent as possible, and in order to attain that object the 


beaters must first receive his attention. He should know 
that the stock should not be struck more than 40 blows to 
the inch. In some mills the stock is struck 60 blows to the 
inch, in some cases more, which accounts for the continual 
fluffy work in such mills. It would be his duty to see that 
the laps on the lattice aprons in the picker room were of 
different sizes so as not to run out together. It has 
been proven in practice that by properly arranging the 
laps fed in the different pickers so as to run out at a dif- 
ferent time, the operative could attend double the number 
of machines. 

The amount of strippings a card should make is another 
important question. And let me say here that there are 
few carders who understand how to manipulate the front 
knife plate so as to extract only the undesirable matter. 
Let us be honest with ourselves now, and let us all admit 
that the front knife plates in most mills are never disturbed, 
no matter what kind of stock is run. What a waste of 
money! An examination of the strippings from the cards 
in some mills would show the majority of fibers to be as 
long as the fibers of the stock in use. 

The doffer combs on the cards should be all positioned 
alike, but in most mills it will be found there are so many 
high and so many low, which causes the web to follow the 
doffer at times in the first case and to sag in the latter. It 
would be the duty of the carder to see that they were raised 
slightly in the summer months to eiiminate the sagging of 
the web, and to see that they are lowered in the winter 
months to prevent the web from following the doffer. 

On the drawing frames, see that the end of the strand 
is properly placed when a piecing is made. Almost every 
drawing tender will throw the end of the strand over the 
others, instead of lifting the portion of the strand running 
out and placing the end of the strand from the new can 
under it. A great deal of bad work is made on the drawing 
by not making a proper piecing. When the strand is care- 
lessly thrown up to the drawing rolls as described, the end 
of the new strand will not lie in close contact with those 
under it, and when it comes under the action of the drawing 
back top roll, it is made to curl slightly in almost every 
case. This, of course, will cause a small lump which will 
in turn cause the front roll to jump slightly, and if the 
web is not broken, it will cause the end to break at the 
slubber; if not, it will cause a slub in the yarn, and a bad 
one too. On the other hand, if the end of the new strand 
is laid under the end of tie strand running out, the piecing 
made is so perfect that the part of the strand where the 
piecing was made eannot be detected. 

In many mills it has been discovered that having the 
trumpets too large has been thé cause of much bad work, 
such as large portions of clearer waste and lumps coming 
from the drawing. To overcome this trouble, have the 
trumpets bored and insert small brass trumpets with a 
hole only 3/16 of an inch in diameter. For a fine goods 
mill running a light sliver, even 3/16 of an inch is too large, 
Still it is often found that some of the trumpets are worn 
to 14 of an inch in diameter. 

A practical man will see that a very short draft exists 
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BLEACHERS! 


"Better fabrics" is the cry. 
You want to start by giving them 


a Better Bleach. 


The goods should be given a 
permanent white without weakening, 
of greatest elasticity and 


softness. 


Only Peroxide bleaching can do 
all this, without increase incost. 


Ask us how. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
NEW YORK 


between the first and second rolls on the slubber. He must 
also see that a perfect piecing is made by the tender. More 
hard ends are made at the slubber by improper piecing than 
anywhere else. Slubber roving as a rule is bulky, and if 
both ends of the strands are not tapered when a piecing is 
made, a hard end is sure to result at the intermediates. A 
great many carders seem to think that the cause is that 
the tender wets his fingers, but such is not the case. I have 
proven to my own satisfaction that when a piecing is prop- 
erly made, even if it is made by wetting the fingers, no 
harm will result, as I find that the moisture is absorbed by 
the time it reaches the next process. A hard end results 
from offering too great a resistance to the drawing action 
of the front roll, and this is done by the strand being too 
bulky, by the stock being too wiry, or by the staple being 
too long for the distance at which the rolls are set. 
Slubber tenders, as a rule, twist the strand too much 
when making a piecing. When piecing on the slubber, the 
strand should be twisted only slightly, for the reason that 
it is bulky enough to be drawn down the slot in the hollow 
leg of the flyer without breaking. The idea of twisting the 
slubber roving hard when piecing originates from the fine 
frames, where it is of course necessary in most cases to 
twist the strand a couple of times. So it would be the 
duty of the textile engineer to know how the strand should 
be twisted when piecing at the slubber, and to instruct every 
tender accordingly. . 
There are more false motions made in ecreeling than 
anywhere else in a cotton mill. To prove what is said, 
watch the different tenders in any mill and it will be dis- 
covered that they all have a style of their own. Not only 
are the motions different but, the manner they adopt in 





arranging the roving in the ereels differs also. For in- 
stance, it is seldom that there will be found‘no ends eross- 
ed in the creel of any frame. To some this would not ap- 
pear to be an evil, but to the experienced man it would be 
regarded as a chief failure in the making of a good tender. 
When creeling the front row or the back top row, it is 
necessary to leave a certain amount of slack roving. This 
is done so the piecing will enter the drawing rolls before 
the strain comes on the strand to turn the bobbin. This 
slack portion of roving will drop and if there are any cross- 
ed ends under it, these crossed ends will carry this slack 
portion of roving to another delivery and draw it in the 
drawing rolls, thus making double roving in one place and 
single roving in another. 

This trouble seems to bother more on the intermediates, 
because of the fact that the strand is heavier and that 
more creeling is done. However, if the reader is in charge 
of a cotton mill, let him examine the creels of all the speed- 
ers in his mill and he will be surprised at the number of 
crossed ends he will doubtless find. The best way to ar- 
range the roving in the creel is to have one end of the 
front row running with one end of the middle back row, 
and one end of the back top row running with one end 
of the bottom back row. When creeling the top back row, 
a certain amount of roving is left hanging so that the tender 
ean have time to change the empty bobbin to a full one. 
I have found that not watching this hanging end is the 
chief failure of most speeder tenders not being good creel- 
ers. This end comes in contact with the revolving roving 
in the creel, and if not held by the left hand while the 
right hand is making the change from the empty to the full 
bobbin, it is taken around one or more bobbins, thus not 
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only breaking the hanging end but also the ends around 
which it is wound. It is the simplest thing in the world to 
hold the hanging end from the creel while changing bob- 
bins, still it is surprising how many tenders fail to do it, 
and this is often the cause of getting into a mess. 

I believe every mill man will agree with me when Il 
say that more skill is required to operate a pair of speed- 
ers than is necessary on any other machine in a cotton 
Watch a green hand making the first piecing and he 
will appear very clumsy. What makes a green hand clum- 
sy? What makes a male speeder tender clumsy? How 
many overseers of carding could answer these questions 
correctly? In many mills all green hands appear clumsy 
for weeks, when all this awkardness should, with proper 
Very few, if any, 


mill. 


instruction, disappear in a single day. 
overseers seem to give this important question of motion 
study any consideration. Ask any overseer what makes 
a green hand clumsy so long a time, and in almost every 
case he will answer that it is due to lack of practice. But 
what does practice amount to, if the green hand begins 
with false motions? The real cause is lack of instruction. 
Most every green hand or male speeder tender, when piec- 
ing, will take hold of the end of the strand with the left 
hand, which is correct, and hold the strand with the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand to insert the strand in 
the slot of the hollow leg of the flyer, which is incorrect. 
That will make a tender clumsy, because he must partly 
close the hand when holding the strand with the thumb and 
forefinger, and as there is little space on fine frames or 
jacks, a person appears more clumsy here than when piec- 
ing on the slubber or intermediate. In this one instance, 
the efficiency engineer would save any plant many dollars. 
When piecing on any speeder the end of the strand should 
be held by the left hand, then from a distance of about 
four inches longer than the hollow leg of the flyer from the 
left hand, the strand should be held by the forefinger and 
second finger of the right hand, and the tender should then 
proceed as follows: Hold the strand between the fingers so 
it will be under the forefinger and over the nail of the 
second finger; place the strand in the slot of the hollow 
leg of the flyer, and move the fingers down the hollow leg 
of the flyer as if wiping it. If the reader will try this plan 
and put it into practice, he will find that a green hand ean 
learn to piece an end in a single day witl ease. This can 
be proven by a superintendent or even a treasurer who 
never pieced an end before in his life. When the strand 
is held in this manner, the hand is kept open, and no mat- 
ter how narrow the gauge of the frame may be, there is 
always plenty of room. When the stroke down the leg 
of the flyer is completed, the strand should still be held in 
the same way when the number of turns necessary is made 
around the horizontal presser. 

At doffing time the ends must be “run over,” as it is 
termed. How many earders know the amount or length 
necessary to wind the end on the empty bobbin? This is 
a question I have never seen discussed in print, and a prac- 
tical mill man will admit that very little consideration has 
been given to it. But will not the right amount save the 
tender and doffers from making an unnecessary number 
of turns when winding the strand on the bobbin, and will 
this not eut the doffing time? When the doffing time is 
cut the production is increased, and a larger production re- 
duces the cost per pound. 

In most every machine builder’s catalog, fifteen minutes 
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I have seen three doffers and a 


is allowed for dofting. 
tender doff a frame of 192 spindles in eight minutes. But 
everything was ready. The empty box and bobbins at the 
end of the frame, and the right amount of roving run over. 
Did the reader ever notice a speeder tender examine the 
cone belt after doffing to see if the piecing was giving out? 
Of course not! Why? 
to do so by the overseer or second hand. 
lead frames, the greatest strain on the cone belt is after 
The reason for this is that the cone must be driven 


Beeause she was never instructed 
On all bobbin- 


doffing. 
at its maximum speed when the belt is on the small end of 
the bottom cone. No doubt many readers of Corron have 
seen a cone belt break before the completion of the traverse 
was made after doffing. There is nothing worse than a 
cone belt breaking in any mill, but more so in a fine goods 
mill, because many piecings are dirty and show up in the 
finished cloth. When all the ends are pieced on a speeder, 
a great amount of hard ends and breaking back takes place 
at the next process, still all this can be almost entirely 
eliminated by instructing the tender to examine the cone 
belt at every doff. These are things to be taken eare of 
for the sake of efficiency. 

There is not one practical man but who will admit that 
the foregoing is all true, still cone belt breaking goes on, 
simply because no one seems to think of such small but 

carders little belt 
On all bobbin-lead frames, 


important duties. How many use a 
dressing on their cone belts? 
the cone belt drives the bobbins, and if a little belt dress- 
ing is added every morning to the cone belt, it will be found 
to improve the running of the work. 

The success of a cotton mill depends upon the attention 
paid to the proper drafting of the machines. A draft may 
be expressed in several ways. Draft is the surface speed 
of the front roll, or the delivering roll, divided by the sur- 
face speed of the back roll, or the number of inches fed. 
Draft is equal to the hank coming out divided by the hank 
Draft is'equal to the weight per yard going in 
If we have 


going in. 
divided by the weight per yard coming out. 
.60 hank roving running (2 into 1) at the intermediate, 
making 1.75 hank intermediate roving, the following should 
prove itself, if no retardation of the front top roll takes 
place: .60 — 2 = .30. 1.75 — .30 = 5.83 draft. But this 
rule is seldom used in most cotton mills, because the re 
tardation is so great on the front roll that such a rule is 
made worthless. 

There is a great deal of difference between draft cal- 
culations and the art of drafting. It is common to see 
articles in textile papers and in text books treating on 
draft calculations, but we never see any discussion on the 
art of drafting. An efficiency engineer may be an expert in 
calculating and manipulating drafts, but if he has no 
knowledge of the art of drafting, all his knowledge in most 
cases is worthless, and in some cases injurious. 

What is the art of drafting? It is undertsanding the 
nature of the stock, the amount of twist in the strand fed, 
the types of saddles and top rolls used.. These are some 
of the things that should be considered, and they are the 
things that would bother a man more than the calculations. 
Some overseers seem to think that when they know how to 
calculate the draft of a frame that that is all there is to it. 
But to the man that understands the art of drafting, the 
caleulation is only an approximation. 

The contraction of twist in the slubber roving amounts 
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to very little, still when the surface speed of the front 
top roll is divided by the surface speed of the back roll, 
the result obtained varies to a great extent from the caleu- 
lated draft. In almost every case it will be found that 
having a long draft with wiry cotton is more injurious than 
with fluffy cotton. Wiry cotton will of course stand a 
much more severe treatment than fluffy cotton, but it is 
the retardation it causes to the front roll that makes the 
yarn full of light places. If the reader is a carder or a 
superintendent of a cotton mill, let him make the following 
test: Prick punch the end of one of the back top rolls 
and one of the front top rolls, count the number of revolu- 
tions made by each and then divide the surface speed of 
the back roll into the surface speed of the front roll. It 
is surprising in most cases the difference found from that 
of the figured draft. 


It will be found that in most mills where conditions 
are bad, the cause is in not having enough intermediate 
spindles. This is done, of course, to reduce the cost, but it 
has been proven that the least number of intermediate 
spindles increases the cost. The same can be said about 
slubber spindles. An experienced man would insist on 
having the proper number of spindles for each process, and 
not depend on a.long or short draft to balance such 
process. He would point out to the man at the helm that 
the weaving production of a better quality is possible 
by having the surface speed of the back roll and front 
roll equal or nearly equal to that of the figured draft. 


To prove what the art of drafting amounts to in a 
cotton mill, I give the following, which is a change that 
was made by me when in charge of a card room in a 
Massachusetts mill: Number of fine spindles, 5,784; num- 
ber of intermediate spindles, 1,140; production, 37,000 
pounds per week; cost per pound, .01. A pair of interme- 
diates were installed which increased the intermediate spin- 
dles to 1,254. The draft on all fly frames was made shorter 
which increased the production to 44,000 pounds per week. 
Before the change the pay roll was $390 — 37,000 — .01. 
After the change the payroll was $420 — 44,000 — .0095 
cost per pound. 

The textile engineer should be able to detect flyers that 
are out of balance. When flyers are out of balance a cer- 
tain portion of the carriage will shake. The chief cause 
can be traced to what I term “home flyer fixing.” There are 
very few men employed in a cotton mill that can properly 
repair and balance a flyer. In my mill experience, when 
taking charge of a card room, I have in every case found 
a part of the flyers in poor condition. For instance, the 
end of the horizontal pad only should rest on the surface 
of the bobbin, but an examination of a fly frame at doffing 
time will show the whole portion of the eye of the pad rest- 
ing on the surface of the bobbin, a condition that should 
never exist. It requires a great amount of skill to prop- 
erly repair a flyer so that the presser rod will be free to 
respond to the speed of the frame, and at the same time be 
properly balanced. Some mills buy the presser rods by the 
dozen and have Tom, Dick and Harry attach them to the 
hollow leg of the flyer, but if mill men knew the amount of 
bad work and loss of production that such a practice causes, 
they would send all injured flyers fo a shop instead, and 
have them properly repaired and balanced. It is the only. 
way to have all bobbins 6f one diameter when building a 
set of roving, for I need not point out here that a 
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poorly repaired flyer will not allow the diameter of the 
bobbin to increase to suit the outlines of the cones. 


Another duty that falls to the lot of the efficiency man 
is to determine the number of doffers necessary to doff a 
certain number of spindles. When I visit a mill and find 
three doffers set to doff 24 fine frames of 192 spindles 
each, I at once form my opinion of the management. When 
the number of doffers is decreased the cost is increased. 
I offer this as a suggestion: If the reader has three doffers 
for the number of spindles given, let him put on six doffers 
and note the difference it will make in increasing the pro- 
duction and decreasing the cost per pound. 


In ease the work ran badly, it would be the duty of the 
textile engineer to make a scientific investigation. For 
instance, if the ends were continually snapping on the 
fly frames, and the roving was breaking back in the creels, 
it would be the duty of such a man to determine whether 
the trouble was due to the weather, the stock or the me- 
chanical conditions. 

This Sherlock Holmes of the mill would no doubt have 
many puzzling problems to locate in the ring spinning 
room. When the ends are continually breaking in the spin- 
ning room, the case is much harder to locate than in the 
card room. I have seen spinning run badly with almost 
perfect roving and ideal weather. Vibration of the ring 
rails is one of the worst evils in spinning, and one that 
receives very little consideration as a rule. If the lifter 
rod bushings are worn or the sampsons of the ring frames 
are not properly packed, a certain amount of vibration is 
sure to exist. The operation of the mill creates a certain 
amount of vibration, and this is added to that caused by 
any pulley out of balance, especially the loose or driving 
pulley on the frame. In operation, it is very essential that 
the spindle, which passes through the ring, should be equi- 
distant from every point on the inside of the ring. A 
large ring increases the pull on the yarn, and a small ring 
decreases the tension. Therefore, in case of vibration, it 
should be clear to the reader that the traveler would offer 
a jerking action to the yarn and cause many ends to break. 
These are little things, and are hard to locate, but they are 
most important. 

I remember seeing published, a number of years ago, a 
comparison between a girl who ran ten sides and one who 
ran only four sides. The writer stated that the girl who 
ran ten sides did so because she had system and dexterity. 
With this statement I must disagree. I have a boy at pres- 
ent running four sides who lacks nothing when it comes 
to piecing an end, but he can run only four sides. He has 
the quickness and the efficiency to make the proper mo- 
tions, and makes a very perfect piecing, so why is he only 
able to run four sides? My answer is because he will 
not follow my instructions nor those of the overseer. In 
the next alley I have a girl running eight sides who pieces 
an end a little slower than the boy does, but she is able 
to run twice the number of sides. It is picking the rolls 
and keeping the work clean in general that makes the good 
ring spinner. I would not have the boy in my charge for 
a single day if it was not for the fact that his family of 
eight works in the mill. 

Such cases as these, however, come under the duties of 
the overseer, because if the operatives refuse to carry out 
instructions, it is up to the overseer to make them do it. 
In all my mill experience I have found it an easy matter 
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to teach dexterity of motion to any spinner, but have found 
it most difficult to make them understand how a clean and 
well oiled top roll will aid the spinning. When a spinner 
neglects the work of cleaning and oiling, the top rolls lag 
behind the surface speed of the bottom steel roll. In a 
short time the sharp flutes of the bottom roll roughens to 
covering of the top rolls, which causes the rolls to lick up, 
as it is termed. Roll licking causes roller laps, and this 
of course more than doubles the work of the spinner. 

There is no department in a cotton mill where the old 
saying, “An ounce of prevention is worth more than a 
pound of cure” counts more than in the spinning room, Is 
it not a fact that the slow weaver as a rule takes off more 
cloth than the weaver that is always on the jump? The 
slow weaver has the ends in the warp straight, the tension 
right, the loom well oiled, ete., and it is that which makes 
the difference, and not dexterity of motion. 

The efficiency man should insist on having the bobbins 
in the ring spinning well filled, because the less yarn there 
is on the spinning bobbins, the more it costs for spooling or 
winding. Another point, and one that I would like to have 
every manufacturer consider, is the condition of the warper 
ereels. It is common to find warper creels out of alignment, 
the skewers running on the wood instead of on metal, which 
increases the tension on the yarn. Size the yarn on the 
spools, and from the weight of the full beam discover any 
unnecessary tension. It is surprising in some mills how 
the amount of unnecessary tension to unwind the varn from 
the spools will affect the weight of the yarn. 

The same can be said about the size and drag rolls on 
the slasher. The amount of yarn taken up by the drag 
roll should exactly equal the amount passed forward by 
the size rolls. Still it is often the ease that the drag roll 
is covered without any consideration being given to this 
point. 

Many mill men hold the opinion that successful work 
depends on the number of times an operation has been 
performed. It depends entirely on the manner and mental 
ettitude in which the work is done. If an operative per- 
forms a certain operation without thinking, it is not neces- 
sarily a completely successful one, no matter how manv 
hours or weeks he or she may have been engaged in doing 
this work. The successful instructor must impress upon 
the operative that it is eareful thought and manipulation 
in handling the machinery that eliminates unnecessary mo 
tions for him, and it is that which makes the operation suc- 
cessful regardless of the actual period he has been engaged 
on the work or the number of times he has performed the 
operation, Wash (Mass.) 


What Makes the Fingers Break. 


Epitor Corton : 

I would like to ask the following question. I have 36 
Mason ecards, with 27-inch doffers. I am using a 15-ounce 
lap, making a 54-grain sliver, with a comb speed of 1512; 
doffer speed, 834 turns per minute. I had some trouble 
with the fingers breaking and the rivets coming loose 
causing the blade to strike the doffer. Now I have already 
cut the speed down to 1080 r. p. m., but I think that a 
speed of 1310 would be better. I would like to know 
what some of the good carders who read your Practical 
Discussion Department would do in a case like this. 


A. L. J. (8. C.) 
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Finds an Answer for “Nemo.” 


Epitor Corton : 

I note with interest the subjects which “Nemo (Ga.)’’ 
brings up in the December number. It appears that “Nemo” 
has been neglecting to absorb the information presented to 
him in Corton, for as it happens, much of the information 
he desires I have written myself for your publication. 

In regard to the variation in per cent of the various pro- 
cesses through the mill, this was covered in my article en- 
titled “How Even Is Even Running Work?” which was pub- 
lished in the April 1921 issue of Corron. This was not a 
haphazard test in one mill, but it covered work extending 
over a year in over eight mills. Although “Nemo” asks 
only in regard to picker laps, my article covered the varia- 
tions in the individual yards of the lap, the individual yards 
in the ecards before and after stripping, the variations in 
the first and second drawing, slubbers, intermediates, fine 
frames and spinning. I also gave with this article a small 
chart visualizing this variation in the different processes. 

With reference to his question as to the percentages of 
waste taken out in the Crighton opener, I covered this in 
my article on “The Tandem Use of Crighton Openers,” in 
the April 1922 number of Corron. I will say, in regard to 
using two processes of picking with the Crighton opener, 
that we found it necessary to put an evener on the picker 
we used as a breaker. This is very important for getting 
good, even laps in the finisher picker. 

I should be glad to discuss any feature of this matter 
with “Nemo” further. Men like us, having similar interests, 
can accomplish a great deal for all concerned through such 
diseussion. 

James Robertson. 





Asks for Opinions. 
Epitor Corron : 

I shall appreciate having you publish the opinions 
of some of your readers as to the range of numbers for 
warp yarns that they would consider ean be satisfactorily 
spun from 1 1/16-inch staple cotton. W.S. B. (S. C.) 


An Old-Timer Says. 
(Continued from page 217) 


he would not join the endless chain, he was selfish and he 
fell by the wayside. 

Do you catch the point? Join the endless chain. Write 
us how you are doing something in your mill or your room 
better than you have ever seen anyone else do it, or how 
you have overcome some trouble. 

Guess you have read that parable about “casting bread 
upon the waters.” 

How about it? 


Study successful superintendents. You will then stand 
a better chance to be one. 

If you are not on the job early yourself, don’t expect 
your second hauds ayd section men to be there early. 

The sectional meetings of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation are “self starters” for bringing out good ideas. 
Then watch how these ideas are diseussed in Corron. 
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Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 

Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 

Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 

Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. 

Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 

Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, 
producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut- 
ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 

Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 

Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 

Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334” 220 
needles. 

One operator can take care of the same number of machines 
as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 
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minimum of floor space. 
Wound-Franklin Process Dyed-in-the-package yarn. 
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“Universal” Winding Machines 


We aim to sell, primarily, RESULTS. The word “Result” 
in our case means the increase and improvement of pro- 
duction, the fostering of economy in manufacture, wher- 
ever a mechanical winding process can be used either as the 
last step or a contributing factor in making some useful 
article. 
Y p bl therefore comes first in our minds, 
our FropieM 5, the only thing we really have 
to sell is a solution of that problem. 
O Wi di E 4 will consult with 
ur inding Lngineers you, work with you 
and study your conditions, ali without involving you in any 
obligation, and all with the sole purpose of selling you 
results if he can find the way to assure you that you will ge 
results, 
U : ] Wi di M hi which are 
hiversa inaing acnines jicidental 
though necessary factors in attaining results, are capable 
of producing practically every different desirable result. 
But for the moment “that’s another story.” 
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Perpetual Yarn Inventory for Knitters 
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It is a known fact that in the knitted underwear in- seem on the surface, through a personal experience in more 
dustry, 85 per cent of all money paid out for raw materials than a hundred knitted underwear mills, I know as an ab 
voes for the purchase of the basic material used, which is solute and undeniable fact that many executives did not 
yarn. know, to the extent of a number of eases of yarn, just what 

Also, there can be no doubt in any manufacturer’s mind their yarn inventory amounted to in dollars and cents. In 
that in ninety-nine mills out of every one hundred the fact the writer became acquainted with forty-four mills 









amount of money tied up in the inventories of yarn in out of this group whose financia] executives did not know 
stores represents more cash than is carried by the same mill these facts even after the conclusion of investigational 


in its bank. work. I have seen their ignorance run into thousands of 
Each and every mil] naturally knews to the very penny dollars, 
its eurrent bank balance. And still, unreasonable as it may The simple inventory method which I shall outline here 
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has been successfully placed and satisfactorily operated 
in thirty-two knitted underwear mills. The forty-four 
mills mentioned above might, too, have availed themselves 
of the opportunity of installing these inventory methods 
had they so desired. 

Only last week one of the largest manufacturers of 
underwear in this country visited with me and frankly ex- 
plained that his mill had nothing in the way of a perpetual 
yarn inventory. They bought their yarn by “hit and miss” 
methods, and knitted them up much in the same way. 

By way of example he said that 18s combed peeler yarn 
was one of their regular numbers, and that he could not 
tell within ten eases one way or the other just what he had 
on hand; in fact, only recently he thought he had ten cases 
on hand, and through physical effort he found there was 
not a single ease in stock, and in another instance he 
thought a certain number of yarn was all gone, and after 
ordering a supply, he found six or more cases in the store- 
house. He wanted to know if I could help him, so a copy 
of this story is for him. ; 

The proper inventory methods for the handling of yarn 
in and out of stores is a real necessity if we are to plan 
and schedule our winding and cloth knitting operations. 

The methods, and worked out forms, which are carefully 
explained hereinafter, I believe are so simple and adaptable 
as well as complete and comprehensive as to allow any 
manufacturer to be guided thereby in the installation of 
proper yarn stores inventories in his own mill. 

Purchasing Department Order Sheet. 

After the yarn requirement has been determined by the 
production department, quotations are asked for from 
several of the spinners who produce the quality of yarn 
desired, and all things being equal the order is usually 
given to the mil] offering the lowest price. 

The order sheet, shown in Form 1, is a very convenient 
one, simple, yet answering the necessary requirements. The 
order sheets are printed in duplicate, the original sheet, 
preferably white, and the duplicate sheet of some light color 
like yellow. The sheets are padded about fifty original and 
fifty duplicate sheets to the pad. The printer will print 
the order number serially, and this will prevent any dupli- 
eation of order sheets which may oceur if numbered by 
hand. In preparing these sheets for the pads the printer 
allows a margin at the left side of the sheet suitably 
punched for inserting in the loose leaf binder. If desired, 
the white sheet may be perforated to allow it to be torn 
away from the binding edge, leaving it as shown in Form 
1. The yellow duplicate is not reproduced. 

The original sheet is properly signed by the purchasing 
executive, and mailed to the vendor. The duplicate sheet is 
filed in a loose leaf binder containing an index, under the 
caption “Cotton Yarn.” Before filing the duplicate in the 
binder, the delivery specifications, date of order, purchase 
order number, and pounds of yarn ordered should be pro- 
perly entered on Form 2, columns A and B, respectively. 

Yarn Inventory Record Sheet. 

One such record sheet in a size about 11 by 15 inches 
is made out for each style of yarn purchased by the mill, 
the sheet being printed on both sides, and in the small mill 
it is possible that on many styles of yarn only one sheet 
will be necessary for a period of six months or one year. 
This sheet is practical and the reader can see for himself 
that each column has a true story to tell, and is void of 
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It is punched for loose leaf binding. 
Vendor’s Invoice. 

The spinner having received the order from the pur- 
chasing department, now makes a shipment of yarn. The 
invoice is then mailed to the mill and the invoice is usually 
received in advance of the shipment of yarn. The invoice 
should immediately be checked with the duplicate order on 
file as regards price, terms, shipping directions, ete.; also 
the invoice itself as to correctness of weights and exten- 
The invoice, finally approved, should be posted to 


any duplication. 


sions. 
the Charge Register as shown in Form 7. 

The invoice should then be rubber-stamped. and entered 
as shown, order checked by order number, entries checked 
by mark, initials of the individual checking, page and line 
number of entry in the Accounts Payable (Charge Reg- 
ister) and iater, the date on which the cases of yarn were 
received, and the date on which the invoice was paid. 

The stamp “Discount Bill Payable,” is a very handy 
mark and may save the mill many dollars in discount taken, 
which, if the invoice was not stamped, may otherwise escape 
attention till past the discount allowed date. 

From the invoice, also, we get the data which is posted 
on Form 2, column C. This information is easily obtained, 
and furnishes us with the knowledge of just when and how 
much yarn has been shipped, but not received. 

When the invoice is first received, and while being 
checked, the same clerk can fill in the preliminary informa- 
tion upon the yarn case ticket in duplicate as shown on 
Form 4. 

Yarn Case Ticket. 

These tickets, four by six inches in size, are serially 
numbered in duplicate, the original being on white, and the 
duplicate of a light colored shade. These tickets are filled 
in as shown on the top part of the ticket down as far as the 
double ruled line in the center; the information being fur- 
nished from the invoice. 

The white ticket, which shows the price per pound and 
total value of the case, is then filed in a drawer behind an 
index marked “Yarn in Transit.” The duplicate or colored 
ticket (with no price per pound or value filled in) is sent 
to the receiving clerk, who holds these duplicate tickets in 
his file until the cases of yarn are received. 

When the cases of yarn are received, he roughly weighs 
each case for gross weight to ascertain if there is any great 
difference between his weight and the invoiced weight as 
shown on the duplicate yarn case ticket. Should there be 
a worth-while discrepancy, he will have the case emptied, 
and ascertain the correct net weight of yarn at least. If 
rough gross weight is practically the same as invoiced 
weight, he will pass the cases of yarn along to the yarn 
storage room after he has made out a receiving blank slip 
as shown on Form 5. 

The receiving clerk goes to his file and, matching the 
case number on the duplicate yarn case ticket with the case 
number stenciled on the case of yarn, fills in upon the ticket 
his initials (Received by) and (the Date Received) and 
tacks the yarn case ticket on the case. 

Receiving Blank Slip. 

These slips are made up in bound pad form. The orig- 
ina] and duplicate are serially numbered. The pads of slips 
are kept by the receiving clerk, and records of all yarn re- 
ceived are entered thereon, the original slip being sent to 
the office at the end of the day, and the carbon duplicate 
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retained as a record for the receiving clerk. 
When the receiving blank slip arrives at the office, the 
lerk in eharge of yarn inventories can remove the white 
yarn case tieket in the drawer file from the “Yarn in 
Transit” index to the index by proper number of the yarn 
now received into the stores, and at the same time the nec- 
essary data can be posted on Form 2, column D, from the 
receiving blank slip and the white yarn case ticket. 
Yarn Usage Procedure. 
The winding department when desiring to wind a ease 
»f certain yarn, orders it from the yarn stores (no requisi- 
tion being required). The person in charge of the eases of 
yarn on storage will take out the case of yarn oldest in 
stock, and will first weigh the case for gross, and place his 
weight figures on the colored case ticket which is tacked on 
the ease, and also show the date and his initials. He will 
then proceed to open the ease, saving all nails and top 
boards from the ease. Then he will count the number of 
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cones of yarn out of the case into a large fiber truck, re- 
moving the wrapping papers from the cones as he places 
the yarn in the truck. He now enters the number of cones 
upon the colored ticket, and from previously made tests he 
will have ascertained the different spinner’s cone and cone 
paper weights. Therefore, the person who has just counted 
the cones can determine the weight of the cones and eone 
wrapping paper. He then places this weight figure on the 
colored ticket. After this he weighs the empty case with 
the case lining paper, including the top boards and nails, 
and places this figure on the colored ticket, and by adding 
the ease and lining weights to the cone and paper weights, 
and subtracting this total from the gross opening weight, 
he accurately determines the net weight of yarn, and this 
figure is also shown on the colored ticket. The colored 
ticket is now removed from the yarn case, and sent with 
the truck of yarn to the winding department. 

The winder operator now begins winding the cones of 
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Form 4. Yarn Case Ticket ( WHITE.) 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 
Knitter 


In every piece and part 
of Wildman Knitting Ma- 
chinery is embodied a gen- 
eration of experience in an- 
ticipating and meeting the 
needs of hosiery manufac- 
turers. 


It is your assurance that 
your hosiery will always 
live up to your highest 
standards of quality—that 
your production will main- 
tain the accustomed vol- 
ume. 


Such certainty is well 
worth having. 


We are now able to sell 
Wildman Spring Needle 


Knitters in all foreign coun- 
tries. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Spring Needle Knitter 
Machine Instruction Book,” giving 
detailed information and description 
of every important part of the ma- 
chine. 


We have issued a very complete and in- 
formative book “The Science of Knitting.’” 
Price $3.00. 
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yarn as taken from the truck. This operation is piece 
work labor, and she is paid only for the net amount of yarn 
as received (not as invoiced). When the truck of yarn has 
all been wound, the operator places her name on the col- 
ored ticket; also shows date wound and at the end of each 
day the colored tickets for cases of yarn wound are sent 
to the office. 

Upon receipt of these tickets in the office, the yarn in- 
ventory clerk posts the information figures in Form 2, col- 
umns E and F, respectively, at the same time removing the 
white yarn ease ticket in the drawer file from the index of 
yarn on hand to an index headed “Current Month Usage.” 

The colored yarn ticket is now turned over to the pay 
rol] clerk, from which the wages of the winder operator are 
determined. It should be noticed that by this system the 
usage or production is absolutely tied up with the pay roll 
and no errors may possibly slip in. 

At the end of each month the white yarn tickets are 
removed from the index “Current Month Usage” in the 
drawer file, and by numbers of yarn the usage amount and 
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TAUNTON KNITTING COMPANY 
REPORT OF YARN USAGE SHEET 





Form 6. Report or Yarn Usage SHEET. 











Date .....2/70./ 19.*%4 
Rec’d Via AG AH. HfL. 


Prepaid fo 


Collect ............ 
DESCRIPTION 









“Report of Yarn Usage 





total cost is recapitulated on the 
Sheet,” Form 6. 
Report of Yarn Usage Sheet. 

This sheet is made up monthly from the total of white 
yarn tickets representing the cases of yarn taken from yarn 
stores, and wound during the current month. The total of 
this sheet is a deduction from yarn stores, and is naturally 
entered lastly in the general ledger as a credit to “yarn 
” and a debit to “goods in process account.” 

Charge Register. 

The charge or voucher register is the book of original: 
entries for all disbursements. It is of the loose leaf variety 
with pages approximately 14 by 17 inches in size. The sec- 
tion in Form 7 shows the ruling and method of entries in 
reduced size. Just as soon as the invoice for yarn is re- 
ceived it is entered in this book, and the amount posted to 
the credit column “Accounts Payable,’ and debit column, 
“Yarn.” At the end of the month the total amount of the 
“Yarn” column is posted to the “Yarn Stores” account on. 
the debit side of the general ledger. 


stores account, 
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Simplicity 
Quality 
Speed 


Production 


All Parts Accessible from 
the Front of Machine 


We have just placed on the 
Market two new models- 
The Spring Beard Needle, 
built in sizes ot 3" to 3 3-4" 
diameter, and a new model 
—Split Foot Machine, built 
in sizes of 3 1-4" and 3 1-2" 
diameter. 


Write for descriptive catalog 


SOUTHERN OFFICE PLT TTT TSA” PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
and SHOW ROOMS ul ‘ and SHOW ROOMS 


912 James Bldg. 208-9-10 TRUST xD 


_ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HOSIERY PACKING 


TOE STICKERS 
RIDER TICKETS 
BOX END LABELS 
BANDS 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICES 


You know the many sales advantages arising 
from a uniformly packed TRADE MARKED line 
and if you have not already adopted this worth- 
while packing feature let us assist you by sub- 
mitting sketches of appropriate designs. 

If you are already using seals, riders, etc., 
send samples and quantities for quotation. 
Prompt attention to inquiries. 


KIRBY-COGESHALL CO. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 





Increasing Demand 
For 


An Ever 


“AMTEX” 


SPINNING, TWISTING 
AND SPOOLER TAPES 


From 
Southern Spinners 


| 
} 
| 
| THE QUALITY AND PRICE | 
RECOMMEND THEM | 
Manufactured by 
| 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Sold in the South by 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
James Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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PRODUCTS | 
STANDARDIZED INDUSTRIAL __ SEATING | 
| 


Seating the worker so that each can produce |} 
more efficiently need not mean a variety of spe- 
cial chairs or stools. .... The posture require- 
ments of the individual worker may be met by 
standardizing on one type of seating. 


This type, if adjustable to height and with an 
adjustable back-rest, enables the seating to be 
shifted to different operations and be equally 
adapted to workers at each. 


It reduces both expense and purchasing effort. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. 
COMPANY 


Builders of Correct 
Industrial Seating 


2325-29 S. Western 
Ave. 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS. 





FS-14 Patented 
Adjustable 


PS-15 Patented 
Adjustable 










The Walke Box Company, he 


Manufacturers of 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE BOX SHOOKS 


The Bradiey Stencil Ma- 
chine 











Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. | 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beckman Street _NEW YORK 
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General Ledger Sheet. 
This general ledger is a loose-leaf book with pages 
This is a stock form and can be 
The debit entries are 


posted from the Charge Register, Form 7, and the credit 


about 914 by 12 inches. 
practically applied to any office. 
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entries are posted from the Report of Yarn Usage Sheet, 
Form 6. 

It will be noticed that by this method the balance figure 
of the “Yarn Stores” account in the general ledger equals 
the cost value of the yarn actually on hand in the yarn 
storehouse. 


Among the Knitting Mills 


Improvements during the new year are planned in an 
increase in eapitalization from $2,500,000 to $4,000,000 
by the United Hosiery Mills Corporation, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., it is announced. No definite announcement has 
been made as to what these improvements will comprise. 

Another Chattanooga hosiery mill to increase its capi- 
tal stock recently was the Davenport Hosiery Mills which 
now has a capitalization of $200,000. Reports state that 
this company is planning a $100,000 addition to its plant. 

Additions to the Parsley & Tanner Knitting. Mill, For- 
est City, N. C., are being pushed to completion, and when 
finished, will give the plant operating space for 300 ma- 
chines. The addition measures 40 by 40 feet. This mili 
produces men’s half-hose in three styles, cotton and mercer- 
ized. 

The May Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C., sue- 
cessors to the Daisy Hosiery Mills, are working on the 
construction of a new office, warehouse and knitting build- 
ing, which will be 45 by 106 feet, three stories. In connec- 
tian with this, the National Dye Works, a subsidary of the 
May Hosiery Mills, Ine., will erect a 40 x 100 foot building, 
two stories and basement. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., are the architects. 

Hygrade Hosiery Mills, Dayton, Tenn., has been or- 
ganized with $50,000 capital, with W. H. Rigsby, W. F. 
Jewell, Truman Cox, T. 02 Jewell and B. V. Bryant as 
ineorporators. 

It is reported that the Pinewood (Tenn.) Knitting Mills 
will establish a branch at Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 

Exeavation work has been started for a new two-story 
brick mill for the Princeton (W. Va.) Hosiery Mills Co., 
to be 48 x 118 feet and to cost about $25,000. 

The Paramount Knitting Co., Kankakee, Il., is revamp- 
ing its old boiler house building and installing a coal 
bunker at the local plant. Lockwood, Greene & Co., of 
Boston and Chicago, are the engineers. 

Asheville Knitting Mills, Asheville, N. C., have been 
incorporated with a $50,000 capital. R. E. Frazier, W. Y. 
Frazier, and H. Q. Alexander are the stockholders. 

Contract has been awarded for the construction of 100 
houses for operatives of the mill of W. B. Davis & Son, 
Ine., Fort Payne, Ala. These houses will contain from 
five to eight rooms each, and will be modern in every re- 
spect. Recently 100 houses were built there, and with the 
completion of those just let to contract, there will be 200 
new dwellings erected in Jess than 18 months. 

The Clark Knitting Co., Warren, Ohio, a new concern, 
expects to begin operations in January, on men’s and wo- 
men’s mercerized hosiery. They are erecting a two-story 
frame building, 40 x 30 feet. . 

The Mission Knitting Works, San Francisco, Cal., have 
moved into larger quarters and are installing additional 
machinery for increased production. 





Rome Hosiery Mills, Rome, Ga., have increased the 
capital stock of the company from $250,000 to $750,000. 

John E. Hanifen Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer 
of knit goods specialties, has taken title to a five-story mi 
building at Thompson and Oxford Streets, for a considera- 
tion of about $30,000. 

The Swansdown Knitting Co., Little Falls, N. Y., hag 
filed notice of increase in capital from $750,000 to $1,500,- 
000, for general expansion in operations. 

The Rhode Island Knitting Co., Woonsocket, R. I., has 
work under way on the construction of its two-story mill 
addition, 40 x 100 feet, estimated to cost about $50,000. 

Acoma Textile Mills, Ine., 478 Johnson Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., headed by C. Heller, O. Winkler and J. Nadler, 
has filed notice of incorporation under state laws, to oper- 
ate with capital of $50,000, and succeed to the former busi- 
ness conducted under this same name, at location noted. 

Ritz Knitting Mills, New York, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $20,000, to operate a local plant 
for the manufacture of knit goods. The company is head- 
ed by J. Schwartz; and is represented by Goldstein & 
Walder, 1133 Broadway, New York. . 

Vanwie & Chase Corporation, Gloversville, N. Y., will 
operate a local works for the manufacture of cotton mit- 
tens, and kindred specialties. The company was recently 
organized with a capital of $150,000, by O. and J. E, Chase 
and W. A. Vanwie. 

Oakland Knitting Co., 403 West Jefferson Street, De- 
troit, Mich., has arranged for an inerease in eapital to 
$30,000, for improvements and expansion in operations at 
its mill. 

Intercity Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to manufac- 
ture knit goods products. The company is headed by E. 
Lipsky, 30 Johnson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rudomin Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been or- 
ganized by S. and I. Rudomin and §. Shifpet, to operate a 
local mill for the manufacture of knit goods products. The 
company is represented by M. C. Gelies, 1140 Broadway, 
New York. 

Paramount Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., have been 
organized with a capital of $50,000. The company is 
planning for the early operation of a local mill. L. M. 
Rosen, North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, is head. 

Wyoma Knitting Mills, Ine, 493 Vermont Street, 
3rooklyn, N. Y., is said to be: planning for the early in- 
stallation of new equipment at its plant, for increased 
production. 

Bud Knitting Mills, New York, N. Y., have been or- 
ganized recently, to operate a local plant for the manufac- 
ture of infants knit goods specialties. M. Sidel, M. A. 
Ritter and S. E. Fink head the company, it is represented 
by Nathan Ruttenberg, 165 Broadway, New York. 
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Chenango Textile Corporation, Binghampton, N. Y., 
has been organized with a capital of $15,000, to operate a 
local plant for the manufacture of textile products. The 
company is headed by R. A. MacLean and T. E. Halle; and 
represented by F. Knorr, Albany, N. Y. 

Manmore Knitting Mills, New York, N. Y., headed by 
I. Morrell and M. Manowitz, have organized to conduct a 


local mill for the manufacture of a varied line of textile 
specialties. A. P. Wilkes, 63 Park Row, New York, is 
company representative. 

Allentown Knit Fabrics Co., Allentown, Pa., has been 
organized with a capital of $100,000. The company is 
planning to establish a local mill for the manufacture of 
knit goods. R. Schreiber, 230 Fifth Avenue, is head. 


The Yarn Market 


Two-ply 30s carded warp yarns were quoted in this 
report last month at a bid price of 57 cents, with a selling 
quotation of 60 cents being firmly asked by the spinners. 
These quotations were as of November 17. 

One month later, two-ply 30s carded warp yarns weré 
going at a price between three and five cents under these 
quotations, and the control going over to the opposite side 
of the chamber. 

This yarn is used as an illustration representative of the 
conduct of the entire group, as well as it could be ascertain- 
ed and recorded by close observers. From the peak in the 
middle.of November, with spinners apparently sitting on 
top of the world, the germ of lassitude in buying, or some- 
thing, bit the consuming end of the market and _ prices 
began scaling off, gradually. 

This refers to the market taken as a unit, and the miscon- 
struction must not be made that it was absolute and too 
deeply penetrating that the effects of the ennui bug’s 
stinger went into all departments of the market. Some 
business, good business, was reported on a number of oc- 
casions and in different yarns, and it seemed innoculation 
bad been taken and was effectively operating in certain di- 
visions of the list at certain times. No line of demarkation, 
however, can be drawn either between sections of the list or 
the calendar, as everything seemed affected at one time or 
another, while no fatalities were reported as resulting from 
the seourge. It was apparent, however, that through late 
November and early December, the general line of rates was 
off throughout the whole list from that prevailing around 
November 13 or 14. 

Inquiry developed that a large percentage of those 
who were buying were acting all with a single thought: to 
make purchases only sufficient to cover immediate or near- 
by requirements. It was further evidenced that quite a 
number of possible consumers were very well stocked in 
their own warehouses for some little period. It seemed 
also that the Philadelphia dealers were somewhat in this 
class themselves, as no little spot yarn was in evidence 
during the month. 

These factors, together with the fact that there was no 
desire on the part of the buyer’s to load up this year’s 
inventory with supplies, in a declining market, contributed 
toward the lowering of the standards of price. Shopping 
around seemed to be quite evident in the activities of the 
buyers who were interested, and the quotations here ap- 
pended do not mean that sales were not made under thesé 
rates upon occasion. 

When the government crop condition report came out 
in December, it was apparent that its effects had been pre- 
viously discounted and no violent reaction resulted in the 


market. 
Considering the increased activity and better conditions 


of the country’s industries generally, experienced factors 
oelieve that after the turn of the year, and with the market 
established on a comparatively firm basis, the first months 
of 1923 should show some good business. 

Following are quotations on the Philadelphia market 


on December 17: 
Single Skeins. 
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Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
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A useful table of weights, numbers, and breaking 
strength of cotton yarns is being mailed out by Wm. C. 
Robinson & Son Co., 32 South St., Baltimore, Md. This 
table covers yarns from 6s to 114s, giving the weight in 
grains of one skein, the number of the yarn, and the break- 
ing strength of fair, good, and extra quality, of one skein 
of 120 yards (80 turns of 114-yard reel) from one bobbin. 
This is a new and novel idea, and the company states they 
will be glad to supply these tables to anyone in the in- 
dustries interested. They maintain branches at Charlotte 
and Greenville. 
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machines. 


(That we supply the bulk of needles 


used in filling new Latch Knitting Machines 
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ton Company that wheth- 
er you buy Torrington 
Needles in Buenos Aires, 
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ham, you will find the 


quality uniformly excel- 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Spurts and recessions followed one another in close sue 
cession in the knit goods market in the closing weeks of 
1922. With cotton seven cents higher than in December, 
1921, there was an inspiration for jobbers to operate in 


ton 


cot hosiery and underwear, particularly as the advance 
in raw materials was not reflected to any material extent in 
the higher price of the goods. Merchandise for future is 
more attractive when it can be bought under replacement, 
and as no knitted goods have been sold to distributors at 
anywhere near such value, the publie have suffered little 
from the higher prices of raw material, in which are to be 
included, of course, wool and silk. December .witnessed 
very general buying of cotton underwear for the next 
heavyweight season, and it may be said that sales for the 
first month following the formal opening were far above 
those for a corresponding period in which buying was 
started for the ensuing season. 

Buying of hosiery has been on a very conservative basis 
since jobbers covered for about 50 per cent of their spring 
wants, and little improvement is to be looked for until 
after the middle of January, when, it is probable, ther 
will be a general advance, perhaps more radical than that 
which was made in November and previously. 

Yarns sagged three to five cents on suspended buying; 
not because of the temporary decline in cotton, subsequent 
ly recovering in part. The advances in finished goods 
will be resisted, so that, while logically there should be a 
spurt during January and February, it is as likely there 
will be a display of extraordinary caution on the part of 
jobbers, which, however, does not promise to be reflected 
in a tardiness of advances in yarn. Jobbers have admitted 
they believe there can be no escape from higher prices, 
but say they would rather pay more and operate on a 
shrunken per centum of margin, if necessary, than take 
a hazard on goods under contract. 

Considering the employment situation and inereases in 
wages, and considering also the strong statistical position 
of cotton, it would seem that cotton goods will eommand 
prices commensurate with the higher cost of production. 
But there remains the question whether advances may not 
be held in check by ultra conservatism and operating on a 
month-to-month basis. 

Several jobbers say their banks have advised them to 
approach the last six months of next year with light stocks. 
Inquiry at an important bank as to why the last half of 
1923 had been singled out as a dangerous period brought 
the reply: “There are so many radicals in Congress that 
there is danger of legislation adverse to business interests,” 
end that it may be at least six months before the foreign 
situation will have cleared up. 

However, the publie will be a good customer for the 
kind of goods it wants and these goods ean be sold at 
prices showing a fair return. Ruinous prices will con- 
tinue as to lines the output of which is in excess of public 
consumption, and in this class there have been certain lines 
of silk hosiery staples. It is held im the trade that mills 
which have been selling hosiery in fair to big volume owned 
yarn contracted for at well upder current quotations, except 
they have distinctive or featured lines, or numbers which 


are well established in the trade. Owners of low pric 


yarn have been able to name prices approximately satis 
factory to buyers. 

Mills not having bought advantageously will have dit 
ficulty in meeting competition with the few which did bu 


opportunely, and as some of the latter have made no price 


advances for the first half of 1923, and although they ma 


supply only a small part of the season demand, jobber: 


will be industriously persistent in bearing prices among 
the mills not fortunately situated as to varn, for meeting 
the competition which exists by reason of the established 


11 , 
Jobbers the retore ma\ 


low prices of the minority of mills. 


be disposed to hold commitment aownh to yan need 
as they develop. 

Jobbers say they believe manut ui hought we 
ahead of yarn when prices were lower and that therefor 
no sharp advances over last season will be necessary. Job 
bers hold also they will be safe in deferring their commit 
ments until at least retailers show a decided interest, 


fo make up good 


they say, “there is plenty of machin 


on short notice.” 


Cotton hosiery just now appears to be a less speculativ 
commodity than silk or wool. A leading seller in the pri 
mary market declares, “we are selling as much cotton 


hosiery as ever,” contradicting predictions which frequent 
ly were made that it was being pushed aside in the popu 


larity of silk goods. For several months cotton hosiery has 


been commanding better prices relatively than silk, and 


December developments disclosed a disappointing situation 


in high grade domestic wool goods, which were being 


bowled over by the sacrificing of British hosiery of silk 
and wool combination. Some months ago a southern mil! 
continued the manufacture of a popular low price line ot 
cotton stockings, nothwithstanding there were practically 
whiel 


The 


no sales. The mill aceumulated about 90,000 dozens, 


the trade was refusing to buy at above 90 cents. 


manufacturer owned yarn bought right, believed in the 
future, and now is selling at a dollar a dozen for spot 
delivery, five cents a dozen more for spring, rise 74% cents, 


fal] five. He is coming out $9,000 to the good for having 
waited for the anticipated turn in the market. 

While jobbers were resisting prices which showed no 
adequate return to mills, some, it is revealed, sold short ot 
merehandise. One such jobber when lhe came to markei 
recently for a few cases of ladies mercerized and found the 
price had been advanced 1214 cents a dozen said he could 
not pay it; that he had sold retailers on the basis of the 
former price and would have to deliver the goods at the 
He bought, and paid the new 

But he 
The mill 


selling agent put the matter up to him in this way: 


figures which he had named. 
price, and also paid the penalty for his tardiness. 


soon torget. 


carried away a lesson he will not 

“When you were not buying goods you were telling ux 
of lower prices to come. At the same time spinners were 
telling us that yarn prices would be higher. Knowing that 
as long as you felt a decline was in prospect you would 
not buy goods, we did not feel justified in buying yarn. 
Like yourselves, we waited for developments. You misled 


us by your insistence that prices were too high and would 
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go lower. Had we bought yarn at the time you were not 
buying goods, and had your prediction of a decline come 
true, we would be in a worse situation thar you are by 
reason of finding yourself short of goods at the prices you 
expected to pay for them.” 

Manufacturers in justifying advances which went inf 
effect in the September-October buying period, have ex- 
plained to buyers that they could not have forseen the ad- 
vances which they had been forced to make. They had no 
knowledge of the coal situation, it was pointed out, nof 
did they know that advances were coming in strawboard, 
shipping cases and labor. One buyer was reminded that 
his house for some time had been buying hosiery in case 
lots, also apparently taking no note of increases in wages 
and yarn cost. “Now you need goods for filling orders for 


’ a manufactur- 


which we did not provide. It is our policy,’ 
er said, “to own yarn when we quote prices on hosiery. 
If you jobbers pursued this policy you would not be finding 
fault with us because we cannot fill your orders at the price 
which you thought you might have to pay.” . 

Low prices of cotton hosiery are made in southern 
mills, it is stated by some of the Philadelphia manufactur- 
ers, and it may be significant that William Vernon Sons 
Co. and the Standard Hosiery Mills, both making cotton 
goods, have discontinued business, and one other is dispos- 
ing of its stock and machinery preparatory to doing sv. 

Publication by a textile periodical of a prediction al- 
leged to have been made by a Philadelphia manufacturer 
of hosiery that if the present disparity in the wages paid 
in the knitting mills in the North and those in the South 
continues, that within five years the manufacturer of cot- 
ton hosiery will have become a lost art in Philadelphia, 
brought out a sharp rejoinder from a mill executive in 
that city, who denied that it was competition with the 
South that was forcing these mills to close. He said: 
“We are practically sold up solid on our high priced and 
high grade merchandise until July, and are adding con- 
siderable machinery to take care of the increased demand. 
This is done in spite of the fact that some of our southern 
~—so called—competitors are still seeking for business for 
immediate delivery at considerable lower prices. If the 
reasons for these retirements, dissolutions and failures weré 
investigated closely there would be 90 per cent of them 
laid to faulty business methods and, as in the case of all 
business, the survival of the fittest.” 


Hosiery of wool and wool and silk in combination has 
been a big Philadelphia product; in fact there are mills 
which would feel more comfortable if they had made fewer 
eases of the better grades of the latter class, for sales have 
been an all around disappointment and there remains con- 
siderable accumulation which should be moved during the 
current season. There is developing a brisk demand for 
hosiery of silk-and-wool to retail at $2 a pair and upward 
but it is stated in department stores that buyers of goods 
of this value, particularly for Christmas gift purposes, 
took more kindly to the imported. Some of the larger 
stores, it is ascertained, entered the winter selling season 
with tremendous stocks. These they were seeking to get 
rid of, as much of the holdings was made up of very high 
priced goods, some of the stockings selling in department 
stores at $10 a pair. In consequence of the pushing of sales 
of British hosiery, to the almost total exclusion of domestic, 
some manufacturers were led. to name sacrificial prices. 
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But even though willing to liquidate their stocks without 
any material return, they found competition with the for- 
eign goods almost out of the question. 

Domestic hosiery in the wool class of course would have 
moved in better volume had there been prolonged periods 
of cold weather. The average woman is loath to substitute 
wool stockings for lighter weights until she feels assured 
there will be no such climatic changes as might make a 
return to the gauzy stuff desirable, changes of this kind 
being regarded dangerous. There should be brisk selling 
of domestic wool hosiery through January and February 
unless all weather traditions shall be shattered. Light 
weight hosiery of wool and silk in combination probably 
will be worn until the approach of warm weather, and one 
manufacturer announces he will come out in January with 
prices for spring. 

To some interests silk hosiery has been quite a conun- 
drum. Jobbers have bought so sparingly into next year 
(leaving out of consideration those who contracted with 
several mills naming prices which have undergone no 
change in the last year) that it might be assumed they an- 
ticipate even lower prices than have been prevailing. As a 
matter of fact, silk hosiery for some months has been sell- 
ing at mills at less than when raw silk was costing them 
$1 a pound less, and jobbers say that retailer purchases 
have been in quarter dozens of their various assortments. 
This probably is no exaggeration, so far as relates to the 
small retailers. A department store which about the latter 
end of November bought 1,000 dozens of various shades 
and sizes referred to the purchase as exceptionally liberal. 
Considering the magnitude of the business of this store, 
the lot was only a drop in the bucket. The trade, generally 
speaking, for some time has been buying drops, while 
bucketfuls were available. The consequence is, inadequate 
prices. 

Silk hosiery of 260 needles made on spring needle ma 
chines for some time has been a big seller, and a few mills, 
among them one in Philadelphia, have had capacity busi- 
ness and are sold ahead. A good stocking of this class is 
available to jobbers at $9 to $9.50. Seamless silks made on 
latch needle machines have not had such a good run and 
recently some of the mills which had been busy on featured 
goods were in need of orders. 

One difficulty which confronts manufacturers of silk 
hosiery is that they usually do not know what the consumer, 
particularly the woman consumer, is going to call for. 
During the days of lowest temperature in December re- 
tailers were selling heavily of very sheer, gauzy stockings, 
while the demand ought to have been for heavy weights 
or silk and wool in combination exclusively. But as women 
will wear furs inysummer it may not be surprising that she 
wants thin stockings for winter, even though the skirt be 
much abbreviated. 

Silk hosiery in hitherto staple lines has felt the effect 
of the popularity of the stockings with the broad tape seam 
extending along the back of the leg, this seam making it a 
matter of no consequence, so far as appearance is con- 
cerned, whether the stocking be made on a full fashion 
machine or otherwise. Probably another factor in the ac- 
cumulation of silk was the novelty effect in ladies high 
grade mercerized stockings. Some of the mills making this 
type of stocking have had a steady run on small orders, 
their shipments keeping abreast with production, however. 
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LASTING 
SATISFACTION 


can only be attained by sincere ef- 
fort to comply promptly and cour- 
teously with the request of each 
customer, by rigorous attention to 
his individual interests, and by a 
pursuance of those policies which 
will establish a reputation for gen- 
uine service. 

In addition to our machines the 
quality of which needs no empha- 
sis, it is our pleasure to offer our 
customers the assurance of satis- 
faction produced by efficient ser- 
vice. 


|) TRUMP BROS. MACHINE 


COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. U.S. A. 
Cable Address---Trumpbro---Wilmington 
Southern Agent---H. F. Booth, Cheraw, S.C. 
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possess all modern improve- il 
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French welt, double knee i 
dogless and striping attach- il 


ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 
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We also build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for under- 
wear and various other cireu- 
lar machines for all kinds of 
knitted articles. 
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Samples and prices on request. 
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Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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A jobber in the West recently wired an order for one case 
In week wired 


another order, for three cases, also to go out by express. 


to be shipped by express. the same he 
There are enough instances of this character to show that 
jobber stocks must be down to the boards, and that they had 
practically nothing to carry in the year-end inventory. 

Heather hosiery of wool and cotton in combination and 
heathers of all cotton retain their grip on the public, and, 
in addition to selling freely for the current season, are 
being bought for the winter of 1923-24. One establishment 
shows orders aggregating approximately 20,000 dozens, 
which in the circumstances is considered very fair advance 
buying. 

Jobbers have said that in their purchases of cotton un 
derwear they are not influenced by the ups and downs in 
cotton; that they buy early or late depending upon the 
attitude of retailers. This would seem to be contradicted 
by the enormity of the business placed during September 
for the next heavyweight season, and the comparative 
stability of cotton had a great deal to do with it, for it 
removed to a very large extent doubts as to values for at 
least the early months of 1923. 

The government estimate of a 9,964,000 bale cotton crop 
was viewed as confirming what had been discounted, leav- 
ing no cause for elation in bear quarters, and the bulls 
were not pawing the earth. It was noted that following 
the issuance of this report buyers were less disposed to 
question the justification of manufacturers’ prices, and the 
report of November cotton consumption gave additional 
stimulus to the market. 

It was sometime before some of the northern heavy- 
weight mills serewed up enough courage to come out with 
prices for next fall, and a few deferred doing so until 
after the middle of the month. Meanwhile the Appalachian 
and Standard mills and the P. H. Hanes Knitting Com- 
pany had booked more business for deliveries during the 
first six months of 1923 than had been taken by either in 
the corresponding period in the last two years. The open- 
ings of cotton ribbed lines and fleeces as well were badly 
scattered. However, jobbers who bought obtained goods 
at undoubtedly the lowest prices that will be heard for 
the next fall and winter season. There is still some buy- 
ing by jobbers for the current season, and it is likely 
some of the goods bought for deliveries in January osten- 
sibly for the coming winter will go into distribution at 
Numbers of buyers tell of corners which are ab- 
They can buy underwear for right away 


onee. 
solutely bare. 
shipment, they say, but frequently not the numbers whicfi 
The searecity predicted by manu- 
Daily, it is stated by the 


they have been carrying. 
facturers is making itself felt. 
sales department of one large mill, orders for January 
shipments are declined, the mill having all it ean do in 
taking eare of orders previously booked. 

There will be no underwear famine, however, but as 
mill stocks approach depletion, it is to be expected manu- 
facturers will take advantage of an opportunity for ob- 
taining prices which were denied them when distributors 
were waiting for what did not transpire—a drop in cotton. 

Not in three years have mills been more busily engaged 
in the manufacture of underwear on order than at this 
time. This view is supported in the yarn trade, the obser- 
vation of sellers all pointing to a very general preparation 
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the first half of next 


of a published interview in 


for an active market during year. 
Jobbers were buying in spite 
which one of the larger New York primary market opera- 
tors was quoted as saying there was no justification fdr 
the rise in price; that there was no scarcity or prospect 
of a searcity of raw materials, and that buying at higher 
levels for delivery a year later was, in effect, nothing but 
pure, outright gambling. If this jobber is operating as he 
talked he is likely to pay the penalty for his error of 
judgment in advances as sharp as those which already have 
gone into effect. 

In comparison with a year ago, heavyweight underwear 
may be said to be from ten to fifteen per cent higher. 
However, a sixteen pound union suit for the coming winter 
should not cost the consumer over 20 cents more than he 
Fleeced 


underwear is priced $12.50 a dozen for nineteen pound 


paid for the garment he is wearing this season. 


suits, which is an advance of $1 over a year ago, when, on 
the basis of 10s single, carded, yarns were quoted at 10 
cents under current prices actually obtained. Thus, in a 
19 pound garment there has been an increased yarn cost, 
on the theory that values are represented by replacement, 
of $1.90 a dozen. 


One mill substituted a sixteen pound fleeced union suit for 


The manufacturer has added but $1. 


an eighteen pound and marked the price 50 cents higher. 
This was an expedient for trying to adapt prices to buyers’ 
notions as to what they ought to be. 

Buyers’ satisfaction with the prices of the various lines 
of underwear produced by one large mill is indicated by 
the fact that those who usually buy early and did so this 
year increased their orders by 20 to 40 per cent over their 
initial purchases a year ago. At 
after the formal opening, the mill had booked almost two 
million dollars worth of business and had but seratched the 


the end of three weeks 


surface. This mill also is receiving many small quantity 
rush delivery duplicate orders, and is booking additional 
business in light weights. 

Mens’ light weight underwear under contract for the 
coming season was bought advantageously, but there re 
mains considerable buying to be done. There is in pros 
pect a scarcity of men’s bal briggans, and already there 
is a seramble for desired deliveries. Several. mills have 
declined orders calling for shipments in January and Feb- 
ruary. Prices have moved up 50 cents a dozen on shirts 
and drawers since the opening and buyers offer not the 
slightest resistance. The sales manager of a New York 
State mill says his establishment could, if it were in posi- 
Retailers 


have bought considerable stuff for spring, according to a 


tion to fill orders, sell 5,000 cases of men’s bals: 


number of jobbers, and it is believed the demand for more 
goods for the light weight season grows out of the hearty 
response of the retail trade earlier than had been contem- 
plated. The heavy sales of knitted lightweight underwear 
for men are the more remarkable from the fact jobbers and 
retailers have bought very extensively of nainsook athletic 
suits. 

Summing up the underwear situation, it may be said 
that not since 1919 has the situation been so promising; 
that mills are assured of steady operation during the first 
half of the year, and that the outlook for 1923 from the 
viewpoint of manufacturer, jobber, and retailer is most 
encouraging for interests which discount immediate effect 
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of disturbing reports of the foreign situation and prophesies 
of radical legislation at home, nevertheless approaching the 
crossing under control, with an eye to windward for danger 
signals. 

The heavy weight sweater season had a somewhat in- 
auspicious opening. Worsted yarns were commanding 
prices based on wool at approximately the peak for the 
year, and buyers were hesitant to operate. Some bought 
yarns; others did not, and a few said they would make no 
commitments until jobbers had indicated their intentions as 
to sweaters. A few mills with yarns bought advantageously 
some months ago, apparently, and other mills owning no 
yarns, but taking a gambler’s chance, named prices under 
those of several manufacturers quoting down to dangerous- 
ly near actual cost. These figures necessarily deterred 
buyers from operating among mills adhering to legitimate 
practices, and business was sadly disappointing. Mills sell- 
ing short of yarns never will deliver the goods unless yarn 
recedes materially, it is conceded in the trade, and later 
there should develop a fairly strong situation for manu- 
facturers with patience to carry them through the period 
of doubt, which in relation to sweaters may be a protracted 
one in view of fear of a buyers’ strike aimed at prices of 
practically all wool goods. 





Knit Goods Show in April. 

Actual arrangements for the 19th Annual Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, to be held in Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, during the week of April 2 to 6, 1923, are now well 
under way, announces Chester I. Campbell, all preliminary 
details haveing been consumated. 


Mr. Campbell, who 
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conducted the Exhibition in 1922, will also have personal 
direction of the Show this year. 

As is known, the Exhibition will be under the National 
Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, and 
will be attended by knit goods manufacturers from all 
parts of the country. As is the usual custom, the annual 
convention of the National Association will be held during 
Show Week, and there is every reason to predict that the 
oceasion will be a busy one for Philadelphia. 

Already a large part of the floor space of the museum 
building has been reserved by exhibitors, and the list of 
firms which will display their machinery and products will 
include the leaders of many lines allied to the knitting in- 
dustry. Up to this writing the number of spaces taken 
has passed the 225 mark. This exhibition will include, in 
addition to a more comprehensive display of knitting ma- 
chinery and appliances than has ever been shown before 
in this country, exhibits by yarn and raw material firms, 
dyers finishers, supply manufacturers, as well as a long 
list of concerns whose products are used in the industry, 
As usual, much of the equipment on display will be in 
actual operation, and as there has been considerable de- 
velopment during the past year great interest will be shown 
in these features, which are of great educational impor- 
tance. The successful manner in which the Show last year 
was directed by Mr. Campbell and his associates will be 
remembered. 





Many a man thinks he is patient, when, in reality, he is 
only indifferent. 
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The Year in Knit Goods 


Beyond the clouds there is always sunshine. 

This absolute fact has never before been as forcibly 
demonstrated in any of the business marts as it has been 
in the underwear and hosiery industry during the year 
1922. And it is evident that there are heaps and heaps of 
reserve sunlight scheduled to appear for the manufacturer 
during the year 1923. 

It is a well known fact throughout the industry that the 
year 1922 began miserably. There were so many obstacles 
in the path of the manufacturer that it was evident, even 
at the first period of the year, that many mills would be 
forced to close down before Christmas it conditions re- 
mained constant. 

A number of mills did curtail production. Many of 
them were forced to close the doors during the period when 
pessimists were insisting the country was going to the bow- 
wows. But it is interesting to note that the majority of 
these mills are now running full blast, employing more 
workers than ever before, and with orders enough filed 
away to keep the wheels turning merrily for many months 
to come. 

The well known “hand to mouth” buying was evident 
for the first several months of 1922. This and this alone was 
responsible for what bas been called the slump in the knit 
goods market. Manufacturers of knit underwear and 
hosiery found that it was practically impossible to keep on 
working and piling up immense surplus stocks. It may be 
mentioned in passing however, that there were a few mills 
which kept right on “tending to their knitting,” the owners 
of which are now sitting back figuring just how much in- 
come tax they are to pay. And in this figuring they are 
finding it necessary to call in expert accountants, for to 
make a long story short, they cashed in at a tremendous 
rate. 

On the other hand manufacturers who went slow, cur- 
tailed production and closed down several days a week, 
have been and are still rushing around in circles trying to 
fill rush orders which are pouring in hourly. 

The law of average works in the manufacturing game 
as well as in any other. 

A natural shortage of hosiery and underwear was 
bound to occur, and oceur it did, and when it came there 
were few surplus stocks. 

Jobbers discovered along about August that the hand to 
mouth period had served its usefulness. Their retailer 
customers were demanding immediate shipment. Long 
distanee telephones into the manufacturing centers were 
worked overtime. The jobbers were confident they could 
get underwear and hosiery for immediate shipment—they 
felt that the poor starved manufacturer would jump at the 
chance to make an honest dollar after such a period of 
non-activity. 

The manufacturers jumped all right. They are still 
jumping, and will continue to jump for a number of 
months before production increases sufficiently to supply a 
demand which has been more or less neglected because of 
their hand to mouth period. : 

All of which makes the assertion, that the underwear 
and hosiery industry right now is in wonderful shape, afi 


‘ment in the third quarter. 


actual fact. And it seems evident that the year 1923 is 
going to be one of the best the industry has ever had. 

As the season for heavy weight underwear for 1922 
drew to a close, mills in all sections were reporting an in- 
creased demand. In many the orders called for 
almost over-night shipment and as spot stocks in the mills 


cases 


were still low, many of these orders had to be deelined. 
Even in cases in which the buyer was willing to aceepf 
shipment within two or three weeks, refusals of orders wert 
numerous, as many manufacturers had already sold all they 
could deliver during the balance of the year and for 
several months of 1923. 

Prices for heavy weight lines for 1923 were named by) 
some mills in December, but the majority of manufacturers 
hesitated to open their lines at that time because they be 
lieved that if they announced figures based on the then 
present yarn prices their quotations would be so high as to 
discourage business. Of the mills that named prices the 
majority specified deliveries only during January, Febru- 
ary and March, and the price advance in these cases was 
between 5 and 10 per cent. Any buyer who purchased on 
this basis would, perforce, have to carry the stock for some 
months. 

There have been recent offerings, however, for more dis 
tant delivery, but such prices have been on a sliding seale. 
This arrangement provided for a comparatively small ad- 
vanee over December prices for delivery during the first 
quarter of 1923, an additional advance for delivery during 
the second quarter, and a still further increase for ship- 
The volume of orders booked 
by any of the firms for heavy goods for 1923 is difficult to 
determine, reports varying considerably. It seems almost 
certain, however, that no very important quantities have 
been contracted for. 

Following the opening of spring underwear last Au- 
gust, at which time a considerable proportion of the total 
business was placed, a period of dullness ensued which 
lasted for almost two months. Since then, however, a de- 
cided increase in activity has oceurred. 

Salesmen on the road on their second trip reported that 
many buyers, who previously had refused to place orders, 
were then purchasing, and mills reported that they had far 
more business booked for spring than at the correspond- 
ing time in 1921. In fact, business taken in the late fall of 
1922 may be said to have been satisfactory. Prices were 
holding firm and in a number of cases were showing slight 
advances. 

Every phase of the knit goods industry points to a 
period of unusual activity. Not in many years have de- 
mand and supply been as evenly balanced as they are at 
the present time. Higher prices throughout the year are 
expected, and the public is expected to pay them without 
question. 

Cotton ribbed union suits, 16 pound, were selling at 
$11.25 a dozen for the first three months of 1923. A 13 
pound suit was sold for deliveries to April 1st at 
$8.50. It is obvious that manufacturers must keep the 
price nn due to the fact that no drop in yarn prices is 
even looked for. 
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Few jobbers went into 1923 business with any winter 
underwear carried over from last season. This was made 
apparent in recent sparse buying—in lots of one to several 
cases usually for delivery by express. Underwear looked 
better to jobbers as a future shipment than as an item 

the December inventory. It was stated that in the 
process of stock reduction several jobbers rather than fill 
in assortments of low priced goods, substituted with gar- 
ments of higher value. Also, the average jobber appeared 
less disturbed over the record prices for wool underwear 
than over the cotton situation. 

The movement in cotton in the late months served fo 
revive interest in summer underwear. It is estimated in 
the trade that certainly not more than 60 to 65 per cent of 
normal requirements has been contracted for. Until re- 
cently it was stated by several prominent Pennsylvania 
manufacturers of women’s vests and pants that buyers were 
placing no business when higher than the opening prices 
were asked, and it is known that several mills requested 
deferred deliveries of cotton yarns. That business with 
this class of mills generally was not pressing was indicated 
by the fact that one was operating but one-fifth of its 
equipment, although owning enough yarn to carry it 
through March with all machinery in operation. The mili 
simply was completing orders as they came in. 

Summer underwear, using double carded 30s yarn based 
prices for the recent season on yarn at 41 to 43 cents. 
When it reached 46 cents, mills declared they could not get 
enough out of the goods to warrant them paying such a 
figure. And while they were waiting for lower yarn prices 
or higher prices for their production, yarn took another 
jump up to 50 cents and left the mills worse off than 
before. 

Considerable underwear remains to be bought, and in 
cidentily the mills have to step lively to keep abreast of the 
orders which are expected to increase with the coming of 
the new year. 

Winter underwear business was expected to dwindle 
down elose to zero about the first of December, but its 
failure to do this has been another surprising feature of the 
market. 

Quite a number of New York selling agents said that 
their mills are still receiving telephone ealls and letters or- 
dering heavy weight underwear to be shipped immediately, 
and at the same time were receiving cancellations on orders 
placed two or three weeks before for immediate delivery 
which the mills have fallen behind on. This would in- 
dicate an even greater shortage of heavy weight merchan- 
dise than was generally estimated, also that jobbers are 
making frantie efforts to obtain goods to meet the de- 
mands of their retail customers. One jobber stated that 
he had sent a fair sized order for heavy weights to one 
mill for immediate delivery and then sent precisely the 
same order to two other mills, hoping to obtain merchan- 
dise from at least one of them. Asked what he would do 
if all three mills shipped the goods, he claimed that he 
would be lucky if he got them from one, and in the event 
of all three shipping he said he knew other jobbers who 
would be glad to take the merchandise off his hands. 

In line with this splendid response to the openings of 
fall, 1923 lines by the jobbing trade, prominent retailers 
were also in the market for this class of merchandise. The 
buver for a well known New York department store claim- 
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ed that he would purchase his fall, 1923 merchandise dur- 
ing December, while the buyer for a big Philadelphia store 
who purchased his fall, 1922 goods in July of that year, 
had already placed his order for fall, 1923 by the middle 
of December. Orders from retailers specified deliveries 
ranging from August 1 to November 1, 1923, and manufac- 
turers who have taken these orders are mostly trying to 
get the retailers to take earlier deliveries. 

This aetivity of jobbers and large retailers in fall 1923 
merchandise reflects a healthy market tone and must in- 
dicate confidence on the part of buyers that prices for 
1923 will be maintained at prevailing levels or better. 

The Christmas holiday season usually finds the selling 
offices cluttered up with traveling salesmen in off the road 
whiling away time until January rolls around. But last 
month salesmen who went out in September were still on 
the road and what is more were continuing to do business 
in all lines. Taking it by and large the knit underwear 
trade closed the year 1922 with a burst of speed, the like 
of which the industry has not enjoyed for many seasons. 

The last six weeks of the year the underwear market 
witnessed a complete turn about face on the part of both 
buyers and sellers. Into the middle of November it was 
more or less a buyer’s market with a corresponding timidity 
en the part of sellers to boost prices commensurate with the 
increased price of raw materials. ‘Today the situation is 
different. The manufacturer is now in the saddle and pro- 
viding he does not let the situation run away with him, 
he will remain there for some months to come. Merchan- 
dise can be sold today at a profit and a manufacturer who 
lets go of his merchandise without getting a fair profit for 
it has failed to diagnose the market and had better wake 
up before some smart buyer steals his stuff. 

While fleece lined goods are not generally open, those 
selling agents who have been showing their lines claim to be 
booking satisfactory business at price advances averaging 
ten per cent. Late fall inereases in prices of woolen and 
worsted lines were of such proportion that the response 
was none too good when the lines were opened, but better 
interest was reported as having been in evidence during 
mid-December. Compared with cotton goods, the increases 
in woolen and worsted prices distort the buyer’s point of 
view as to what they should be, the buyer for the time be- 
ing failing to realize that while pennies can be applied to 
cotton goods it is necessary to think in terms of nickels 
and dimes when considering woolens and worsteds in 
conparison. 

The hosiery business throughout the year has been more 
or less unsatisfactory. Beginning at the source of supply, 
the manufacturer’s position, to say the least, has been an 
undesirable one. Having only partially recovered from the 
drastie liquidation of the preceding year, he was con- 
fronted at the beginning of 1922 with impaired business 
prospects. His business was anemie with little money and, 
as a rule, big stocks, the value of which was influenced 
downward by the pressing need of money, creating a maze 
of conflicting and confusing valuations for prospective 
buyers. Buyers lost confidence in the many quotations and 
bought their needs only. 

German hosiery, which had been bought the year before, 
began arriving on these shores at prices which were ab- 
surd and menacing when compared with American costs, 
creating a false impression upon many American buyers 
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AMERICAN FINISHING MACHINES 
for KNIT GOODS TRADE 


The garment The improved 
that gets the choice hosiery finisher 


With the American 
Rotary Hosiery Press 




























Given two garments of the 





same price, one finished 


and the other unfinished, there are no press 
boards to replace. It 







the customer always choos- 





requires small floor 





es the better looking. You 





can easily give your under- space, yet is capable of 





large production. It 





wear this extra sales point 
with this American Under- 


wear Finishing Press. 






imparts a superior fin- 
ish that helps swell 
sales. 














A better extractor for Uniform results 


the dye-house at an 
economical cost 






The American ‘‘Humatic”’ Extractor 






The Acme Dyeing Ma- 


is absolutely fool proof, its automatic ‘ . , 
chine wins universal 





timing feature permits each load to 






approval with the uni- 
run the same length of time. It is form results it pro- 







fitted with an automatic signalling duces at an economical 


device. The motor is attached di- cost. It is sturdily 
built— it will last many 







rectly to the spindle. 






years. 









A lasting machine For light shade 
that gives lasting 


satisfaction 






dyeing 










The chemical action of You'll find no better 
the dyes can't effect 
this Monel Dyeing Ma- 
chine. It will last a light shades than the 
lifetime and give real 
satisfaction, uniform 
dyeing and large pro- for boil off, also for all 
duction all the way. It 
pays for itself with 
what it saves. 






machine for dyeing 







Cascade. Perfect also 








washing operations. 














The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Specialty Department C., Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Send the atiached = — te 
coupon for full information 











The American Laundry Machinery Co., 












| Specialty Department C, 
| Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
i actor e ; Please mail me full information covering the 
The Cankdibile’ Cotadew tame) Co., Ltd. nw 084 and mail rn ‘American'’ Line for Textile Manufacturers, 
47-49 Sterling Road, re r tt _ to «4 | 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Cas Se een eaee rr ree, . nhc ce ce cen 
’ be sent you by return ( 
British Sales Agency, mail. ' eben: 
American Laundry Machinefy Co., Ltd., i PUBTRORE: AGOPORS 6 ieee rece see cele cess seeeases 
36-38 Victoria Street, 4 
London, S. W.-1 England. | I one Pe | NO 
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that a new bonanza was open to them; a land of magic and 
miracles was operating to supply their every need, and, 
as a consequence, they showed little interest in similar 
American products. 

The coal and railroad strikes became an actuality and 
the business of the jobber was at a standstill. All other 
relative industries were affected and approached a period 
of stagnation. 

Self-preservation, the first law of nature, became the 
paramount thought in many manufacturing minds and such 
began seeking other sources of distribution. Stocks wer 
unloaded in some instances to retailers at prices below that 
of manufacturing costs creating further distress to the job- 
ber and making their task all the harder. 

The general depression influenced other industries and 
knitters approached a period of general inactivity. Then 
a new scheme for moving hosiery from the producers to the 
consumer swept the country and met with partial success 
at the beginning, due to methods of selling which were 
unique. 

Silk hosiery was sold by house to house canvassers witli 
a nail file and knife demonstration, a test which any or- 
dinary silk stocking would have stood demonstrated the 
same way. The ever gullible public, convinced by the de- 
monstration and the thought that they were saving the 
middle man’s profit, bought freely, taking away from the 
usual channels of business, a percentage of no small 
amount. However, the promoters profit, plus the canvass- 
er’s commission proved to be more than the profit taken 
by the middle man. When the public finally learned that 
they could buy, in some eases, the same goods from their 
local distributor at a figure as low, if not lower than those 
of the presumably circulating philanthropists, direct selling 
from the mill to the retailer became more prevalent but 
only successfully so with concerns who had the financial 
means to equip larger organizations. The success of these 
few concerns created an impression to the smaller mannu- 
facturer that direct selling was the panacea of his ills. 

The feasibility of his selling direct, however, upon an- 
alysis, rested upon his ability to equip and finance an or- 
ganization to handle 209,500 retailers against 3,175 whole 
salers, a proportion of seventy to one. The absurdity of a 
manufacturer of small capital and small organization sell- 
ing direct without the proper finances and organization, 
became obvious. In other words, the impossibility of carry- 
ing a load which had been distributed on many shoulders, 
became evident and those who experimented along these 
lines, improperly equipped, soon found that they could not 
earry the burden. Expensive advertising campaigns, the 
financing and organization necessary for success resulted 
in many abandoning the thought. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that this partial transition represented a loss to the 
jobbing channels of many thousands of dollars. 

The present finds normal conditions among hosiery mills 
generally prevailing, with cotton holding steadier than silk 
or wool. Some of the southern mills are well supplied with 
orders and the prospects for the near future seems bright 
indeed. What will happen later in the year will depend 
very largely on the raw cotton situation and any definite 
prognostication on that subject at this time would have to 
be merely the wildest sort of a guess. 

As usual, it will be the manufacturer who is most adept 
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at reading the future from the cards, who will, in the end, 
make the largest winning. 


New Models for Cotton Warehouses. 





(Continued from page 192.) 


floors and for the roof are used. Splining of this plank- 
ing insures a closed joint, prevents the ready passage of 
flames, retards leakage of water, and tends to prevent 
warping. Non-combustible roofing that will resist the 
lifting or sucking action of the wind is used, tar and 
gravel roofing being preferable to tin or sheet iron. 


A modified type of slow-burning construction in general 
and satisfactory use is like that already described, except 
that the exterior walls are of light frame and the fire walls 
modified to form an effective fire break. This is known 
as wood-end construction. It is inexpensive and suitable 
where real estate values are low and a one-story building 
can be spread over a wide area. But it should be used 
only where the outside fire hazard is remote. Clay wall tile 
may be used instead of the frame walls. The light frame 
walls may be readily pulled off in case of fire, which pro- 
vides openings for the hose and makes it possible to resene 
the cotton. 

The foregoing in general describes the Department’s 
new models, but there is considerable detail which prospec- 
tive builders of warehouses may secure from the Depart- 
ment direct. Each project requires individual study and 
it is pointed out by the Department that the design and 
construction of a cotton warehouse should be handled by a 
competent engineer having a thorough understanding of 
construction, fire protection, insurance requirements and 
rates, together with some knowledge of warehouse manage 
ment. 

A well-constructed, properly managed warehouse not 
only enjoys a low fire insurance rate, which makes possible 
a comparatively lower warehousing charge, but is readily 
granted a license under the United States Warehouse Act. 
The receipts for cotton stored in such warehouses are ac- 
cepted as collateral in making bank loans. This in turn 
enables the owner of the cotton to market his product when 
market conditions are favorable. . 

During the past few years there has been a gratifying 
appreciation on the part of cotton producers and the trade 
generally of the economy of constructing fireproof ware- 
houses. The trend is abundantly indicated in the records 
of warehouses licensed under the Warehouse Act. From 
the date of the passage of the Act in 1916 up to April 1, 
1920, only 23 cotton warehouses of a combined eapacity 
of 40,050 bales were licensed. But one year later, on 
April 1, 1921, the records showed 238 licensed eotton ware- 
houses of a combined capacity of 429,975 bales. 

It is becoming generally recognized that warehouse fires 
are an irreparable financial and economic loss no matter 
how well the buildings and contents may be insured. An 
increasing number of fireproof warehouses are being built. 
There is great need for more of them. 


Initiative is doing the right thing without being told. 
Ability is doing the right thing when told once. 


Perhaps the surest things in life are the expenses we 
hadn’t counted on. 
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SANDOZ 


ANILINE DYES FOR 
ALL TRADES 


dluricra Grrr} 
Process of Pyeng) 











Profit Producer- - 


By effecting unusual savings and pro- 
ducing desired results—AUTOGYP has 
made itself known in mills, bleacheries 
and finishing plants all over the country. 
AUTOGYP is the patented process of 
simultaneously bleaching and dyeing to 
the desired shade, eliminating specks, 
motes, leaf and shives, in one operation 
of three hours time. 

The use of AUTOGYP does not require 
any additional equipment, nor does it 
entail any unnecessary expense. 
AUTOGYP can be profitably and satis- 
factorily used, with your own equip- 




























We carry a complete 
line at all Branches. 


For samples and prices apply 
at any of our offices. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 
































INCORPORATED ment, under your own conditions, pro- 
| 238-240 Water St. 36 Purchase St. ducing a much better finished fabric 
NEW YORK 2 So. Front, St. i sth it ae with a softer “feel.” 
175 Market St. PHJLADELPHIA Commercial Ban F 
PATERSON CHARLOTTE, N. é AUTOGYP can be made to produce 


profits for you in your dyeing operation. 
Cite for instance the great savings ef- 
fected by the use of AUTOGYP. It saves 
boiling out in kiers; saves the disagree- 
able bleach, with its attendant danger 
of weakening fibre; saves 4 to 17 hours 
time, performing the complete opera- 
tion to shade in 3 hours time; saves 6 
separate steps and operations; 314% of 
shrinkage; 25% of steam; 20% of labor; 
90% of water and ALL CHEMICALS 
used in the chloride of lime method of 
bleaching. 

We want you to take advantage of 
AUTOGYP. Our staff of experts and 
our fully equipped laboratory are at 
your service and disposal. 

You will incur no obligation by. writing 
us for fuller information. 

Let’s get together for mutual profits and 
a better product. 
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Investigate! 


any number of TJ ycos installations. You 
will find that each manufacturer has full confi- 
dence in each Tycos Temperature Instru- 
ment in their plant. Confidence that is the re- 
sult of Tycos consistent accuracy and rug- 
gedness. 

Operators in the textile fields are invited to 
send for our cloth bound General Industrial 
Catalog. A ready reference book. 


There’s a Tycos or Yater Temperature 
Instrument for Every Purpose. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 






Surpass Chemical Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Practically Indestructible 


We want to cite to you the importance of the dura- 
bility of the MACOMB Sulphurous Acid Generator. 
Being constructed wholly of lead, it is practically 
indestructible, and absolutely impervious to injuri 
ous acid reaction. It is guaranteed gas-tight an» 
can be installed in your own bleach house to deliver 
direct to the souring machine or to storage tank. 


With this efficient and economical equipment, you 


are enabled to manufacture your 


the form of sulphurous acid. 


much more economically with 
phurous Acid Generator than 


elsewhere. 


own anti-chlor in 


It is an indisputable 
fact that sulphurous acid has a greater affinity for 
chlorine than has sulphuric acid, and it can be made 


the MACOMB Sul- 


it can be produced 


The MACOMB Sulphurous Acid Generator 
amount of 
It occupies 


does not require any great 
space or power to operate. 
only 36 sq. ft. floor space 

2 h.p. for operation, 


Let us send you full details on our 


money-saving, money-making 
osition, Write us. 


MACOMB 
Machine Co. 


230 Newton St., Waltham, Mass. 


-W 


“The World’s Best 
Bleaching 





Dyeing, 
and Scouring 
Machinery— 
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prop- 


and requires) 
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That Which Deserves to Live---Lives 


Whether it be a man or a manu- 
facturer, if his product be merely 
mediocre, he will be left alone— 
if he achieves superiority he will 
become a target for the shafts of 
the envious few. 

But that which deserves to live 
—lives. The fact that Klauder- 
Weldon Machinery is still good 
after over’a half-century’s use in 
scores of mills is proof that it lives 
—has deserved to live. The fact 
that this same machinery, after 
the long ravages of live steam, 
heat and alkalis is still more 
efficient and economical than any 
other modern machinery of its 
kind, is one reason why we can 


say, without boasting, that it is 
“The World’s Best Dyeing, Bleach- 
ing and Scouring Machinery.” 


When you buy K-W Machinery, 
you MUST be satisfied, for K-W 
reputation must always be main- 
tained. Our years of experience 
and the efficiency of our methods 
of manufacture guarantee econ- 
omy in first cost, and economy 
throughout a long life of efficient 
service under the severest usage. 


Our engineers are at your ser- 
vice, and will be glad to offer sug- 
gestions toward solving any fin- 
ishing problem in your mill, with- 
out obligating you. 


Write today for literature. 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 


BETHAYRES, PA., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER 


REDUCE DRYING COSTS 


With a “Hurricane” Automatic Stock Dryer 

These machines, in many of the leading textile plants in this coun- 
try and abroad, are saving steam, labor and floor space for their owners. 
They are producing evenly, thoroughly dried fibers, with which it is pos- 
sible to produce the best of finished material. 

May we describe this process to you more fully? 

A “Hurricane” Dryer for every textile need. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Office and works: Philadelphia, Pa. Boston Agency: 

















3351 Stokely St. 53 State St. 
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TON BRANCHES PR 
BOSTON TLADELPHIA VDENCE 


COLUMBUS.GA. 


CEDARs*wasnincTON Slo. 
NEW YORK. 


Fast Developed Colors 
for Silks and Cottons 










Exceedingly fast for washing 
and cross dyeing. 


ROSANTHRENES 


Yellows — Oranges — Reds — Bordeaux 


INDIGENE 
Blues and Blacks 




















Sole Representatives 
in the United States 
for th 


Society of Chemical Industry 


Sole Selling Agents for Dx 
Indigo ar a “Mi dland Vat Blue 
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in 
Basle, Switzerland 
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WARPER NO. 1 WARPER NO. 2 





Special Beaming 
— Warpers 


We are illustrating above Special Beaming 
Warpers number One and number Two. Both 
of these machines are designed and built TO 
WARP FROM EITHEX TUBE OR SPOOL 
DIRECT TO THE LOOM BEAM WHERE 
IT IS UNNECESSARY TO SIZE THE YARN. 





Warper number One is designed to take care 
of any number of ends up to three thousand, 
with the Creels (not shown in illustration) 
arranged in from four to six wings. 


Warper number Two is designed to take 
| care of any number of ends up to one thou- 
sand, with Creels arranged in two wings. 


Both machines are equipped with an effi- 
cient Tension Device and Beam Compressor 
for securing a hard even beam, also with sim- 
ple and efficient leasing devices and expan- 

sion combs to suit varying loom beam widths. 


An Electrical Stop Motion in the Creels, for 
stopping for broken ends, and an efficient 
| Automatic Measuring Clock for stopping the 
machine at a given length is also furnished 
as a part of these requirements. 


For further particulars write or wire. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


Specialists in Designing and Manufacturing Machin- 
ery for Making and Handling of Warps 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
Warping Machinery 
Linking Warpers — Balling Warpers — Beaming 
Warpers. 
Warp Dyeing Machinery 


Boiling Boxes—Continuous Systems—Sizing Ma- 
chines—Indigo Vats—Warp Coilers—Dye House 
Ballers—Wash Boxes—Sulphur Vats—Scotch Sys- 
tems. 


Warp Beaming Machinery 


Long Chain Beamers—Short Chain Beamers—Warp 
Splitters. 
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TEXTILES 


AUTOMATIC RAW STOCK DRYERS 
TRUCK AND AUTOMATIC SKEIN YARN DRYERS 
PACKAGE YARN DRYERS 
TENTER HOUSING AND AIR RECIRCULATION 
HOSIERY DRYERS 
We build Drying Machinery for all 
Tertile Materials. Write for catalogues. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


formerly The Philadelphia Textile Mach’y Co. 


and Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FILTERS 


PRESSURE GRAVITY 


Especially designed to meet all 
requirements of Textile Mills. 


Economical in upkeep. 
Perfect satisfaction. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence Mass., U.S. A. 


CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1839 
CHEMICALS 
Zinc 


RASSEL || 


DYESTUFFS 





Dvryestulf Deni 
ll7Hudson St, 


New York, NY. 


Boston 






offers a wide range of products suitable for raw stock, 


FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. FRIED. BAYER & te: 
Leverkusen 





Shades matched and quotations furnished promptly. 





Providence New York Boston Philadelphia 





All Kinds of 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Sole Agents for 
BELLE ALKALI CoO. 
of Belle, W. Va. 
Manufacturers of 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
| BLEACHING POWDER 
| CAUSTIC SODA 
| Solid and Flaked 













We solicit your inquiry for prompt or future delivery 





Branct 


Factories at 


Rensselaer, N. Y 
li, N. J. 


Grasse 


1 Offices 


Providence 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte New Orleans 
KATIGEN DEEP BLACK GGN CONC. vinsisaeaitiaticss 
The Ideal Sulphur Black for Hosiery 
The Grasselli line of sulphur colors THE 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


machine or piece dyeing. - TORONTO MONTREAL 
CANADA 
Through the use of these colors practically 
all shades possible of production by the sulphur group 
may be obtained. of 
We also offer a full line of Algol and 
Developed Colors manufactured by Sole Selling Agents 


EsseEX ANILINE WORKS, INC. 


Boston, Mass. 


Established SG | 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Charlotte 


































ee | 
Rohm & Haas Company | | Chas. Lennig & Company | 
Manufacturers of 
Incorporated | 
CHEMICALS 40 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRISTOL, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Works: Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
sini eamtMeaamiae as Manufacturers of \ 
Specialties | Concentrated Sodium Sulphide | 
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Crystal Sodium Sulphide 


Hydrosulphite for reducing 


LYKOPON — Concentrated | 
Indigo and vat dyes. : 


FORMOPON—For discharge 
k 





= ee, } 

— | Also manufacturers of the following chemicals: | 
FORMOPON EXTRA — For ALUM GLAUBER SALT 

Stripping. SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— OIL OF VITRIOL | 

INDOPON W—Indigo Dis- Iron Free NITRIC ACID 

charge Assistant. PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM MURIATIC ACID : 

TARTAR EMETIC—Techni- WATER FILTRATION ALUM NITRATE OF LEAD |} 

al. 

. Represented by sanererseandied | 

The MAKENWORTH COMPANY | The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
Greensboro, North Carolina Greensboro, North Carolina 





VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR, JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 
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REVEALING EYES 


Just as the 16” gun is but an extension 
of the mailed fist, so the microscope and 
camera are an extension of the human 
eye. 

When the microscope and camera are 
turned upon wool, cotton, yarns and 
cloth, they clearly reveal the reason of 
the beneficial results obtained from the 
use of the special purpose alkalies 

Wyandotte Textile Soda 

Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 

Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 

Brighter color, softer texture and 
finer loftiness is then explained by the 
splendid condition of the §————~ 
bres. “Wyandotte” 

Moreover, by obtain- a 

|| ing these desirable re- 
|| sults without adding to 
| the cost of production, 
|| the economy of these | 
|| alkalies is clearly dem- 
onstrated. 



























“BRETON” 
MINEROL “F” 
| 

























For 
Cotton Piece Goods 


“‘The goods have a finer face”’ 





























BORNE, SCRYMSERCO. 


Established 1874 
80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 












Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 





Ask your supply man. 
The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
















Better Service for You—An Announcement 


When the Electric Smelting & Aluminum Company, Inc., first began the manufacture of de- 
tergents, the production and marketing of them was easily handled by the same organization 
that was doing like service in the Company’s other field, the smelting and alloying of non-fer- 
rous metals. Today the distribution and servicing of the products first mentioned, i. e.: 
ALUMINA SOAPALITE, ESCO MINERAL CLEANER, ESCOLITE, 
ESCOLITE MINERAL CLEANER, SOL-ESCO, ESCOLITE 
ALUMINUM CLEANER, AND OTHERS, 
Requires a large organization of trained specialists. We feel this will best serve our custom- 


ers’ interests by functioning as a unit separate and distinct from the manufacturing Com- 
pany. To that end, there has been organized and incorporated— 


‘Tie GwLesJETERcENT (G. 


which, beginning January Ist, 1923, will, under arrangement with The Electric Smelting & 
Aluminum Company, Inc., manufacturers, undertake the distribution and service to custom- 
ers of the products mentioned. 


The same salesmen who now represent the above products continue in that capacity with 
the new company. 


THE ELECTRIC SMELTING & ALUMINUM CO., Inc. 
Factory and Sales Office, Lockport, N. Y. 
Send for Sol-Esco Booklet on Facts You Should Know About Kier Boiling 


- 
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Superior Quality— 

Prompt Service— 
Right Prices— 
Roller, Clearer and Slasher Cloths 


Our Roller Cloths are made of the right material with exactly the cor- 
rect cushion and uniformity of surface to produce the most desirable 
results. 

Clearer Cloth is constructed of high grade material with thick, strong 
nap that does not pull out and its uniform length is such that the rolls 
are completely cleared of all short fibre. 

Our Slasher Cloth is made of the best material of sufficient cushion 
and porous to thoroughly force the sizing into the yarn. 


Let us send you a trial order. Write us. 
LVDS Foy Gos 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Southern Sales Agent: M. C. Sanders, Greenville, S. C. 





















JACQUES WOLF & CO. Uniform in Application 
Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. VICTROLYN 


| Penetrating, Lubricating, Dependable 

















For stripping and discharge printing 


|BOSSON & LANE 


CREAM SOFTENERS Manufacturing Chemists 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS | ATLANTIC, . MASS. 








ALL FINISHING and SIZING | Assistant in Warp Sizing 

PRODUCTS for COTTON | 
| | 
| 
ANTISTAIN KLORASENE | 
niggas ae oer rete | will remove Oil Stains. 
BLEACHING OIL | If you are troubled, write us. 
Kier boil Assistant | 
HYDROSULPHITE 

| 
| | 
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CORD FABRIC LOOM 


The picture shows the Crompton & 
Knowles Cord Fabrice Loom with Double 


Roll Independent Winder. 
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This loom weaves cloth 60° wide and with 
picks 214 to 12 per inch as desired. 













This is the standard weaving unit in the 
production of cord fabrie for automobile 





tires. It is used almost exclusively 
throughout the United States in weaving 
the tremendous annual production of cord 













fabrie. 








CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
ALEXANDER & GARSED, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Southern Representatives. 


















Thorough and Uniform 
In Its Performance 


with accuracy, rapidity, and thorough- 









The SARGENT Yarn Conditioning Machine is 








absolutely thorough and uniform in its per- ness. Hour after hour, day after day 
formance, and requires only 60 seconds to pro- with the same uniformity of results. 
duce the best results. The many mills who use the Sargent is 
Progressive mill men no longer tolerate imper- one proof of its leadership and superi- 
fections from “Kinky Filling” or the uncer- ority. 

tainties of old fashioned systems of condition- May we hear from yoii on your require- 
ing. ments? 





The Sargent Yarn Conditioning Machine sets 
the twist, restores proper degree of moisture 














Ask today for interesting 





booklet on yarn conditioning. 










C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORAFION 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
Fred H. White, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. €. 


SA RG ENT ‘**" a 
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| What Part : 


COTTON 


Spool is First to 
Wear Out? 


Your superintendent will confirm our statement 
that 99% of all Warper, Twister or Spooler Spools 
become useless on account of the heads breaking, 
wearing rough or loosening. This is true of all 
types of Spools heretofore on the market. 

With the Lestershire Type Vulcanized Fibre 
Head Spools just the opposite is true. The Heads 
will outwear the barrels because Hard Vulcanized 
Fibre (the same material from which end thrust 
bearings and automobile gears are made) will 
never break, wear rough nor splinter, 


Of course the first cost is higher but, figuring 
your charges per thousand spools per year, they 
are by far the most economical spools on the 
market today. 

In addition Lestershire Fibre Head Spools will 
in the ordinary mill give you an increased un- 
loading production of nearly 50%. Put a row on 
your creel and compare the time necessary to 
unload with any other type Spool. 


On the smooth Rock Maple barrel, cleanly joint- 





ed to the Fibre Heads which cannot get rough and 
cannot be dented, there is no place for the yarn 
to catch. 

Spindle wear is also eliminated by bushings of 
hard well seasoned Dogwood. 

Increased traverse can be had which will give 
you greater yardage on your spools. This means 
a saving of many dollars in the course of a year, 
not only direct but in labor required to change 
the spools. 

At your request we will gladly send samples 
for purposes of test and comparison. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers Mill Spools, and Bobbins, of Every Description 


JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 





NING RING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1873 | 
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WALTER L. PARKER CoO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 
OUR SPOOLS:— 


Are made to stand severe service and are made from thoroughly dried 
stock, so constructed that they are giving entire satisfaction. 


OUR BOBBINS: 


Are made from the best grade of stock, and through the efficiency of our 
workmanship, are true running, and properly fitted on spindles. 


OUR PRODUCTS: 


Bobbins—Warp and Filling. We put on all kinds of metal shields and caps. 
Speeders—Plain; steel rings; metal base. 


Spools—Warper; Twister. 
Our Metal Bound Spools are pronounced the best on the market. 


Skewers—Cop, Warper and Roving, of all descriptions. 
Twisters—Universal Winder Rolls and Bobbins, Comber Rolls, etc. 




























We Specialize in New Mill Equipment 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., SOUTHERN AGENTS. 





All Steel Loom and Section Beam Heads 


Mill Executives are Specifying All Steel Heads on New Equipment. 
STEEL heads represent permanent equipment. 
The first cost is the only cost. 


Once installed all expense of maintenance is elim- 
inated. 
















GUARANTEED not 
to bend or spring un- 
der pressure of warp 
or handling of beams. 
Constructed to dupli- 
cate present cast-iron 
heads. 


en 


Ask for samples. 





| Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 
| Attleboro, Mass. * 


Southern Representative: 
Southern Textile Specialty Co., Greenville, S. C. PATENTED 
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O. K. Automatic Shuttles 
Wire Heddles, Heddle Frames 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


Geo. F. Bahan, Southern Representative. 


CHELDELD EBC CLEBEBEDEHCRE MCMC REL 4¢ Me 


“Sf wf atti Ca 


There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 
bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 


Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the oe of the pro- 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 

Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 


bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 


Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. 


“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 


ih Dh th th th Dh Dhen tuk Duh Bab 2 


PLEX EM EM EM CEM EMME EME MODEM DEM te 


Lak ke had hate 
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WASHBURN 


i aconcacw ec 
PIN BOARDS 






Dac 2 ee 


“‘The Old Bobbin Boxes 
are going”’ 


This cut shows a type of pin board 
construction which has successfully re- 
placed bobbin boxes on looms. 

There is a ‘‘ Kore-Lokt’’ Pin Board to 
fit every textile need. Other styles are 
fitted with hollow or solid steel pins, 
with wire pins and with special wood 
pins, but in every type the Kore-Lokt 
principle is retained. 








































The Latest 


NORDRAY 


Automatic Loom 







Be modern. Always consider your 
doffing problems in terms of pin boards. 
They are indispensable in measuring 
and controlling the operation of auto- 
matic looms. They answer every doff- 
ing requirement throughout the mill. 








Multiple-harnesss, Feeler type 





built by 


HOPEDALE MANUFACTURING CO. 











We invite superintendents and over- 
seers to correspond with us concerning 
pin board systems. Let us seid you a 
list of prominent mill users, each and 
every one of whom considers pin boards 
an essential factor in their success. 











at MILFORD, MASS. 







SOUTHERN OFFICE at 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 

















This loom was shown at the 
Late Greenville Exposition 
and excited great interest. 










NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 





It is Still the Simplest. 
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Men Money MATERIAL MACHINERY 
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SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY 
Woonsocket, R. I. Greenville, S. C. tL). S.A. 
JOHN C. SHAMBOW. Pres. & Treas H. H. ULLMAN, V. Pres, & Gen. Mgr. 














NEW AUTOMATIC CREEL 


for direct warping from FILLING ot BOBBINS 


|— hyplicieedeniaas 





| -Seace ol old way — WAY | | COMPLETELY ELIMI- 

ia NATES the 

Spooling of the yarn 

/\ Spooling waste 

/N\ Undue and irregular ten- 
sion of yarn due to 

spooling 

| 2warpers 2 creels lwarper | Stoppage for doffne 

2 }winding Frames _—_ i creel | Frames 1 creel 


Dofting is done while warper is running. 
Greater production from better warps at lower cost. 
Better loomage from auto-creel warps because 
Elasticity is preserved in yarn. 

For information address 


| AUTO CREEL CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


Room 915, Fifth Ave. Building 
Alfred Suter, Sales Manager 





January, 1923. 


Keystone Fibre 


Warehouse Cars 


The best proof of their superior 
durability is that they have stood the 
test of hard usage—plenty of it. 


Made of thoroughly seasoned 
tough and strong Keystone Fibre that 
will not wear rough, crack or splin- 
ter. Reinforced at points that re- 
ceive the hardest service. 


Keystone Fibre Cars are lighter 
and easier to handle. 


Orders filled through any re- 
sponsible mill house, or direct. 
Send for catalog of mill sup- 
plies. 


Keystone Fibre Company 
Box 441, Wilmington, Delaware 


Southern Representatives: Wilson Company, Howard Bank Bldg., 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C.; New York Office: 30 Church 
&.; Chicago Office: 565 West Washington Blvd.; Philadelphia 
Office, 7 South 17th St.; Boston Office: 176 Federal Street. 


COTTON 


o Engineer 
Makes Scrubbing a Profit 
-Not an Expense! 


At your service !—the Scrubbing Engineer ! 


He comes to rid employers of the waste 
and extravagance of antiquated hand-and- 
knee scrubbing. He comes to liberate indus- 
try from the drudgery—and the dirt—of the 
pail and scrubbing brush. He heralds the 
adoption of electric scrubbing by all business! 
He brings you a message that warrants your 
hearty welcome. 

The scrubbing engineer will gladly show 
you, without obligating you in any way, how 
you can get floors really clean for less time, 
labor and money than partially clean floors 
now cost you. 


Booklet, “Electrical Scrubbing,” Free 


A copy is yours on request This history of the 
application of electricity to scrubbing will interest 
you. Send for it now while you think of it. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT Co. 


General Offices and Factories 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
District Offices in Principal Cities. 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business” 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


2 on meee aEXECUTIVE'’S MEMO Ee and 
g American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 
51 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 
Please send brochure shown here to 
pS er re Trey oy ee Oe ee 
Pe ere Ore Se eee ee 


OND Scio d erence es oe we 


Bong 
ee ee ee 
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they are- 


EXILE BRUSHES are es- 

sentially good brushes—other- 
wise, they do not fulfill the require- 
ments of cotton mills, and that is 
why we are such sticklers for qual- 
ity and workmanship in the manu- 
facture of brushes for the textile 
industry. 


It is not a eoincidence that nine- 
tenths of all brushes used in South- 
ern cotton mills are our product. 
There is something behind the fact 
—a vital reason. 


We are constantly striving to better 
our own best. We are continually 
working with the cotton mill peo- 
ple, trying to improve wherever 
improvements can be made. 


If you should need a different shape 
or size, we will make it—gladly. 


Send us your repair work. We do 
that too—and promptly. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 






























































Obtain 
Standardized Costs 
Set Piece Work 


Rates 


Here’s the Watch for’ 
Every Textile Time 
Study Job 


Only six seconds waste on an op- 
eration in an eastern factory—but 
locating it with the watch saved 
thousands every year. A nation- 
ally known Textile concern says: 
“We eliminated one- -fourth . = 
bor, cut costs by 22%.’ 

Bros., Champlain Silk Mills, Unity 
Spinning Mills and many others 
are doing the same thing. How? 
By Time Studies with Silberberg 
watches, Whether it’s lecating 
wastes, setting piece work rates, 
establishing bones systems or mang 
other uses—there’s a Silberberg in 

strument epestaliy made for the job. 


With each purchase of any 
type of our = will 
nclude at no additional 
charge one set consisting of tn Fema ye os 
TIME imal dial and ‘‘take eut 

> 4 - et how time’”’ features gives di- 

aaers rect readings in produc- 
set Piece Work Rates and 45, per hour up te ene 
how to obtain accurate Labor jp inute 

ts. All data contained jobs 

atherein broadens the scope r 
and use of Time Study 
> BWatches in the Industries. 
z This course regularly sells 

Bi tor $10.00. Absolutely FREE 
with each Watch. Send for 
illustrated pamphiets and 
catalogues. Any of our in- 
struments on approval to re- 


" sponsible concerns. 
| The Decimai Duration 











— — MORTIMER J. 
Sgures up to three min- SILBERBERG CO. 


rangements for timing Peoples Gas Bidg. 

i} jobs up to 30 minutes. CHICAGO 

It also has the decimal Pioneers in the Manu- 
dial and “‘take out time’’ facture and Sale of Time 
feature Study Watches. The Master Chro 












The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Cheapest of them all. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - Connecticut 
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TESTERS 


Extract From 
The New Specifications For 
Numbered Cotton Duck 


for 






All tests for breaking strength shall be made on 
an approved type of inclination balance breaking 
machine. The maximum capacity of the machine 
shall be 800 pounds. 








The 1 in. x 1 in. x 3 in. grab method of testing 
shall be used, defined as follows: The lower half 
of each pair of jaws shall be 2 inches or more in 
width, and the upper half shall be 1 inch in width. 
Jaws shall be planed smooth and flat, with edges 
|| slightly rounded to prevent cutting. The initial 
| length of the test pieces between the jaws of the 
| testing machine shall be 3 inches, and the pulling 
jaw shall travel at a uniform rate of 12 inches 
| per minute. 


















|| SCOTT HORIZONTAL INCLINABLE BALANCE 
|| TYPE FABRIC TESTER, 800 LBS. CAPACITY 





Official equipment in Government Offices and 
Technical Institutions and for over ten years the 
| preference of the trade for tests of heavy fabrics. 


The machine whose constant dependable per- 
| formance has won for itself the position of 
THE RECOGNIZED AMERICAN STANDARD 
and the only one that ever met the requirements 
for both laboratory and routine testing. 


_ We also make the Standard Equipment for test- 
ing Yarns, Twines, Light Fabrics, Rubber, etc. 


Catalog on request. 


HENRY L. SCOTT ’& CO. 


BLACKSTONE & CULVER STS., PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 








Commercial and Government Use 


| 


TT 





New York 
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Add To It As Needed. 


When you need additional ca- 
pacity—when a wooden rack 
must be replaced—when a new 
requirement for storage space 
arises—use LYON STEEL 
SHELVING. Shipped from 
stock, in standard sizes, and 
erected without the need for 
special tools, it can be added to, 
rearranged or moved, any time 
—a week, a month or a year 
from now. 








Those who use Lyon Steel 
Shelving find it surprisingly 
economical. Its first cost is 
scarcely more than wood while 
its adjustability and durability 
make it a permanent invest- 
ment, 


Do not think of steel shelving 
as usable only for special re- 
quirements. Lyon Steel Shelv- 
ing will store anything. 
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Convenience 


| « Reduction 
-. -* Aeieeeed: 


Portability’ 


Pe rmanence 








Asking the 
nearest District 
Office for more 
information in- 
curs no obliga- 
tion. 


LYON METALLIC MFG. CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Boston 
Detroit 


Chicago 
Los Augeles 


There is an office in nearly every city. 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Write for address. 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 





STEEL PRODUCTS 








ULL 










Storage Equipment 


ase of Installation 


Rochester. 


—_ 
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ee ee 
Are You 
Getting Your Share? 


Here’s a little pace-maker that 
never gets discouraged, never lags nor 
tires. It makes it possible for capital — 
and labor each to be sure he is getting his 
rightful share. ; 

Used on almost any operation, it removes 
the monotony, brightens and lightens the 
day’s work, resulting in a net increase in 
production, with consequent profits to 
both employer and workman. 


the Productimeter 


When weaving woolen, cot- 
ton, silk or even bags—count 
the picks. If they are counted 
by the Productimeter, 
you will know exactly 
what the true total 
is, all the time. Ab- 
solute accuracy in counting 
eliminates possible mistakes and 
disputes over output. 

30 DAYS ON TRIAL—We'll gladly let you use 
one for a month. If you don’t find it brings 
about better conditions, send it back in good 
order and we’ll cancel the charge. 

Our catalog will be of interest to you. 


T \ lea yoicting 633 Buffum St. 
DURAN  Commpamyy” Milwaukee, Wis. 


(1393) 







































| REEDS 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk, Tire Fabrics, Webbing, 
and Wire Cloth. 


| 

| We make a specialty of all 
Metal reeds, for Tire Fabrics, 
and Leno work. 


| HAYES LOOM REED 
| & HARNESS CO. 


182 Farm St. 


LL | 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


| 
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AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 
We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 


Advertising 
is the Sunlight 
of Business 


To all that is healthy and vital in 
business, it means increased 
strength and growth; but adver- 
tising is a fierce heat which with- 
ers and consumes that which is 
unsound, 


A business which is not a good 
business should not be advertised. 
A business which would not ben- 
efit from widespread apprecia- 
tion of its ideals had better ac- 
quire a new set of ideas. 









































TRADE MARK 


LOWELL 
MILL CRAYONS 


the original crayons for textile mill use, 

and for years the standard with Amer- 

ica’s leading mills. Z 
Lowell Crayons are made in white 

and 15 colors, as follows: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Yellow Red Pink Blue Purple Brown 


7 8 9 10 11 
Black Green Orange Dark Green Light Red 


12 13 lt 15 
Bose Light Light Orange Wh. 
Pink Green Blue No. 2 


Order by number, please. 


LOWELL CRAYON CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


At 60 Pounds Pressure 
or 20 Pounds 


The Halsey Taylor 
Stream is ALWAYS 
THE SAME. 


Line pressure varies— 
down one second to 20 
pounds and up to 60 the 
next and the drinker gets 
a good splash in the face 
when it changes, or wa- 
ter is thrown onto the 
floor—UNLESS he is 
drinking from a Halsey 
Taylor Drinking Foun- 
tain. 


In Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains, the 
very latest and the very 
highest development in 
fountains, the stream 
never varies— NEVER 
TOO HIGH — NEVER 
TOO LOW—it always 
flows smoothly, evenly 
and provides a comfort- 
able, convenient, refresh- 
ing and sanitary drink. 


Your workman needs these advantages and the most positive 
assurance you have getting them is to install Halsey Taylor Drink- 
ing Fountains with the Automatic Stream Control and The Perfect 
Drinking Stream. 


There is a Halsey Taylor type for every purpose—there’s one to 
suit your exact needs. 





Write for literature and make your selection. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


538 No. Park Ave., 
Warren, Ohio. 
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Give Them | 
Sanitary Washbowls | 


When you consider the low cost cf install- 
ing the really best kind of washing-up 
equipment, you will want to know more 
about MEECO Individual Sanitary Wash- 
bowls. 

Made single and double in batteries of any 
number. For 15 years the Standard Mill 
and Factory Washbowl. 











Write Today for Catalogue and Prices. 
















Lockers Shelving 
Chairs Partitions 
Drinking Boxes and 

Fountains Cabinets 


Manufacturing Equipment and Engineering Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


















do you make time 
studies in your plant? 
Does somebody hold a stop- \ 
watch? Here’s a “stop-watch” \ 
that you can bolt right on to any  \ 
machine in your plant. The heavy \ 
Black lines on this chart indicate 
productive time. A simple graphic record 
of this most valuable data is a direct re- 
sult of the use of the Servis Recorder. 
Let us tell you what a plant engineer 
of one of the large steel companies 
has to say about this device. It 
will interest you because it means 
saving labor and money in your 
plant. Write us today for 
the complete 

































































Textile Machinery 


' 2 822. 


The Service Recorder Company 
Cleveland 
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THE 


“Southwestern” Iron Clad 


Is the IDEAL Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they 
are built strong and 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 


The light weight, 
yet strong and sub- 
stantial shields used 
gives the broom ample 
protection and at the 
same time allows the 
proper amount of 
broom corn to _ be 
used, thus giving them 
excellent sweeping 
qualities. 


MADE RIGHT! 
PRICED RIGHT! 





all principal distributors. 


The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


| Evansville, Indiana 


PRINTING 


E do it for 
some of the 
largest mills in the 
South— Why not for 


yours? 





If our prices and 
service were not 
right, we could not 
do it. 


THE 


A. J. SHOWALTER 
COMPANY 


Dalton, Georgia. 
































A World’s Record 
for Court Typing 


Louis J. Tannenholz of New 
York, made a word’s record 
for law reporting typists at 
the convention of the New 
York State Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1921. 


On an old No. 4 L. C. Smith, which he has used in 
his business continually since 1914, he wrote 92 words 
a minute for 16 minutes of court testimony, read to 
him -directly as he wrote. 


“To my mind,” said Mr. Tannenholz, “the great 
thing about winning was not only the speed shown by 
me but also the wonderful endurance of the typewrit- 
ing machine that will stand up to work as my L, C. 
Smith does after eight years of constant pounding. 


“My estimate is that it has ground out approximate- 
ly 300,000 pages of testimony and solid matter in that 
time, averaging 225 words to the page, or 67,500,000 
words—and the only repair necessary on the machine 
in all that time was when a messenger boy dropped 
and broke the right hand carriage return lever, neces- 
sitating replacement.” 


Let us show you the “Silent Smith.” A phone call or 
request for catalog will place you under no obligation. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Factory and Home Office 
Branches in all Principal Cities. 


Convenient for quick reference 


Catalogs, price lists, rate books and other impor- 
_tant reference papers are immediately at hand in the 


They are out of the way in their indexed compartments 
until wanted. It also sorts and routes mail, memos, 
orders, etc., for all to whom mail is distributed. Saves 
time. Efficient. Convenient. 
A Steel Sectional Device 

Add compartments as required. Sections 75c. each. 
Six-compartment_ Kleradesk illustrated below only $5.25 
Indexed front and back. Write for free, instructive, illus- 
trated folder, “How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency,” 

Ross-Gould Co. 


318 N. 10th—St. Louis (» 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
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“‘The Cement Paint” 
A Permanent Mill White Backed by a Permanent Organization | 



































In your mill you want the utmost in our customers with what they want 
quality. You want a mill white that has and when they want it. : 
made a good name for itself. Our staff of experts and our fully 
Through sheer quality of all its con- equipped laboratory are at the service 
stituents, “ZEMCO-LITE”: has earned and disposal of all the textile industry. 
for itself an important place in the tex- Begin the New Year right. Let us assist 
tile industry. you to make 1923 the year of “more 
By its great adhesive qualities, its time light in your mill” with ZEMCO-LITE 
resisting and light refracting properties “the cement paint.” 
K it has stamped its name indelibl¢ upon We also carry a complete line of mill 
the minds of shrewd purchasers of mill- village paints in various attractive col- o 
whites. “ZEMCO-LITE” is truly the ors. Write us for color card and com- / 
, mill-white for your mill. plete details. i 
. — We are in the paint business to serve Prepare now for your spring require- / 
a — ments, | ail Sean 
esite<XB Ss AMERICAN CEMENT PAINT CO. KES 
EE et aS rae PO F a 2) 
ioe Chattanooga, Tenn. in ee ae 
Lt “CEMENT FOR PERMANENCE OP oad 





= —WHY NOT ZEMCOLITE?” eg 












—=—=—=_- i 











| Safety. in That EFFICIENT HEATING | | 


mn . 9 Demands radiators so constructed 
ertico-Slant that every square foot is prime heat- 
Stream 










ing surface. 


Bayly Chinook Heaters 







IKING ins must are built on the ‘‘Tube Within A Tube’ principle, 
ake RINKING fountains so every tube a complete radiator in itself, free from 
be absolutely sanitary if water bantener, setera bends, elbows and nipples. 
saf rd_ the Any tube can be removed without interfering wit 
they are to afegua any other tube. Can be shipped K. D. 





health and productiveness of 

= Se , 
your workers. Note the spe- poral a ee 
cial sanitary construction of nw Loday. 






















the R & S Fountain. The noz- 

zle is down in a recess where BATES? MF G. co. 

it cannot be contaminated by , ept (I) ’ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


the lips. The angle stream 
prevents germs from falling 
back into the jet. These fea- 
tures combined with the sim- 
ple, durable construction of 
R & S Fountains specially fit 
them to mill use. 


R. & S. Fountains 


are sure to please you in every respect, and we ask that 
you write today for your copy of our attractive and 
interesting catalog. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


















‘| 


ACTUAL INSTALLATION NU: | 
t} CONTAINING 10,000 SQ FT. 
——” OF HEATING SURFACE AND 
120 SQFT FREE AREA.. 
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Hot Bearings mean short life. 


Bearings are expensive. 

Oil running out of bearings means 
dirty floors and machinery. RE- 
SULTS! WASTED MATERIAL 
FROM STAINED GOODS. 
STAYSWELL laughs at drips and 
spatters. 


STAINED GOODS ARE EASY TO AVOID BY USING THE SNOW-WHITE STAINLESS 
GRADES OF STAYSWELL | 


STAYSWELL “STAYS PUT” on the hottest bearing, eliminating all friction. 





Let us quote you on your requirements. 


LAMSON OIL CoO., Inc. 
10 Dorrance St. Wharf 


| 
| 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 





-\F OVER 350,000 


Giving 









: " 
FROST PROOF a in 
CLOSETS All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 


















FACTORY 
CLOSET 
This fixture fills 


They segs ne art Factories and Mill Villages, the demand for 
: : ong and durable 
They save water. where thousands have been cahdaiies: euliae 


All bowls have enameled installed. 
rims. In service daily, win- The most durable water 
ter and summer. closets made — excepting 
none. 


saving closet out- 
fit for factory use. 
The valve device 
is extremely sim- 
ple and repairs, 
though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by removing 
the valve cap 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic | 
back of bowl. | 


Pressure Before Leaving 
Factory. 


INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 


Ask your jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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The Largest Installation of Individual Loom 
Motors in the World. 


The Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., at Danville, Va., is an institution of 
which the textile industry and the entire 
nation is justly proud. This mill was care- 
fully planned to the last item of equipment 
and the selection of a competent and resource- 
ful organization of electrical experts to look 
eg the power end was an important ques- 
ion 


The natural selection was the Walker or- 
ganization—an organization of highly skilled 
individuals and technical experts whose 
work is cited as examples of perfection 
by the leading architects and engineers. 
No matter how large or how small the 
installation, Walker service means not only 
perfect service and satisfaction, but economy 
initially and permanently. 





Ask for the handsome Walker book. 


et WALIKER ELECTRIC & PLUMBING co 


ATLANTA,GE ORGIA. 











Branch Offices at Convenient Points Throughout the South 


OR Roofing and Siding, and all purposes in which 
Sheets are exposed to Atmospheric Corrosion, 


use 


Youngstown Copperoid Steel 


It resists rust and will far outlast ordinary steel, Wrought 
Iron or so-called ‘‘Pure Iron’’ made in open-hearth steel 
furnaces. At the same time it costs practically no more 
than ordinary steel and far less than the two metals last 
mentioned. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 


District Sales Offices: 


PITTSBURGH—Oliver Bldg. 

CT EVELAND—Leader-News Bidg 
DETROIT—Dime Savings Bank “Bldg. 
CHICAGO—McCormick Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS—1139 Olive St. 


DENVER—First Nat'l] Bank Bidg 
DALLAS—1401-2 Maenolia Bidg 
SAN FRANCISCO—604 Miss'on St 
SEATTLE—Central Bidg. 


BOSTON—120 Franklin St. 

NEW YORK—30 Church St. 
PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania Bldg. 
ATLANTA—Healey Bldg. 
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Single Clutch 
with Spur 
Gear on 
Hub 


MR. TAXPAYER—YOU! 


THE JOHNSON 


Do you want your country to 
spend YOUR good money on roads 
that will wear out before your 
bonded indebtedness is liquidated? 


I SAY YOU DON’T. 


What you want is a hard-surfaced 
road, with little cost for mainte- 
nance—a road that can be traveled 
in rain or snow, summer and win- 
ter. You want a PERMANENT 
road—that means CONCRETE! 


Write for Literature—It’s Free 


DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Cut the Cost of Power Transmission 


by Using JOHNSON CLUTCHES 


“BE SURE IT’S A JOHNSON” 












WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG “C” 
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THE JOHNSON mr ) 






as Illustrated 





—, Gtnteh “with Cone 
ulley on Hub 


SINGLE CLUTCH 


Where the breaking strength of 


the yarn is a matter of importance 





Mill men are equipping their Slash- 





er Cylinders with Ball Bearings. 






Let us quote you on our Ball Bear- 
ing Truck Rollers. We have the 


easiest and most satisfactory meth- 






od of applying ball bearings to 





Slashers. 





A set will convince you. 


Ball WarkS Bearings 
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OR THEM WHETH YOu B 


Who Pays? 


A few oj thousands of plants 
NOW USING CHAPMANS 







Hi 7 . 
Who pays for the power that friction steals—right in your own plant? As Standard Equipment 
$$$ 
You do! But that is because you have not become familiar with the oe 
| famous CHAPMAN BALL BEARINGS. serena Bost BAB cn 
YTE ATIONA y 
Day after day, year in and year out, you keep on paying for power that Plainfield. N. J 
| you do not get—power that FRICTION consumes, veagaat ~~" NY seule 





OSTERLEIN MACHINE Co. 


CHAPMAN-IZE NOW AND SAVE MONEY COULD. & BURKHARDT 









| Here is an investment that will save you money as long as you are a Bipouth Bethlehem. Ps. 
producer through the use of power—an investment that pays for itself } FORD MOTOR CO. 
in a couple of years. “CHAPMAN BALL BEARINGS ON ALL YOUR FE ee OD. 






WATERBURY MAN’F’G CO. 






















| LINE-SHAFTING ELIMINATES FRICTION.” Detroit, Mich 
Fool-proof, trouble-proof, care-free are thése enemies of friction—and Waterbury, Conn. 
| they’ll save you as much as 15% to 40% in power costs. wes ——_—h 
The saving is too great toignore! You pay for CHAPMAN’S eee? ester, NY. > eae 
whether you buy them or not! Why not have them? GaIcAgO "PNEUMATIC TOs CO. 
THEY FIT YOUR PRESENT HANGER FRAMES {CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. 
Drop us a line, and we'll be glad te tell 'you more. HOOVER STEEL BALL CO. 





Ann Harbor, Mich. 
AMERICAN EVER READY CO. 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING COMPANY "RATIONAL ‘TOOL GO" 


Cleveland, Ohio 











1061 MILITARY ROAD BUFFALO, N. Y. SUPERIOR GAS ENGINE CO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphi ~ pe 
Cambridge, Mass.; Toronto, Canada, es ba oo a 





Representatives in Principal Cities. 
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HEN it comes to an electrical jn- 
WV stallation, the correct initial plan 
and design by expert electrical en- 


gineers is an investment in economy—an 
investment that will pay dividends not 
only for the first year but in the years to 
come, 











H. & G. Service means the combined 
knowledge and experience of expert elec- 
trical engineers, incorporated into a de- 
sign of a system particularly adapted to 
your individual requirement. With clear 
vision they plan with a view toward future 
as well as present requirements, and their 
knowledge of tested and dependable ma 
terials and equipment assures you a sys 
tem that will give maximum service and 
safety and endure through the years with 
minimum maintenance cost. 



















HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, 
INCORPORATED 


GREENVILLE, 8. 









C. 
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CRESSON-MORRIS 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHI INERY 


In The Modern Mill 


-welding equipment is considered a vital item 
in the machine shop. In many mills all over 
the country you will find 


G-E ARC WELDING SET 


proving a profitable investment. 
Just summarize the great savings that can be effected 
in YOUR mill through the use of the G. E. Arc Welding 
Set,—the are welding equipment that is speedy and 
perfect in its performance. 
If you are losing money year after year through the 
discarding of worn or broken machinery, you should 
consult us. We can show you very interesting facts. 
We also carry a full stock of oxy-acetylene supplies— 
welding torches—latest improved— something new. 
Write us your requirements. We can fill them. 


George Bird Bruce Potts 


WELDING ENGINEERS 
BIRD-POTTS CoO. 


aad WELDING Incorporated 
. 376-378 MARIETTA! ST., ATLANTA, GA. 





General Electric 
Distributing Jobbers 


Complete lines of Wire, 
Switches, Safety Switches, 
Wiring Devices, Fuses, 
Edison Mazda Lamps and 
other electrical materials 
carried in our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses 
ready for immediate ship- 
ment. 


Quick Service 


Carter Electric Co. 
| 


(WHOLESALE) 


21 Haynes St. Atlanta, Ga. 


| 


BUILDING |= 





— 


| 









Power transmitting 
machinery 

Shafting 

Rope transmission 

Machine moulded 
and cut iron and 
steel gears for 
heavy service. 

Complete plant 
equipment. 

Engineers; founders; 
machinists. 

Sugar centrifugals. 





CRESSON:MORRIS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Branch Office: 
608 Little Bldg., 80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


2159-X 


Sixty Years Experience as Engineers -Founders-Machinists 











and 


Our completely 
equipped 
Oxygen Plant. 


HEN buying STANDARD Oxygen, you are as- 
sured of a quality product that is absolutely 
pure—full value for your money. 
The location of our plant in the South enables us to 
supply your needs quickly and at a saving in freight 
charges. 
STANDARD is the first company in the South to man- 
ufacture oxygen and your satisfaction is assured by 
the fact that our business has steadily increased in 
the last two years, due solely to our ability to satisfy 
our customers. 

Write us for full particulars. 
Remember—STANDARD Oxygen is 99.5q%pure—the 
best that money can buy. 

STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS CO, INC. 
ATLANTA, GA, 


STANDARD 


WELDING APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
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Absolute | 
PURITY 


FULL MEASURE 
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GOOD LEATHER BELTING 


Rhoads:Long Lasting Tannate 


I IGHT double leather belts work better than 
singles, especially wide singles, on many drives 
with pulleys above five inches in diameter. 

The doubling increases the transmission capacity, 
reduces the liability to stretch and makes possible 
a more even thickness. 

On many textile drives you can use, to great 
advantage, 

RHOADS TANNATE LIGHT DOUBLES 

They run truer than singles, have unusual grip; which 
saves your power and reduces cost of production by in- 
creasing output. 

For economy and satisfaction specify ‘‘Rhoads.’’ 

The excellent service of Rhoads Belts can be 

prolonged by treating them at proper in- 

tervals with Rhoads Leather Belt Preserver. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA, 30 N. THIRD ST. 

NEW YORK, 120 BEEKMAN ST. 

CHICAGO, 230 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
FACTORY AND TANNERY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


. 








Save Your Time and the 


Mill’s Money 


TRY 


TRADE MARK & ; RECISTERED IN 
ad 
} 
UNITED STATES ee PATENT OFFICE 





aa 
| Modern Textile Lubricants 
On Your Machines 


It won't waste out of bearings, like liquid oil and 
lasts longer—need not be applied so often—and does 
not get on the cotton. 

NON-FLUID OIL costs’ less per month for better 
lubrication. 

Testing samples and Bulletin on the 
Lubrication of Textile Machinery are 
free—just send your name on a card. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


401 Broadway New York 
Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ample Stocks at Our Branches. 
Charlotte, N. C.; 

Atlanta, Ga.; 


Greenville, 8. C.; 
New Orleans, La. 
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Used in The 
Textile 
Industry 











“Lift it with air 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists and Curtis 
Roller Bearing Trolleys are effecting important 
economies in leading textile mills throughout 
the country. 

Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and operate 
it with the air you now have available? The 
wide variety of uses to which Curtis equipment 
can be most economically applied is worthy of 
your immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery. Co. 


1571 Kienlin Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal New York 











































ORS-HOISTS-TROLLEYS-CRANES 
a LOUIS J CP Mcty Co 


Established 1854 


AIR COMPRESS 
OO] 
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More Coal For Less Money 


The price you pay for coal represents only | 
a portion of its actual cost. The items that | 
make up the difference are the handling and | 
demurrage charges. | 
























You can put a stop to this expense by install- | 
ing a Godfrey Conveyor that will cost you || 
no more than the price of a good truck. i 


One man unloads a car of coal in an hour | 
and a half and conveys it to the boiler room | 
or outside storage, at a power and labor cost |} 
of from five to seven cents a ton. Above il- || 
lustration shows how ashes are also handled 
efficiently with this equipment. 





Send us a rough pencil sketch of your power plant, 
showing location of your siding in relation to bins, boiler 
room or outside storage, and our engineering staff will 
submit a careful analysis of your requirements, without 
cost or obligation. 


Ask for Catalog Z 


Godfrey Conveyor Company 
Elkhart, Indiana, U. S. A. 








The Result of a Quarter 
Century Experience 


These years of experience and study together 
with exhaustive tests and improvements, has 
enabled us to build modern boilers that are 
second to none—in design, construction, high 
efficiency and capacity, economical operation, 
and low cost for upkeep. 











Made in several types. Write us today and 
let us send you full data and reasons why the 
W & W BOILER will best meet your reqvire- 
ments. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WALSH & WEIDNER 

















HORIZONTAL WATER TUBE BOILERS 
VERTICAL WATER TUBE BOILERS 
TUBULAR AND MARINE BOILERS 
STEEL CASINGS, SMOKE STACKS 


THE CASEY-HEDGES CoO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Quick Shipment Our Specialty. Send for Catalogs. |} 
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Ras a rare. "Ua Re 


HE locomotive was wanted in a hurry for 

the Black Diamond Express when the air 
pump was discovered to be out of order. The 
old compressor had to be taken out and replaced 
by anewone. Due to the ease and speed with 
which the heavy parts could be handled with 
the handy Cyclone, the fast working mechanics 
were able to finish in time for the engine to go 
out on its run. 


This incident which happened at the Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. Roadhouse of the Lehigh Valley 
R. R. is typical of the hurry-up jobs handled 
daily by Cyclone Hoists. For fast lifting use 


a Cyclone ! . 
Catalog of C-M Hoists, Cranes 
and Trolleys on request 


Dhe Chisholm- Moore Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland. O. 


Hoists Cranes Trolleys 


Branches 3 i ; 
New York = ge aoe 


Chica, 
Pittsburgh localities 
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Fig. 325—Jenkins 
Standard Iron Body 


Gate Valve, screwed. 


Jenkins method 
of manufacture— 


The care exercised, and the 
standard set and maintained 
must necessarily produce a su- 
perior valve. 


Every Jenkins is cast of the best 
metal and in a proportion that 
secures a heavier and stronger 
valve—one that is safe and de- 
dependable in severe as well as 
average service. 


Valves for all requirements. 
Know the genuine by the 
Jenkins Diamond and signa- 
ture. 

JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Montreal London 
FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Can. 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Prone, RONRE, ete. 





The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Flint Manufacturing Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 


The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness and better weaving and 
knitting qualities of our yarns. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 






The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, 
laces and converting, are furnished in all 
twists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 


30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler 
Right Twist. 30’s to 50’s Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse 
Twist. 


20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed 


Peeler, Reverse Twist. 












GASTONIA .N € 





COTTON YARNS 


CARLINGTON COTTON MILLS> 


GASTONIA.N 


Our products are sold direct and exclu- 
sively through our General Sales Offices: 
225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 
New York. 

H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Long Distance Phone: 

Madison Sq. 7666-7-8 and 9. 

Boston 
BRANCH OFFICES Philadelphia 
Chicago 











Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, . 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- | 
wear and other Trades. 
















CARVER. BEAVER YARN Co. 

PB sok rs to A. D.SALKELD & BRO., Inc. H 
cotton MERINO YARNS woo Worstep | 
366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 


Commission Merchants 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 








TAMPS NOT FARIA “ORPO! 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 





FOR COTTON SHIPPERS COTTON MILLS | 
MERCHANTS & MA NL ACT RERS 
=) NK MARKING PO 


ATION SEALS } 
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ANDROSGOGGIN MILLS OTIS COMPANY 

BATES MANUFACTURING CO. PALMER MILL 

BOSTON DUCK CO. PEPPERELL MFG. CO. 
COLUMBIAN MFG. CO. THORNDIKE CO. 

CORDIS MILLS WARREN COTTON MILLS 
EDWARDS MFG. CO. OTIS CO.—UNDERWEAR 


EACH OF THESE MILLS REPRESENTS AN AVERAGE OF 72 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
DEPENDABLE COTTON FABRICS. 


THEIR PRODUCTS ARE SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD BY 


BLISS, FABYAN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


Hosiery Yarns 20s to 30s on cones 


TOLAR & HART 


New York and Philadelphia 
Selling Agents 
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Callaway Mills. 


View of Our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant | 


MAIN PLANT SPINNING MILL 
Philadelphia, Pa. Lincolnton, N. C. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD : 
| 
| 


Aswestandonthethreshold _ | 
of our Fifteenth Year, we take 
this opportunity to express our | 
sincere appreciation of the sup- 
port and co-operation by the | 
trade. | 


Through this means we have 
been able to grow and expand, 
thus affording our customers 
and friends the benefits of our 
greatly increased facilities. 


Because of this fact and the 
loyal support of our staff of ex- 
perienced workers, we are able 
to offer our friends far better . 
service than ever before. 


ROBERT C. BOGER 
ALFRED CRAWFORD 


Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 








HENRY BEER 


JANUARY, 1923 





INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Phone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Manufacturing Co. 





Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 


Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
226 W. Adams Street 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. .& B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


EDGAR H. BRIGHT 


J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS jj 


MEMBERS OF 


| New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


| Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association | 


| Private Wires to Principal Points 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING 


CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS ~—I6s to 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills ' 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Representatives 
H. B. KOBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City 










FORREST BROS., Forrest Bidg., Philadelphia 





Wellington, Sears & Company 


Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, New Orleans. 






Cotton Textile Merchants 









Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. Lanett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga. 








Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. New England Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 
Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala. 
Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C. Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman, Tex. 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass. Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H. 






Warwick Mills, Centreville, R. I. 
and the mills of the West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga., 
Langdale, Fairfax, Riverdale, Shawmut. 









- 
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WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. | 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturing Well Known Brands of 


SHEETINGS SHIRTINGS 
DRILLS DUCKS 
DIAPER CLOTH TOWELS 


For Home and Export 


ALL WEIGHTS AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF PRINT CLOTHS 
AND FINE CLOTHS IN PLAIN AND FANCY WEAVES. 


Outing Flannel and Romper Cloths 
Towels and Diaper Cloths 
Pajama Checks 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 

















St. Louis San Francisco Chicago 
St. Joseph Minneapolis Shanghai, China 
St. Paul Cincinnati 
—SILK— SINGLE MERCERIZED 
Oscar Heineman Co. ef ARNS— 
J H LANE & fan CHICAGO Southern Mercerizing Co. 
SOUTHERN YARN CO, 
Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric 911 James BuILpINc, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Enamelling Duck Wide Drill —SINGLES AND PLY YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Sheeting Osnaburg DIRECT FROM SPINNERS— 





Special Constructions 


Cotton Fabrics 





| HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 







250 W. 57th St. 
cmeumiaie TURKEY RED YARNS 
For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
226 West Adams St. Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 





And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 
| 115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 
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O VER 500,000 bales of cotton are consumed annually within a radius of 50 miles of this 


Warehouse. 
Situated in the midst of the great Cotton Manufacturing district of the Carolinas. 


Facilities for distributing Mill Cotton are unsurpassed. 

Have re-shipping privileges, without additional cost, from all points throughout the Cotton States, 
South and West of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Its receipts are well and favorably known to all Southern, Eastern and Western Banks. 


Warehouses are protected with Sprinkler System, which guarantees best insurance rates. 
Our rates for services rendered patrons are reasonable. 
For further information, apply to 


C. T. TURNER, __C.T. TURNER, Manager, Greenville, S.C. _| Greenville, S. C. 


Cooper & Gnifin 


INCORPORATED 


HEAD OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


COTTON 


—BRANCHES— 


Spartanburg, S. C. Sumter, S. C. Toccoa, Ga. 
Anderson, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Seneca, S. C. Savannah, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 
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VERY Textile Man | 

should have these ref- | 
erence books. They cover 
in a detailed and thorough 
manner all ealculations 
necessary to be made on 
any cotton mill machinery 
manufactured in the United 
States and constitute one of | 
the best references on this 
subject obtainable. | 


The two volumes are illustrated 
with 45 diagrams and contain 21 
reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its 
contents and not in a fancy cover, 
we have put these two volumes 
out in a strong, serviceable paper 
binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a subscription to | 
COTTON 


Write for circulars and 
full information, 








‘EUROPEAN PLAN 


ALL ABOARD pace ae) Sie 


q i Headquarters in Detroit for 
Winter Excursion Fares And | OLD COLONY CLUB | 
All Year Tourist Fares | || DETROIT AUTOMOBILE CLUB | 
a, Fe ep | 
: oe Georgia North Carolina 
| diliaabie seamen 1. 
| British Columbia _Louisiana Tennessee 
California Mississippi Texas 
Florida New Mexico Virginia 
Washington West Virginia 
—VIA— 


100 at $2. 50 ‘Single $4. 50 Double 
150 “$3.00 “ —$5.00 
100 “$4.00 “ —$6.00 os 
| 50 “$5.00 “ —$7-00 . 
I 50 with Twin Beds, $5.00 to $7.00 
| | 100 In Suite, $5.00 to $8.00, Double 
Two Floors of Agents’ Sample 


Atlanta & West PointR.R. | 
Western Railway of Alabama | 
| 


Liberal time limit and stop-over privileges. 


Georgia Railroad 
| 
| 


For further information apply to | | wn Spams See Fag Pye 
J.P.BILLUPS,G.P.A.- |} | HOTEL TULLER 


Under New Management 
| CAFETERIA O. C. FROMAN, Mgr. 


714 HEALEY BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
Business Men’s Lunch 65c. 





Selene cece 
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THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President. 








eS 


IAAT 


= H. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice Pres. A. F,. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Secy. & Treas. 

2 BRANCHES: — 

= —, Baltimore New Orleans Philadelphia 
Richmond Milwaukee Scranton Wilkes-Barre 
Washington, D. C. Atlanta Boston Los Angeles 
Chicago London, E. C. 


Our Reports of Audits and Our Certificates of 
Condition and Operations, Are Known and Have 
Weight in the Financial Centers of the World 


ATLANTA BRANCH 
1013 Fourth National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice President. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


along the line of the 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 


—jN— 


TEXAS AND LOUISIANA 
For Location of Cotton Mills 


The Texas and Pacific Railway serves a number of the 
most important cotton centers of Texas and Louisiana 
and traverses the principal cotton producing counties of 


wie z= | North Texas and Louisiana. 
=a rh | The State of Texas has only nineteen cotton mills in 
y 


operation, and is the largest cotton producing State jn 
the Union. 












ATLANTA’S NEW MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL 
POPULAR PRICED 


HOTEL CECIL 


COFFEE SHOP—ROOF GARDEN 



























The erection of new mills is being considered by 
several communities. There is an opportunity for ex- 
perienced mill men to be associated with the manage- 
ment of these enterprises, if stock is taken. 
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RATES PER DAY, EUROPEAN PLAN 
ONE peasen TWO PERSONS 
ROOMS AND ye t§ "8 









For particulars, address, 


FRANK J. BURKE, 


Land and Industrial Commissioner, 














AND BATH TWIN BE . 
7 ROOMS AND BATH TWIN BEDS 00 
H. R. and C. R. CANNON, a! 
J. F. deJARNETTE, 
OPERATING 


GEORGIAN HOTEL TERMINAL HOTEL 
ATHENS, GA. - ATLANTA, GA. 












DALLAS, 








RATES: | 
DISPLAYED. 


ments using bold-face type or other- 
wise displayed, $2.00 per inch per 
| insertion. 


| ‘*For Sale’’ and all other advertise- 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 





WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted’’ 8 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum charge 
50 cents. Payable in advance, 


**Positions Open’’ and other undis- 
played advertisements, 4 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received | 
in our care, allow four words for 
bow address.) | 








New and Second Hand | 
ENGINES | 


| 


|| Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve | 


BOILERS | 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 





Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 





| 


| | WOOD WORKING 





| Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 





| 
} 
| ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


| AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


| FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
} Philadelphia, . 





Pennsylvania 








COTTON 








Well 
House open to represent shippers 


| 
} 
| 
established Manchester | 
| 


of Low Grade Cotton, Cotton 
Pickings and Linters, on commis- 
sion basis. First class references, | 


| “Z. K. 308,” c/o Deacon's, Lead- ] 
enhall St., London, England. 








*,@¢ 
Position Wanted 
Mechanical Engineering graduate, 
24, experienced in Engineering Work 
|| pertaining to cotton mills, desires per- 
||} pament position as Engineering Assist- | 
ant to Superintendent or Chief Engi- 


neer. Southern mill preferred. Avail- 
able January Ist. Address M. E., care 





COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. | 
L- ' 
WANTED—Position as Yarn Mill Superin- 
tendent. I have had over eight years’ expe- 


rience as overseer of carding with one con- 
cern, and am thoroughly familiar with spin- 
ning, but I would like to have a position as 
superintendent. I have finished a textile 
course with the International Schools. Ad- 
dress Box ©, care COTTON. 
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| FOR SAL 


| 
The following machinery, all in good || 


| condition, will be for sale by February || 


||} 1st. Can be inspected while running up |) 
to that time. | 
| 16—(12 Gang) No. 50 Universal Doub- || 
lers—Total Spindles 204—Equipped | 
1 for 3 ply. 
2—(New) No. 160 Doublers—50 Spin- 
} dles each—Equipped for 5 ply. 
| 6—Universal Winding Super Cone Ma- | 
chines Model 80—Total Spindles 72. | 
1—Foster Cone Winder Model 30—100 | 
| Spindles. 
|14—Fine Twisters, 264 Spindles each— 
i] 2” ring, 3’ gauge, band driven—8 of 
these can be used for wet twist. 
18—Draper Twisters, 100 Spindles each 
| —4%" ring, 5%’ gauge, band driv- 
en. 8000 New Spools for same. 
12—Jack Speeders, 224 Spindles each. 
Self Balanced Rail 6 x 2%; 4%” 
| Space. 
For appointment to see this Machinery 
Write 


Utica Spinning Company, Inc. 
Utica, New York 











WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
I have had experience as master mechanic and 
chief engineer in some of the more prominent 
cotton mills of the South, extending over a 
period of a number of years. Can furnish 
best of references as to ability, character, etc. 
Shall be glad to hear from any mills inter- 
ester. Address Box D, care COTTON. 














new equipment. 








Grant Bldg., 





Do You Want to Sell It? 


Probably you, like many other mills, have some 
equipment or machinery which you have taken out, 
or are thinking of taking out and replacing with 


Why not dispose of this second-hand equipment at 
a profit? COTTON is read by thousands of Cotton 
Mills that are hardly touched by Northern journals. 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand Equipment 


to these mills through advertising in the Classified 
Advertising Section of COTTON. Such advertising 
produces results at small cost—why not try it out 
and get that second-hand equipment off your hands 
in a profitable way? Tell us what you have for sale 
and let us insert an advertisement for you. 


COTTON 








Atlanta, Ga. 
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MACHINERY BARGAINS 


for Textile Mills 


The Nashville Industrial Corporation, purchasers of the $87,000,000 Old Hickory Pow- 


der Plant, has released a large amount of machinery for immediate sale, a large portion of 
which is very desirable for use in textile plants. None of this equipment was in use over 
90 days, and while in practically new condition it is offered at second-hand prices. 


Special Bulletins covering various kinds of equipment will be sent on request. 


PUMPS. . 


8—14-in. Worthington Class B, double suction, 8500 
G.P.M. at 152 ft. head, at 1170 R.P.M., direct con- 
nected to 300 hp. G.E., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt 
motors. 

4—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 7500 G.P.M. at 130 ft. 
heat at 1760 R.P.M., direct connected to 300 h.p. 
General Electric, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 

2—10-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 3750 G.P.M. at 130- 
ft. head at 1765 R.P.M., direct connected to 150 h.p. 
Westinghouse 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 


6—16-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 8500 G.P.M. at 90- 
ft. head, direct connected to Type L, 300 hp., 
2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 


6—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 6500 G.P.M. at 150-ft. 
head, 8100 G.P.M. at 90-ft. head, direct connected 
to 300 h.p. 2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 
1—20 x 12 x 16 Worthington duplex Underwriters fire 
pump, 1500 G.P.M., 100 lb. pressure. 
200—New and used simplex and duplex, steam driven, 
Worthington pumps, 4%4x3%x4, 5%x4%x5, 6x4x6, 
7%x4%x10, 6x2%x6. 
100—New and used belted 2%”, 3”, 5”, 5”, and 6” centri- 
fugal pumps. 
Bulletin No. 8 gives complete specifications of all 


Pumps. 
BLOWERS. 


2—18-in. Type C. American Electric Exhaust Fans. 

10—18-in Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans. 

6—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 
Motors. 

28—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, E. S. C. 
Motors. 

64—30-in. Buffalo. Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 
Motors. 

ine ~~ gga: Electric Exhaust Fans, Sprague Mo- 

ors. 

5—No. 1 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors 

4—No. 2 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 

4—No. 3 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 

15—No. 4 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 

All the above equipped with standard A.C. Motors. 


A few of the many offerings: 





Write for Catalogues. 


BLOWERS—continued. 


5—No. 3 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
10—No. 4% Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
25—No. 6 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
15—No. 7 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
1—No. 9 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fan. 
10—No. 4 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
5—No. 5 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
2—No. 6 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
5—No. 8 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
10—No. 1 Low Pressure Gas Exhausters. 
10—30-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters. 
25—50-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters. 
10—No. 4 24-in. Buffalo Steel Pressure Blowers. 
7—Roots Style D, High Pressure Type Blowers, capac- 
ity 890 cu. ft. per minute. 
ne Blowers, capacity 3,200 cu. ft. per min- 
ute. 
sone for Bulletin No. 11 giving complete specifica- 
ions. 


TRANSMISSION. 


Thousands of pulleys, including pressed steel, split 
cast iron and solid cast iron, ranging in diameter from 
6 to 56 inches, and in width from 2 to 32 inches, are jn- 
cluded with the material at Old Hickory. 

Also hundreds of tons of cold rolled shafting up to 
six inches in diameter, pillow blocks, drop hangers, 
ring-oiling, capillary and standard bearings, flange —_ 
lings, ribbed couplings, grim death couplings, wall brack- 
ets, floor stands, pillow block frames, friction clutches, 
cut-off couplings, sleeves, collars, etc. 

We can supply complete line shafts or any transmis- 
sion equipment needed. Write for Bulletin No. 15. 


TANKS. 


1500—New and used steel Tanks, small sizes. Mixing 
tanks, storage tanks, boiling tanks, pressure tanks, 
and open tanks. 

2000—Wood tanks. All sizes. 
Hydro-Extractors, Cotton Washers and Dryers, 
Mixing Pickers, Rinsers, etc. 

Electrical Supplies of all kinds. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


: JACKSONVILLE, TENN. 
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ACETYLENE GAS. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply 


Co. 
Oxyeld Acetylene Co, 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 
RAT 


(See Welding Apparatus.) 


ACIDS. 
(See Dysestuff and Chemicals.) 


ACCOUNTANTS. 
American Audit Co. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


ADDING MACHINES. 
Monroe Calc. Mch. Co. 


AERATING AND CLEANING 
MACHINE. 
Murray Company, The. 


AIR WASHERS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressors.) 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


ALBONE. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co. 


ALKALIES, 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.; 


ALUM. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


ANILINE COLORS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ANTI-CHLORINE. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ANTI-CHLORINE ACID - 
ERATOR. — 
Macomb Machine Co. 


APRONS—RUB. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


ARCHITECTS AND - 
NEERS, vasa 
Lockwood, Greene & Co 
Robert & Co. ' 
Sirrine, J. E 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 
Thompson & Binger, Inc. 


ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co, 


ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
(See Coal Handling Machin- 
ery.) 
ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 
ASPIRATORS. 
Belger Co. 
AUDITORS AND AC - 
Ante COUNT 


American Audit Co. 

Ernst & Ernst, 
AUTO TRUCKS. 

(See Trucks—Auto.) 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLER 
(TEMPERATURE). , 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 


AUTOMATIC Loom 
MENTS. ATTACH- 


(See Loom Attachments.) 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS 
: COTTON. -_ 
srooks & Dox Fr 
ene Bros, isc 
*hiladelphia Drying Mc} ‘0 
Proctor & Schwarts, ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Smith & Furbush Mch, Co 
Whitin Mch. Works, i 


AUTOMATIC SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


AUTOMOBILES. 
White Co. 


BACKWASHERS. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


BAROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 


BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 


BALE BAND BUCKLES. 
(See Box Strapping & Buck- 
les.) 


BALE OPENERS. 
(See Openers.) 

BALING MACHINES. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros. 
Lord Bros. 
Rex Eng’g Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BALING PRESSES. 

(See Presses.) 

BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 


BANDS. 
(See Tapes.) 


BANDS (HOSIERY LABELS 
AND STICKERS). 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 


BANKS. 
National Shawmut Bank. 


BARRELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


BASKETS—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
BATH CABINET—SHOWER. 
Crane Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co 


BATTERIES (ELEC.) 
(See Storage Batteries.) 


BEAMS. 
Allen Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
BEAM DYEING MACHINES. 
Brandwood, John 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 
BEAM HEADS. 
Allen Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and Warping 
Machinery.) 
BEARINGS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
U SS. Ball Bearing Co. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 
BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 
AND RUBBER). 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, I. b 
BELTING—CHAIN. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 
es i (ROUND—LEATH- 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
BELTING—ROPE. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 
BELT CONVEYORS. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BELT DRESSING. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


BELT LACING. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


BELT TIGHTENERS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Rhoads & Sons, J 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


BENCH DRAWERS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


BENCH LEGS (PRESSED 
STEEL). 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 
GROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment.) 


BLEACHERIES. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and 
Finishers.) 


BLEACHING KIERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry, Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing. Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery.) 


BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS. 

Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


BOARDS—FIBRE, 
Keystone Fibre Co. 


BOARDS—FORM. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


BOBBINS. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co, 
Lestershire Srool & Bobbin Co. 
Parker Co., Walter I. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 
Tl. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


BOBBIN HEADS. 
Allen Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 


BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 
Crempton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


BOILERS. 
Casey-Hedges Co 
Cole Mfg. Co.. R. D 
International Engineering 
Wks., Ine. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8S. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 
FICATION. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 


BOILER ROOM FITTINGS AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Casey-Hedges Co. 
Crane Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
International Engineering Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 


BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 


(See Grates and Stokers.) 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. 
Monroe Cale. Mch. Co. 


BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 
BUCKLES. 
(See Banding Straps and 
Buckles.) 


BOXES—MILL. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Walke Box Co. 


BOXES—PACKING. 
(See Packing Boxes.) 


BRAID. 
(See Tapes.) 


BRAZING. 
(See Welding.) 


BRICK (PAVING AND FLOOR) 
National Paving Brick Co. 


BROKERS—COTTON. 
(See Cotton Dealers & Brok- 
ers.) 
BROKERS—STOCK. 
(See Stocks and Bonds.) 
BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 
BROOMS—REFILLABLE. 
Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co. 


BRUSHES—WMILL, 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 
BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND 
GRAB 


Link-Belt Company. 


BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 
BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 
Truscon Steel Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Rarrett Co., The 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 
Dufur & Co. 
Hough Shade Corp. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
National Paving Brick Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Walker Electric & Pib. Co 
Ware Paint Co. 
BURR PICKERS. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
BUSHINGS. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
BUSINESS METHODS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 
CALCULATING MACHINES. 
Monroe Calculating Mch, Co. 
CALENDERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Monaghan, Jas. F. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Calender.) 
CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 
TELEPHONE. 
Carter Electric Co. 
CAMLESS DETACHING DE- 
VICES. 


Belger Co. 
CANS—ROVING. 

Keystone Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
CANS (DRYING). 

(See Drying Equipment.) 


CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE 
(See Trucks.) 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY 
Grinnell Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma 

chine Co. 
Macomb Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. (© 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co., C. G 
Textile Finishing Mchry. © 
Tolhurst Mch. Works. 


CARDING MACHINERY ANC 
SUPPLIES. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Southern Spindle & Flyer € 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD CLOTHING. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer © 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD FEEDS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARPET MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Uo. 


CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


CARRIER SYSTEM. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machry. Co 


CASES—WOODEN. 
(See Boxes.) 


CASTINGS. 
Briggs, Shaffner Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 


CAUSTIC SODA. 


(See Bleaching Materials.) 
CEMENT. 
Diste Portland Cement Co. 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


CEMENT AND BRICK COAT- 
ING. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Hockaday Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


Ine. 
Ware Paint Co. 


CENTRAL STATION (ELEC- 
TRIC). 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co 
Tennessee Power Co. 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


CHAIN DRIVES. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 
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No-Waste 
“sae’” SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


Mill Receptacles. 




































































Waste Baskets Sizes Styles 
Taper Baskets 9”-10"-11”-12"-14”-18" 
Oval Cans diameters Polished 
Elliptical Cang and Steel 
ow s or 
up to 45” high Rolled Fibre 
Top Rims s 
NO Rings Hard Fibre 
- BEADED MILL BARRELS 
> joi ts, 
is securely Plain Fibre 
r to 
0 and 
Rivets Hard Fibre 
c Shells. NEW PATTERN 
: 3 Steel Clad 
~ Trucks and Boxes 
STANDARD FIBRE CO. Combination 
Somerville, Massachusetts Doffing Cars 










A Happy New Year 







is starting for all who use 


SAVOGRAN 


Its reputation is built on results. 





J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular 
Boilers, High Grade Stationary 
Steam Engines, Tanks, Stacks, 
Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought 
Iron Works. 








A real cleaner for mills. 












‘Ask Your Supply House.”’ 


















INDIA ALKALI WORKS 


Established since 1875 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC. 

Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 


CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mill.) 


CHECK STRAPS. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 
Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


CHEMICALS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


CHLORINE GAS. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CLEANING AND AERATING 
MACHINE FOR COTTON. 
Murray Company, The. 


CLEARER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 
(See Counters.) 


CLOCKS (TIME). 
Silberberg, Mortimer J. 


CLOCKS—WATCH MAN. 


Foxboro Co., Inc, 


CLOSETS—WATER. 
(See Toilets.) 


CLOTH—RO! LER, CLEARER, 
SLASHER, 
Philadelph.a Feit Co. 


CLOTH CUTTERS. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co, 
Wildman Mtg. Co. 


CLOTH REELS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY, 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 

Co, 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co, 
Grinnell t+ 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 
Williams Co. J. H. 
Wildman Mfg. Co, 


CLOTH SHRINKING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


CLOTH TESTERS. 
Scott Co., Henry L. 


CLOTH WINDERS. 
(See Winders.) 


CLUTCHES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co 
Cresson-Morris Co, 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company, 
Mason, Volney W. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


CLUTCH LININGS. 


Carlye-Johnson Mch. Co. 
COAL AND ASH HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 


Godfrey Conveyor Co, 
Link-Belt Company, 


COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS 
(See Disinfectants.) 


cocks. 
(See Valves.) 


COLOR PAILS. 
(See Buckets—Mill.) 


COMB APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


COMBERS AND COMBER SuUP- 
PLIES. 
Belger Co. 
Foster Machine Co, 
U. 8. Bubvbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS, 

(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 


COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 
ETC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. — 
(See Brushes—Motor and Gen- 
erator.) 
CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


CONDUITS, 
_ (See Elec. Machinery & Sup- 
plies.) 
CONE (KNITTING YARN). 
Foster Mch. Co. 


CONE WINDING MACIHNE. 


(See Winding Machinery.) 
CONNECTORS—F RANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
(See Architccts and Engineers) 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Foundation Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 
Thompson & Binger, Inc. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


CONTRACTORS—ELEC- 
TRICAL. 
(See Electrical Engineers.) 
CONTRACTORS (HEATING & 
PLUMBING.) 
Walker Electric & Plb. Co. 


CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
—TEMPERATURE. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


CONVEYORS—BELT. 


(See Belt Conveyors.) 


CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
American Supply Co. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 

Cresson-Morris Co, 

Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Mason, Volney W. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Renold, Hans. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

CONVEYORS—PORTABLE, 
Link-Belt Co. 

COOLERS. 

(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 

COOLERS—WATER. 

(See Water Coolers.) 

COOLING AND CONDITIONING 

MACHINES. 
Grinnell Co. 


COOLING TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


COPPER STAMPS AND STEN- 
CILS. 


(See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) 


CORDAGE MACHINERY. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


COST SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


COTTON CLEANING AND 

AERATING MACHINE. 

.Murray Company, The. 

COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Bliss, Fabyan & Co, 

Boger & Crawford. 

Callaway Mills. 

Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc, 

Cooper & Griffin, 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co, 

Lane & Co., J. H. 

Southern Yarn Co. 

Tolar & Tart. 

Weimar Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 
Beer & Co.. H. & B. 
Cooper & Griffin, 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Allen Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
Co. 
Auto Creel Corp 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Belger Co. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Durant Mfg. Co. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Firsching Co., J. A 

Fletcher Works. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Grinnell Co, 

Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 


Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co, 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Stafford Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing 


Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 
Universal Winding Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


COTTON STORAGE WARE- 
HOUSE 


Piedmont Bonded Warehouse & 
Compress Co. 


COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 
Foster Mch Co, 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


COTTON YARN MILLS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, ETC. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Foxboro Co. 


COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 
COUPLING—SHAFT, 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
COVERING—ROLLER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Philadeiphia Felt Co. 
CRANES. 
(See Hoists.) 
CRAYONS. 
Lowell Crayon Co, 
CREELS 
Auto Creel Corp. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Warp Compressing Co. 
CREOSOTED FLOORING, 
BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CULVERTS. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
CUTS FOR PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 
CUTTERS—CLOTH. 
(See Cloth Cutters.) 
CUTTERS—THREAD. 
(See Thread Cutters.) 
DELIVERY CASES. 
(See Boxes—Packing.) 
DESKS—FACTORY. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
DEXTRINES. 
See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
DIAL SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 
DIES—STEEL. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
DIE STOCKS. 
(See Pipe Threaders.) 
DISINFECTANTS. 
Barrett Co., The. 
DOBBY CHAINS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works, 
DOBBY CARDS, 
Jacobs Mfz. Co., E. H. 
DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
DOFFING CARS. 
(See Cars.) 


Machinery 


CDOORS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


DOUBLING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros, 


DRAWINGS AND ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co. 


DRAINAGE ENGINEERS. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Electric Machinery.) 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 


DROP WIRES. 
.Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


DRYING APPARATUS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co, 
Grinnell Co, 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


DRYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


DRYING MACHINERY AND 

EQUIPMENT. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Co, 

Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 

Grinnell Co, 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp, C. G. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DUST COLLECTORS. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 


DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS, 
American Yarn & Proccssing 
Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
United Piece Dye Wks. 
DYEING, BLEACHING, FIN- 
ISHING AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQuUIP- 
MENT. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co 
Brandwood, John. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
E-ectro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Firsching. J. A, 
Fletcher Works. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Grinnell Co, 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
— Dyeing Mch. 
0. 
Macomb Machine Co, 
Monaghan, Jas. F. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The, 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 
DYEING MACHINES (PACK. 
AGE AND SPOOL). | - 
Brandwood, John. 
Franklin Process Co, 


DYE STICKS, 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co, 
DYE VATS AND TUBS. 

(See Tanks or Bleaching Kiers) 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMI- 
CALS. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Central Dyestuff & Chemical 


Co. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
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Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemical 
Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Rohm & Hass Co, 

Sandoz Chemical Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A, E. 

Stein, Hall & Co, 

Surpass Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products Cory 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


EFFICIENCY ENGINEERS. 
Sherman Service, Inc. 


ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND FiT- 

TINGS. 

(See Eleetrical Machinery and 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS. 


(See Motors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Eleciric.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENG). 
NEERS. 
(See Illuminating Engineers.) 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Blake Eectric Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Federal Electric Co. 
General Electrie Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Walker Electric & Plibg, Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC POWER, 
(See Power.) 
ELECTRIC PRESSES 
PRESSURE). 
Rex Eng’g Corp, 


ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 
TRUCKS. 


(HIGH 


(See Tractors and 
Electric.) 


ELECTROTYPES. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Collins, J. D. 


ELEVATORS, 
Link-Belt Company. 


ENAMELED IRON AND GLASS 
FOR TEXTILE MACHRY. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
ENAMEL—MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 


ENGINEERS—MILL. 
.(See Architects.) 
ENGINES—OIL, GAS AND 
GASOLINE. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank, 
ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Casey-Hedges Co, 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
ETCHING—(PRINTING). 
Jacobs & Co. 
ENGRAVING AND CUTS. 
Jacobs & Co. 
EXPORTERS—COTTON. 
(See Brokers.) 
EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 
American Laundry Mehry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FACTORY DESKS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng'g 
Co, 


Trucks— 
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SPUR-CAP SHELLS winger 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP’N., 


Pat. Applied for EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


FEATHERBOARD cin Re 


LIGHT AND STRONG. IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. 


Mor5chead Better 
) ~BacktoBoiler=— . 
SYSTEM Drainage 


You are assured better drainage and de- 
creased fuel costs with the Morehead Back-to- 
Boiler System draining your steam heated 
equipment and returning the condensation di- 
rect to your boilers. 


Morehead Manufacturing Company 


Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan. 


CORTRIG 


METAL SHINGL 


Why hand-dipped shingles are better 


After being cut and stamped out of tin plate 


January, 1923. 






























“JACOBS” XXCY DOLL PICKER 













} 
i COTTON LOOM SIZE AND DUCK LOOM SIZE 

Only pure oak bark tanned leather is used in this quality of picker, and it is treated by a 
secret process, giving a maximum of resiliency in the cushion or body where the shuttle 
1 strikes, which, it can be readily seen, represents the vital point of value in a loom picker. 
| 












The construction of this picker commends itself strongly. We should like to send all 
the samples you can use, 










A Complete Line of ‘‘Jacobs” Loom Supplies Carried in Stock by ail the 
Largest Supply Houses. 


E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DANIELSON, CONN. 
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The American Audit Co. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ. C. P. A., Pres. 

H. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres. A. F. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Secy, & Tras, | 

NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

83rd St. and 5th Ave., (Waldorf-Astoria). 

ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Bldg. 

CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 

BOSTON—P. O. Square Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA—Colonial Trust Bldg. 

BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 

MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 

SCRANTON—County Bank Bldg. 

WILKES BARRE, PA.—Odd Fellows Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Herman W. Hellman Bldg. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—American National Bank Bldg. 

LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St., Bank. 

Specialties in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 

ATLANTA BRANCH 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President 


























the shingles are dipped in a size bath receiving 






a heavy coating on both sides and on all edges. 
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F Avy Steer >» BALING PRESSES 
CONOM y ALLSIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES |] 
LARGEST LINE BUILT LN USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr iC ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 






PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.8.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA,. 







FACTORY & INDUSTRIAL 
SITES. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Tennessee Power Co. 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


FANS—ELECTRIC. 
Bayley Mfg. Co 
Buckeye Blower Co. 

Carter ged > 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 


AND EXHAUST. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 


tems.) 


FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Belt Fasteners.) 


FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 


FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 


FELT CLOTH FOR ROLLS. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


FELTING MACHINERY. 


Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 


NCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
—— Post Tron Works. 


Knapp Fence Co. 


FENCE POSTS—CREOSOTED 


PINE. 3 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


ING—CAP AND WARP. 
. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FILLING STATION PUMPS. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 


FILTERS—WATER. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


FILTERS—OIL REMOVAL. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


FILTERS (ALUM). 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 


FINISHING. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 


ishers.) 


FINISHING, BLEACHING AND 

SIZING MATERIALS, 

Arnold, Hofman & Co. 

Barrett Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Central Dyestuff & Chemical 
Co, 


Ciba Co., Inc, 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Co. 
Ferd Co., J. B. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc, B. P. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical 


Co, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L, 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Stein, Hall & Co, 
United Chemical Products 
Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 


Lupton Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Co, 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Grinnell Co. 


FIRE HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


FLAX SPINNING. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


FLOORING LUMBER. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FLOORING (TILE & BRICK). 
National Paving Brick Co. 


FLOORING—WOOD BLOCKS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
American Scrubbing Equipment 
Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING POW- 
DERS. 
(See Scrubbing Powders.) 


FLOOR SWEEPS, 
(See Brushes.) 


FLUTED ROLLS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Sons, J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Mach.ne Works. 


FLYERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FOUNDERS. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Wks. 


FOUNTAINS—DRINKING, 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 


FURNITURE—MILL. 
Allen Oo, 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


FUSES—ELECTRIC. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Federal Electric Co. 


GARNETT MACHINES. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 


GAS ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 


GASOLINE PUMPS AND 
STORAGE TANKS, 
Bowser & Co., 8S. F. 


GAUGE (YARN ULEANER). 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 


GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE, 
ETC 


Foxboro Co., Ine, 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


GAUGE—OIL. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


GAUGES—WATER. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

GEARS—SILENT. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co, 
Renold, Hans. 


GEAR CUTTING AND CUT- 
TERS. 
m-Morris Co, 


Cresso: 
GEAR PULLERS. 
General Electric Co, 


GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


GLASSWARE AND DISHES. 
(See Dishes.) 


GOVERNORS—PU MP. 
General Electric Co. 


GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst, 


GRAPHITE. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 


GRATES—BOILER. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
International Eng, Works. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mech. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


GRATES—MECHANICAL, 
(See Stokers.) 


GREASE. 
(See Lubricants.) 


GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 


GRINDER—CARD, CYLINDER, 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 
N 


eT. 
(See Card Grinding Machin- 
ery.) 

GUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
GUARDS — MACHINE, SKY- 
LIGHT, WINDOW, ETC. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Knapp Fence Co, 


Jos. 


GUIDES—THREAD. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co, 
Palmer Co., L. E 


GUMS, 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 


terials.) 
HALF TONES—PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 


HANGERS. 

(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
HANK CLOCKS. 

(See Counters.) 


HARDWARE—BUILDING. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


HARNESS—LOOM, 

American Supply Co. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Emmons Loom Harness C8. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

—— Loom Reed & Harness 


HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 
Allen Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
HEATERS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 
HEATING & PLUMBING CON- 
TRACTORS. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 
HEDDLES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
HEDDLE FRAMES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J, H. 
HOISTS. 
Chisholm Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Morse Chain Co. 
HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
HOSE—FIRE. 
Collins, J. D. 


HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
ERY. _ 


Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Franklin Process Co. 
pee Drying Mchry. 


HOSIERY FORMS. 
(See Drying Forms.) 
HOSIERY LABELS, 
STICKERS, ETC, 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 
HOSIERY PACKING, 
Kirby-Cogeshal! Co, 

HOSIERY YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


BANDS, 








HOTELS. 
Hotel Cecil. 
Hotel Martinique, 
Hotel Tuller. 


HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

Grinnell Co. 

Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 

Parks-Cramer Co, 

HUMIDIFYING INDICATING 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

HYDGRODEIKS. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

HYGROMETERS. 

Foxboro Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 
(See Turbines—Hydraulic.) 

HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 

(See Extractors.) 

ICE MACHINES. 

Miles Refrigerating Co, 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 
Curtis, Paul W. 

Huntington & Guerry. 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 

INDICATING AND RECORD- 

ING INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERMOMETERS. 

Durant Mfg. Co. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

General Electric Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

INDIGO. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

INDUSTRIAL SITES. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Tennessee Power Co. 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 


INDUSTRIAL COORDINATION 
SERVICE. 


Sherman Service, 


INJECTORS. 
Lunkeheimer Co. 


INK—STENCIL AND MARK- 
ING. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
IRON WORK—ORNAMENTAL, 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Dufur & Co. 

Knapp Fence Co. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co, 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
JACK SPOOLS. 
(See Spools.) 
JACQUARDS, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
KETTLES—SIZE, 
(See Size Kettles.) 
KETTLES—SODA, 
“ene Iron Works & Supply 
so. 
KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
KNIT GOODS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washere—Cloth.) 
KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Brinton Co., H, 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Torrington Co. 
Trump Bros. Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES. 
Torrington Co. 
LABELS FOR HOSIERY, 
BOXES, ETC. 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
LACING—BELT. 
(See Belt Lacing.) 


LAMPS—INCANDESCENT 
ARG AND 


Carter Electric Co. 

Cooper Hewett Electric Co. 

Curtis, Paul W. 

Cutter Works. George. 

— Electric Co, 
vanhoe-Regeut Works q 
E. Co. «¢ 


Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, 


Ine. 
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mes - <sigemommiienend LOCK- 
(See Eleetric Lamp Guards.) 


LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Carter E.ectric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electrie Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G. 
E. Co. 


Walker Electric & Pibg. Ce. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


LAPPERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mchry, Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


LAVATORIES, 
Crane Co, 


Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 
Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos, A, 


LEATHER BELTING. 
(See Belting.) 


LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Williams & Sons, 1. B. 
LIGHTS—FLOOD. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Illuminaung Engineers.) 


LINEN YARNS. 
(See Yarns Linen.) 


LINK BELTING, 
(See Belting—Link.) 


LINTERS, 
(See Waste Dealers.) 


LIQUID, CHLORINE. 
(See Chlorine.) 
LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK, 
Link-Belt Company. 
LOCKERS—METAL, 
Collins, J. D. 
Lupton Sons Co., David. 


Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
metatanes Equip. & Eng’s. 
0. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Sanymetal Products Co. 
LOGWOUD EXTRACT. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
LOOMS. 

Compton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 

Draper Corporation, 

Fletcher Works. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co, 

Saco-Loweil shops, 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Stafford Co, 


LOOM ATTACHMENTS—A 
MATIC, er 


Draper Corporation, 
Hopedale Mfg. Co, 
LOOM HARNESS, 

(See Harness.) 
LOOP PICKERS, 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


LUBRICANTS. 

D-A Lubricant Co, 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos, 

Lamson Oi! Co., Ite, 

a eae | Co, 

» ee . J. Lub 

Tense On ricant Co 
LUBRICATORS, 

Bowser & Co., 8. F, 

Lunkenheimer Co, 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUG STRAPS, 

(See Straps—Lug.) 
LUMBER, 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT. 

(See Restaurant.) 


MACHINE GUARDS, 
Anchor Post Iron Works, 
Knapp Fence Co, 


MACHINE TOOLS, 
(See Tools.) 
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1 This ‘Big Plant ‘. 
| Working For YOU 











and is always ready to supply 
| you with the best quality COT- 
TON HARNESS, MAIL HAR- 
NESS, SELVEDGE HARNESS, 
REEDS, SLASHER AND STRIK- 
ING COMBS, WARPER AND 
LIECE REEDS, BEAMER AND 
DRESSER HECKS, MENDING 
EYES, JACQUARD HEDDLES, 
ETC. 


























Remember, QUALITY is inbuilt in every | 
EMMONS Product that leaves our fac- | 
tory. 


Submit your requirements 
to us for prices. 











EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: GEO. F. BAHAN. | 
| 


EMMON S LOOM HARNESS 


AND REEDS 


















Make 1923 a Year of More Profits 


“REMOVOIL”? 


The Oil Stain Remover 











If you are not using “Removoil” to elim- 
inate the seconds in your mill, there is no 
better time than NOW to start on the road 
to reduced losses from this source. 


Just a few drops of “Removoil” on an oil 
stain, and with a little rubbing the oil stain 
vanishes. No trouble—does not injure the 
finest or most delicate fabrics. If the goods 
are going direct to the bleach, no rubbing is 





“Our Success Represents Confidence Won by Integrity.’’ 


necessary as the stain is removed in the 
bleach. 

Let “Removoil” effect the same savings in 
your mill that it is making in mills all over 
the country. 

We want to send you a trial order. We are 
sure you will be more than pleased with 
“Removoil.” 

May we hear from you? 






MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857. 


Boston, Mass. 
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MACHINISTS. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Cole Mfg. Uo., RB. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. : 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Works. 


MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 
INKS, ETC. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


MERCERIZED YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


MERCERIZERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ; : 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plant, Inc. 


MERCERIZED YARN. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Pro. Co. 
Boger & Crawford Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plant, Inc. 
United Piece Dye Wks. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY. . 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co. 


METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


METALS—PERFORATED. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


METERS—FLOW, AIR, GAS, 
ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. . 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc, 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


METERS—COUNTING. 
(See Counters.) 


MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


MILL ENGINEER. 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 


MIL. VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 


MILL “SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEC's. 
(See Supplies—Mill.) 


MILL WHITE PAINT 
(See- Paint.) 


MOPS. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co 


MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Films.) 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 
ELECTRIC. 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
General Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND | 
SUPPLIES. 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 


NEEDLES—KNITTING. 
Torrington Co. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUP- 
PLIES. 

Carter Electric Co, 
Jacobs & Co. 
Knapp Fence Co, 
Lupton’s Sens Co., David 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Bros, Typewriter Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
(See Partitions.) 


OIL—LUBRICATING. 
D-A Lubricant Co. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Lamson 0.1 Co., Ine. 
Masury-Young Co. 
Texas Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Inc. 


OIL ENGINES. 
(See Engines Oil.) 


OILS—FINISHING, 
(See Finishing and Sizinz 
Materials.) 


OIL CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 


OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


OIL SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


OIL STORAGE TANKS AND 


PUMPS. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 


OILING DEVICES. 
(See Lubricators.) 


ING MACHINERY—COT- 

OP ETON, WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Lord Bros. 

Murray Company, The. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. . 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. , 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


XIDIZING MACHINERY. 
OP nile. Drying Machinery Co. 


OXYGEN. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. Cs : 
Commercial Acetyene Supply 


Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


PACKING BOXES AND CASES 
—WOODEN. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Walke Box Co., Inc. 


PACKINGS. 
Jenkins Bros. 


PAINT. 
American Cement Paint Co. 


Barrett Co., The. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Hockaday Co. ‘ 

Johnson & Co., Oliver. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


Inc. 
Ware Paint Co. 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARDS. 
(See Switchboards.) 


PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


PARTITIONS—STEEL. AND 
WIRE. 
Anchor Post Tron Works. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 
PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Co, 


PICK COUNTERS. ] 
(See Counters.) 


PICKERS—CURLED HAIR. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


PICKERS—LEATHER. 
Bond Co., Chas, 
yarland Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


PICKER LOOPS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


PICKER STICKS. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


PICKING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


PINIONS. 
General Electric Co. 


PIPE—STEEL RIVETED. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 


PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Crane Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


PIPE DRAINAGE. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 


COTTON 
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PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


PIPING—COTTON. : 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
PIPING ENGINEERS. 
Grinnell Co. : 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 
PIPE BENDING. 
Grinnell Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
PIPING (POWER, PROCESS.) 
Grinnell Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 
EQUIPMENT. 


Crane Co. , 
Manufacturing Equip. & E:x’s. 


Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mtg. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
PLUMBING & HEATING CON- 
TRACTORS. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
PORCELAIN GUIDES. 

Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
PORTABLE CONVEYORS. 

(See Conveyors.) 
POSTS—FENCE (WOOD.) 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Tennessee Power Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Brown Co., A. & F. 

Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Grinnell Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Link-Belt_ Company. 

Morse Chain Co, 

Renold, Inc., Hans. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Skayef Ball Bear'ng Co 

Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 

U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 

Williams & Sons, I. B. 

Wood's Sons Co., T. B 
PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 

METAL WORK. 

(See Paints.) 

PRESSED STEEL. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

PRESSES. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Economy Baler Co. 

Logemann Bros. Co. 

Phila. Drying Mch. Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Rex Eng’g Corp. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co, 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Cc., The. 

PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regu'ators—Pressure.) 

PRINTERS (CLOTH). 

(See Dyers.) 
PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 


PRINTING EXTRACTORS— 
HYDRO. 
Tolhvrst Machine Works. 
PULLEYS, 


Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 


PULLEY COVERING. 

Williams & Sons, I. B. 
PUMP3. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bowser & Co., 8. F. 

Gou'ds Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Wa'sh & Weidner Boller Co., 

The. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
PUMPS—OIL. 

Bowser & Co., S. F. 

Lunkenheimer Co, 
PUMP VALVES. 

(See Valve Discs.) 
PYROMETERS. 

Foxboro Co. 

Tay'or Instrument Co. 
QUILLS. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


RAILWAYS. 
A. & W. P. Ry 
Central of Ga. Ry. 
Georgia Kaiiroaa, 
Southern Railway System, 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 


RAW STOCK DRYING SYS- 
TEMS. 
Brandwood, John. 


RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Service Recorder Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


REEDS. 
American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
Co, 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 
Co. 


REELS. 

Crompton & Knowes Loom 
Works. 

Draper Corporation. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. 
Saco-Lowe!l Shons. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


REFLECTORS—L4mps 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 


a eetrante LEV.’ 


Foxboro Co., Ine. 
Ceneral Electric Co. 


REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 
Fcxboro Co., {ne. 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument +o. 


REGULATORS—TEMPERA- 
TURE, 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 


REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY, ETC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co, 
General Machine Works, 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


RIBBERS. 
(See Knitting Machinery,) 


RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


RING TRAVELERS—STEEL 
AND BRONZE. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RINGS—SPINNING. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 


ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 


ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Lord Bros, 
Monaghan, Jas, F. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co, 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L, R. 


ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


ROLLS—STEEL. 
Allen Co. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Lord Bros, 
Monaghan, Jas. F. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co, 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 
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ROLLS (WOODEN). 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co, 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


ROLLER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 


ROLL TREATING CHEMICAL 
Korite Products, Inc. 


ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
Wardsworth, Howland & Co. 


ROOF AND CEMENT COATING. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett & Co, 

Hockaday Co. 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Wardsworth, Howland & Co. 
Ware Paint Co. 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION., 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


ROVING CANS. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


ROVING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
(See Stamps, ‘Stencils, Etc.) 


SALTS. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 


SANITARY PRODUCTS 
Crane Co. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


SASH-WINDOW—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Ce. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


SASH OPERATOR. 
Drouve Co., G. 


SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 


SCREENS—MOVING PICTURE. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORATED. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Knapp Fence Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 


SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 
American Scrubbing Equip. Co. 


SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
India Alkali Works. 
Waren Soap Mfg. Co. 


SCUTCHERS. 
Brooks & Doxey Co., Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLES. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchry, Co. 


SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 


SHADES (WINDOW). 
Hough Shade Corp. 
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Steel Shelving 
( Cupton 


INVESTMWENT VALUE 


PHILADELPHIA 






















= Factory Equipment 
From Warehouse Stocks 


David Lupton & Sons Co. 


Amber St. and Allegheney Ave. 


Philadelphia 


They carry our 
stamp of identifi- 
cation, 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Lincoln Building , Philadelphia, Pa. 























COTTON MILL REPAIRS 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
PRICES. YOU DON’T HAVE TO BUY. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 


AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T 


SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO 













he BANK 


that 1s closest 
tothe heart of 







New England Industry 


The 
NATIQNAL SHAWMUT BANK 


of Boston 






Briggs -Shaffner Company 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK 











Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 
INDUSTRIAL — AGRICULTURAL — MUNICIPAL — For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
RESIDENTIAL and kindred fibrous substances. 
A type tor every service. “Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 





Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 


Bulletins on request. and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. Needle Looms, etc. 


G 0 i : D & WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 
Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 

—_—_—>>=>||>>aBABIin >ESEa=aiaaAn9={SSSSSSSS eee 

\ 

































Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For Power Transmission 






Montreal Hans Reno.ip Inc. Toronto 


365 Broadway, N. Y. 
















a 
KEEP WATER OUT OF WOOD TO PREVENT ROTTING 












Properly used, Ware Weather Wood Preservative Paint is guaranteed to make or wood surface - and by Couette it bs , Pt coe wre = a —z 
na w cern. 

bem nue ee ae ee en ere ag Gluectans "Pal Paints, Bridge Paints, Roofing, Roofing Material and other 
Used and recommended by Inc anew. Plants and Cotton Mills for shingle roofs Ware Weather Products sinstadisiiaiameiiaraate 

ee A We Beddis WARE PAINT COMPANY, North Carolina, R. P. Ellis—South Carolina, H. N. 
9 ea Pw ge ES rr Beadipetea en ATLANTA, GA. Hunt; Florida and Cuba, R. P. Becht 

Ware Weather Wood Preservative Paint CW Ware Weather Metallic Elastic Paint 

For All Wooden Structures For All Metal Surjace 
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SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Grinnell Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Bal! Bearing Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 


SHELVING—SECTIONAL 
STEE 
Collins, : D. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 


Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SHINGLES—ASPHALT. 
Barrett Co. 


SHINGLES—METAL. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


SHINGLES—WOOD. 


Southern Cypress Mfg. Assn. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 


Collins, J. D. 

Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Lewis Oo., G. B. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Walke Box Co., Inc. 


SHOWER BATHS AND CABI- 
NET 


Crane Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymeta! Products Co. 


SHUTTLES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


SIGNS—ELECTRIC. 
Federal Electric Co, 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
SIREN. 


Federal Electric Co. 


SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 


SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 


Foxboro Co. 


SIZE KETTLES AND TANKS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers or Tanks.) 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


SKYLIGHTS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., H. W. 


SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 


Allen Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

Howard & Bullough 

Mosshere Pressed Steel Corp. 
Monaghan, Jas. F. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finisning Machinery 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


SLASHER HOODS. 
Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. 


SLASHER TAPE. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 


SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 


SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 
WARE. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. , 
Menufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


A, 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SLUBBERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SMOKE STACKS. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 


SOAP—TEXTLE. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co, 

Ciba Co., Inc. 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co. 

India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Lennig & Co., Chas. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 

Rohm & Hass Co. 

Sonnebern Sons. Inc., L. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products 
Corp. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SODA—TEXTILE, SODA ASH 
AND .BOILING. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Central Dyestuff & Chem. Co. 

Ciba Co., Inc. 

Ford Co., J. B. 

Grassel'i Chemical Co. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Lennig & Co., Chas. 

Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co. 

Rohm & Hass Co. 

Sonneborn Sons. Inc., L. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Prod. Corp. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS— 
FRANKEL. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SOLOZONE. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 
Co. 


SOLVENTS. 
(See Finishing.) 


SPEEDERS. 


Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Parker & Co., Walter . 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 


SPEEDOMETERS. 
(See Counters.) 


SPINDLES. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNERS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Southern Yarn Co. 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
or Machine Co., H. & 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Lord Bros, 

Schaum & Ubhlinger. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING RINGS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 

Lord B 


ros. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIAL- 
ISTS. 


American Textile Banding Co., 


Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Draper Corporation. 

Foster Mch, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co., 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


SPOOLER TENSIONING DE- 
VICE. 


Textile Specialty Co. 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 


Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Presced Steel Corp. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. 
Grinnell Co. 


SPRINKLER TANKS, 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 


SPUR CAP SHELLS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation 


STAMPS, STENCILES AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


STAND PIPES, 
(See Tanks.) 


STARCH AND GUMS. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Metz Co., H. A. 

Staley Co.. A. F. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Warren Soap Co. 


STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 


STEAM HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


STEAM PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 


STEAM SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


STEEL SHELVING, DOORS, 
pA pd PARTITIONS, 


Collins, J. D. 

Lupton & Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
aes Equip. & Eng’g 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


orenees AND STENCIL 
PERS. 
(Bes. Stamps and Stencils. ) 


STENCIL BRUSHES. 
(See Marking Pots and Brush- 
es.) 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


STICKS—PICKER. 
(See Picker Sticks.) 


STICKERS AND LABELS FOR 
HOSIERY, BOXES, ETC. 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 


STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mill.) 


STOP WATCHES. 
Service Recorder Co. 
Silberbeig, Mortimer J. 


STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


STOKERS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


STORAGE RACKS. 
(See Shelving.) 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE (COT- | 
N). 


Pisdent Bonded Warehouse & 
Compress Co, 


STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER HAR- 
NESS, ETC. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Co. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 
Hayes Loom Harness & Reed 


Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
STRAPPING. 
(See Leather Specialties or 
Check Straps.) 
STREET LIGHTING FIXTURES. 
Cutter Works, George. 


SULPHIDES. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 


tater * aah ACID GENER- 


Macomb Machine Co. 


SUPPLIES—GENERAL MILL. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Link-Belt Co, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Rhoads & Sons, EB, 
Williams & Sons, L B. 


SWITCHES—KNIFE-ELECTRIC. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse E'ec, & Mfg, Co. 
SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SYSTEMS (BUSINESS.) 
Ernst & Ernst. 
TABLES—MILL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
eee Equip. & Eng’g 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
TALLOW. 
(See Finishing Machinery.) 
TANKS—OIL, GASOLINE, 
PAINT, ETC. 
Bowser & Co., 8S. F. 


TANKS (ELEVATED.) 

Casey-Hedges Co. 

Cole ~y %. Co.. R. D. 

Godfrey Conveyor Co. 

Lombard Iron Works. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 
TANKS (SPRINKLER.) 

Cole Mfg. Co., D. 

Grinnell Co. 

Lombard Iron Works. 

Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 
TANKS tae ‘Some 

Cole Mfg. , R. 

Grinnell Co. | 

Godfrey Conveyor Co, 

Lombard Iron Works. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
TANKS (WOODEN.) 

Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co, 

Grinnell Co. 

Hightower Box & Tank Co, 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry, Co. 

or & Schwartz. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 
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TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Ublinger. 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textile Banding Co 
Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


TAPES—SPINNING AND 
TWISTING. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bandage and Tape Ma 
chinery.) 


TAPIOCA FLOUR. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TELEPHONE—CALLING SYS- 
TEM 


Carter ‘Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATORS 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Parks-Cramer Co, 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation. 


TENTERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


TENTER HOUSING & RECON- 
STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


TESTERS FOR YARN, FABRIC. 
CORD, ROPE, RUBBER, 
WIRE, ETC. 

Scott & Co., Henry L. 


TEXTILE CONSULTING ENGI- 
NEERS. 
Monaghan, Jas. F, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 
Foxboro Co, 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P, 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING AND INDEX, 
Foxboro Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P, 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOSTATS, 
Foxboro Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS, 
Draper Corporation. 


THREAD EXTRACTORS, 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros, 


bie GUIDES. 
tchell-Bissell Co, 
Paneer Co., The I, B 


TICKETS (RIDER). 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co, 


TILE & BRICK. 
National Paving Brick Co. 


TIMBER. 
(See Lumber.) 


TIME CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks.) 


TIERING MACHINES. 
Collins, J. D. 


TIES—BALING, 
(See Bale Ties.) 


TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
Fletcher Works. 


Warp Compressing Mch. Ca 


TOE STICKERS (HOSIERY). 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 


TOILETS. 
oan Co. 
undle-Spence Mfg. Co, 
Vogel Co., Jos. A - 
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Barber tape is of just the proper weight 
and construction to insure smooth, steady 
operation. They had to be perfect, or the 
name Barber would never have been put on 
them and the fact that they are preferred is 
proved by the fact that 90% of new tape drive 
cotton frames, put on the market in the past 
ten years have been equipped with Barber 
Tapes. 
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Shafts, Pulleys, 0 E § For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting B IL R Public Works. 
Packing, Lacing  ©$ jxme, Low Prices 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Re- 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


LOMBARD Foundry,Machine, Boiler 
Works,and Supply Store 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 










SOFT WATER - CLEAR WATER 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


1°) 
DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS 
LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS 
PRESSURE AND GRAVITY FILTERS 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. 
LEHIGHAVE. AT 4TH.ST. 
PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 











FILTER 





SOFTERER 


COTTON 


No Idle Spindles or Soft Bobbins When Barber Tape is Used 


ing. Write or wire for prices. 





Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 
Lowell, Mass. 






Barber Tapes have the quality of materi- 
als, quality of workmanship and a long es- 
tablished reputation to maintain that is as- 
surance to the country’s leading textile en- 
gineers that they are the best that can be 
secured. 












And Barber service is prompt and satisfy- 
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HARD-wW EAR . : 


AS = iR 


has about every advantage for 


TEXTILE MILL FLOORING 


Because of its “involved” grain it resists severe fric- 
tion for lots of profitable years, without slivering or 
splintering. Get all the facts. Write 


SOUTHERN Cypress Mrrs. ASSOCIATION 


805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 
805 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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TRADE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
Rockford, Ill. 















Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 
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TOILET PARTITIONS. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., David. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 

Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons (o., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equiy, 

Co. 


& Eng’s 


TOOL STANDS—STEEL. 


Lupton’s Bons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


TRACTORS—ELECTRIC, IN- 
DUSTRIAL. 


Collins, J. D. 


TRANSMISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission Ma 
chinery.) 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TRIPTODS. 
U. & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 


Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. 


TRUCKS—AUTO. 
White Co. 


TRUCKS, BASKETC, 


Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


TRUCKS—ELECTRIC—INTER. 
Gollins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—HAND AND ELE- 
VATING. 


Collins, J. D 


TRUCKS—INTER, ETC. 


Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Co. 


TUBS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


TUBING—METAL. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tub 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. C 


TURBINES—STEAM, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. (« 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co 


URINALS. 


Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. 
Vogel Co., 


Co. 
Jos. A. 


' 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 
CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 
CHECK, GATE, POP-SAFE- 


TY, ETC. 


Crane Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 
VARNISHES. 

Barrett Co. 

Hockaday Co. 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


Inc. 
Ware Paint Co. 


VATS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

General Electric Co. 
Grinnell Co. 

Houch Shade Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Sareent’s Sons Co.. C. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


VENTILATING & HEATING 


CONTRACTORS. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


VENTILATING WINDOW 
SHADES. 


Hough Shade Corp. 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 


Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. FE. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready-Built.) 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


WARE“ OUSE (COTTON STOR- 
AGE). 


Piedmont Ronded Warehouse & 
Compress Co. 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 


(See Buildings.) 


WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 


(See Doors and Hardware.) 
WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 


(See Trucks.) 


WARP COMPRESSING MA- 
CHINES. 


Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Auto Creel Corp. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Brandwood, John. 
Brooks & Doxey. Ltd 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch, Co, 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


Co. 


WASH BASINS. 


(See Lavatories.) 


WASHERS—CLOTH. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

ee Weldon Dyeing Mch. 


Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 
India Alkali Works. 


WASTE BINS—STEEL. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 


Brooks & Doxey. Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Lord Bros, 

Logemann Bros. 

Rex. Eng. Corp. 
Saco-Lowe!l Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


WATCHES (TIME & STOP.) 
Service Recorder Co. 
Silberberg Co., Mortimer J. 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 


(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 
Crane Co. 
Mpastnstoring Equip. & Eng’g 
Rundle-Srence Mfg. Co. 


Miles Refriverating Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


WASTE SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 
RIFIERS. 
American Water Softener Co. 


Norwood Eneineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 
Hurhes Specialty Well Drilling 
Sycdmor Pump & Well Co., Inc, 

. 

WATER TOWERS. 

(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


WATFRPROOFING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
©o., The. 


WEAVING, 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 


Bird-Potts Co., Inc, 
General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


= 


ELDING APPARATUS AND 
— 


Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
— Acetylene 


‘0. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


WELDING—JOB. 


Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Grinnell Co. 

Standard Gas Products Co. 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Crane Co. 

Cutter Works, George. 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
— Equip. & Eng’z 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sherma nService, Inc, 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WELL DRILLING. 
Hughes Specialty Well Drilling 
Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WHEELS—FIBRE. 


(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 


General Electric Co. 


WHIP HOISTS. 
Mason, Volney W. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


WHISTLES—ELECTRIC SIREN. 
Federal Electric Co. 


WHIZZERS. 


Fletcher Works. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks. 
Schaum & Uhiinger 


WINDERS. 


Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Firsching. J. A. 

Foster Mch, Co. 

Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co, 

Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
—STEEL, 


Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Supply 
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WINDOW SASH—STEEL. 


Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


David. 
WINDOW SHADES. 
Hough Shade Corp. 


WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 


WIRE FENCING, PARTITIONS 
& MACHINERY GUARDS 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Knapp Fence Co. 


WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 
WIRING CONDUITS AND FiT 
TINGS. 


(See Electric Machinery and 
Supplies. ) 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


woop, 
(See Lumber.) 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


WOOD BEAM HEADS. 
Allen Co. 


WwOUD BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases.) 


WOOD PRESERVER. 
American Cement Paint Co. 


Barrett Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 

Ware Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 


WOOD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


WwooD ROLLS. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


WwoOOoD TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H, W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works, 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc, 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Processing 


Co, 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills, Inc. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Florsehim, H. A. 
Gray Mfz. Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Myrtle Mil's. Inc, 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Southern Yern .Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Weimar Bros. 


YARN DEALERS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Commission Merchants and 

Dealers.) 


YARN ORYERS. 
(See Dryers.) 


YARN DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 


YARN TESTERS. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 
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MASONS Whip 


Wool, Cotton, Hay, Coffee, Hides, etc. 
ois Ss Either by Outrigger or Through 
Haichways. 


ROYAL WEAVING CO., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Volney W. Mason & Co. Nov. 3rd, 1922. 
Providence, R, I. 


|| Gentlemen: 


i 
| not be without it, 
HW] 


| buying your Whip Hoist, 


Regard.ng your Whip Hoist, we think this is the greatest thing out for 
loading and unloading cases or any kind of heavy merchandise. We would 


It is a labor-saving device and two men can handle most any kind of 


| heavy work, either loading or unloading, in a short time. 


The apparatus wants hardly any attention, and is ready to do its work 


| at any time. 


Any concern who can use anything of this sort will not make a mistake in 
Yours very truly, 
Dic. Jos. Ott /ML Royal Weaving Company 


VOLNEY W. MASON & CO. 


|| 1860 PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 1923 


PAUL W. CURTIS 
Chatta a,Tenn. 


TEXTILE WORK A SPECIALTY 


J. 0. Collins 
Sales & Eng’g. Co. 


STORAGE AND 
INDOOR 
TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
55% Luckie St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Equipment that will re- 
duce your storage and 
handling expenses. Tier- 
ing Machines, Electric 
and Hand Trucks, Over- 
head Carriers, Gravity 
and Power Conveyors of 

all kinds. 
Catalogs and full informa- 
tion furnished upon request 


~ WELL DRILLING | 


and DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been 
solving water problems satisfactorily 
for 25 years for textile mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., 
Richmond, Va. 


ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 
the cost of selling, making lower prices or 
better goods possible without sacrifice of the 
sellers’ profits. 


COTTON 


Elevated Tanks 
Boilers, Engines 
Castings 
Hosiery Dye 
Machines 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 


Newnan, Ga. 


ld 


_——,,... ai 
a ane 
mS ; 4 Li SA 


7) 


Our container equipment includes 100 
and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, 
and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Main office \BEast 41® Street New York Chicago office 1i So. La Salle St. 


Grrier Fngineering Grporation 


750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 
Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago New York 


AIR CONDITIONING 


(Manufactured Weather) 


HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 


We will be glad to tell you why and how nearly two 
hundred of the finest mills in the U. S. are making “Every 
day a good day” with. 


CARRIER EQUIPMENT 


HUGHES SPECIALTY 
WELL DRILLING CO. 


CHARLESTON ATLANTA 


Established 1865 


" ~ WIRE RAILINGS 


uu? WINDOW GUARDS 
Aik | ie WIRE CLOTH 
th all: Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ....... 266-R 
Alabama Power Co. ...... 19 
Aldrich Machine Works.... 268 
Allen Company ....... » e 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. — 10 
American Audit Co...281 and 287 
American Cement Paint Co.. 265 


American Laundry Machinery 


OB.. cencivigtttass each 269-R 
American Machine Co., H. & 

eR rn pee 211-R 
American Moistening Oo. ..207-R 


American Scrubbing Equip- 


fae ae eee 259 
American Supply Co. ..... 262 
American Textile Banding 

Ge ts bss ace fa) Suen ae 256-R 
American Water Softener Co 293 
American Yarn & Processing 

_ Se ret 277 
Anchor Post Iron Works .. .220-R 
Arkray Mills, Umc. ........ 274 
Arlington Cotton Mills 274 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 249 
Arrow Mills, Inc. ...... 274 
Atlanta Brush Co. ....... 260 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 

i éhatweuk as Sheewh so .242-R 
Atlanta Rubber Stamp & 

Stencil Works ......... 274 
Atlanta & West Point R. R.. 280 
Auto Creel Oorp. ........ 258 
Barber-Coleman Co....23 and 293 
Merver Bite, Oo. .....6... 293 
Barrett Co. .......20+.+..209-K 
Bayley Mfg. Co. ..... 265 
peer Oc., . & B...... 276 
rn ae a ee * 
Birmingham Slag Co. ..... * 
Bird-Potts Oo. ...... 270 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 275 
Boger & Crawford ..... 276 
Bond & Co., Chas. .........213-R 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ...... 25 
Bosson & Lane ....... 252 
Bowser & Co., S. F., Inc 41 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J.....256-R 
Brandwood, John ...... 56 
Briggs-Schafiner Co. 291 
Brinton Co., H. .... 264-R 
Brooks & Doxey (1920) Ltd. 18 
Buckeye Blower Co. 224-R 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H 

I I re a1 
Callaway Mills, Ine, 276 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co 68 
Carrier Engineering Corp 295 
Carter Electric Co. ....... 270 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co.... 274 
Casey-Hedges Co. ...... 272 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical 

Gis. Baele <ipaiituns whe «ta a 
Central of Georgia Railway. 34 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co... 273 
oo ee Se ee a 247 
Classified Opportunities 282—2s83 
Cocker Machine & Foundry 

OM paedbh File Winds dsb Vee 248 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. ...... 295 
ge AS tera 95 
Commercial Acetylene Sup} ly 

Oe. Grckantvsenns ...238-R 
Cooper- Hewitt Electric Co. . 
Cooper & Griffin ......... 279 
Corn Products Refining Co.. 52 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co 287 
Grane U6, oi. deen kOe < Sop se 14 
Cresson-Morris Co. ...... 270 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

WE: -snSkbee cack es 53 
Ourtis, Paul W. ....... 295 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 

Pa ore 271 
Cutter Werks, George 1 


COTTON 


D-A Lubricant Co, ........ * 
Ehawie, “Maser War ve sides ccs 9 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co... * 
Dixie Portland Cement Co.. 268 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. .259-R 
Dixon Orucible Co., Jos... .238-R 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. * 
Draper Corporation ....... 8 

puter & OO. sacvw es) 2% x 295 
Durant Mfg. Co. ee bao bie 262 
Eclipse Textile Devices ... 28 
Economy Baler Oo. ........-. 287 
Electric Smelting & Alumi- 

eee ea 251 
Electro Bleaching Gas Oo... 295 
Emmons Loom Harness Co.. 289 
Ernst & Ernst .......... 218-R 
Fafnir Bearing Co. ....... 6 
Fawcett, Hughes ......... 278 
Federal Electric Oo. ...... e 
Firshing Oo., J. A. .......242-R 
Fletcher Works .......... 53 
pe ere 274 
Visrsheim, FH. A. 2.05000. 274 
kL ee a rr ee 251 
Foster Machine Co. ...... 22 
Foundation Co., The ..... * 
Punbers Oe.) .idsceevens. 50 
Franklin Process Co. ..... 2 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp’n. 287 
Garland Mfg. Co. ....... (238-R 
General Electric Co. ...... * 
General Machine Works 262-R 
Georgia Railroad ......... 280 
Georgia Railway & Power 

Re er PO ee ee 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 272 
Goulds Mfg. Co. ........- 291 
Grasselli Chemical Co. ... 249 
Gray Mfg. Co. ...... 3 tas 
Greist Mfg. Co. ......-. 24 
Grinnell Oo. .se«-. * 
Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 

Gi a Sods oben ede otesde- 262 
Hemphill Co, ........-. 254-R 
Hightower Box & Tank Co 32 
Hockaday Co. ....... 36 
Hopedale Mfg. Oo. ....... > 257 
Hotel Oecil ....sece0. 281 
Hotel Tuller .....csce-e% 280 
Hough Shade Corp. .242-R 
Howard & Bullough Amer. 

Weak: 6. ha dicnc so o0s 211-R 
Hughes Specialty Well Drill- 

ene: DL xx bee Reo 3 295 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. * 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 46 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 269 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

conae bs eugibape nee 62 and 297 
India Alkali Works ...... 285 
international Eng’g Works. 12 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G. 

BO a cd oe ees oe bd 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 287 
Facows & Oe. ..csesescnes 58 
Jenkins Bros. ........ vce OB 
Johnson & Co., Oliver .... 38 
Jordan Mfg. Co. .......... 213-R 
Rall: Wile. Ge, .. ivied. Siac 54 
Keever Starch Oo. ....... 250 
Keystone Fibre Co. ...... 259 
Kirby-Oogeshall Co. ...... 256-R 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 

pe Spree. a 246 
Knapp Fence Co. ......... 234-R 


Lamson Oil Co. ............ 266 
Tane & Go., J. BH. iecccss 278 
Lennig & Co., Chas. ...... 250 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 254 
gS ee ee * 
Temes: Ge, -ssineecass 800 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. .. 89 
OE TOE, Nc a ce u's 6 0 31 
Lombard Fdry. & Mach 

RR Se re aa 293 
Po ie ee ee eee 13 
Lowell Crayon Co. ......... 263 
Lunkenheimer Co. ....... 13 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David... 291 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. ... 261 
Macomb Machine Co. ..... 246 
Manufacturing Equip. & 

mee ee eae see) oes 263 
Mason, Volney W. ....... 295 
Masury-Young Oo. ....... 289 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. * 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 55 


Merrow Machine Co. ...... 262-R 
Suets. Se, Te a oes oo s2e. 228-R 
Miles Refrigerating Co. ... 4 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. ...... 1 
Monaghan, Jas. F. ....... 299 
Monroe Calculating Machine 

A. dvavekassmeaveete #8 2-R 
Morehead Mfg. Co. ....... 287 
Morse Chain Co. ........ 42 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 255 
Murray Company, The .... 17 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. ....... 274 
Nashville Industrial Corpora- 

Br Perr: ee rrr errs 283 
National Aniline & Chemical 

OO. “i dedi deter + és0 0002 60 
National Paving Brick Co.. ° 
National Shawmut Bank 291 
New York & New Jersey 

Lubricant Oo. .....-... 271 
Norwood Engineering Ov... 248 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 222-R 
Palmer Co., I. E. .....+.- 260 
Parker Co., Walter L. 255 
Parks-Cramer Co. ......-. 16 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 274 
Pearson, Jos. T. ...... »62-R 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 247 
Philadelphia Felt Co. ..... 252 
Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 

& Compress Co., Inc.... 279 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc... 248 


Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co... 33 


Reliance Machine Works...262-R 
Renold, Inc., Hans ....... 291 
Rex Engineering Corp. ... 29 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. .... 271 
Robert @& Oo. ...c0.0..-. 37 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co. .. .230-R and 240-R 


Rohm & Haas Co. ....... 250 
Ross-Gould Co. ......0.6. 264 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. .....256-R 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. .. 265 
Saco-Lowell Shops ....... 9 
Sandoz Chemical Co. ..... 245 
Sanymetal Products Co. 236-R 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., CO. G.. 253 


Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 47 
Scaife & Sons. Wm. B. .... 
Schaum & -Uhlinger 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8.. 285 


Schofield Co., Wm. ...... 291 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 261 
Scott & Williams, Inc. 1 245- R 
Service Recorder Co. 263 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 258 
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Sherman Service, Inc. ... 2 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 264 
Silberberg. Co., Mortimer J. 26 
a eee 3 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co.... 
— & shpat Machine 

Os ss eae 
Smith & Bros. 

Co, L. O. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. . 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 29 
Southern Railway System. ‘ 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 3 
Southern Wood Preserving 


Oe ee «0 


er ey eee reee | 236-R 
Southern Yarn Co ........ 278 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. 

_ TVET TLE Le tL er ee 264 
2 eee - 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E..... 57 
Standard Fibre Co. ...... 28: 
Standard Gas Products Co.. 27! 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.....218-K 
Stein, Hall & Co. ....... 48 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. ......226-R 
Surpass Chemical Co ..... 245 
Duter, MMOS 6s kc 664 6.50 258 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co... 295 


Taylor Co., Halsey W. ... 263 
Taylor Instrument Co. 245 
Terrell Machine Co. 234-R 
Temas Oi «4s ccvessveses 40 


Texas & Pacific Railway... 281 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Ob. . Ska baie bie» 65,5-0.6 we 298 
Tennessee Electric Power 

OO. svesevevscsess 20 and 21 
Thompson & Binger, Inc.. 
eB eee ee 275 
Tolhurst Machine Works. .215-R 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. ..... 282 
Torrington Co., The ...... 260-R 
Transmission Ball Bearing 

CO. ce vedccomsccceeses 269 
Trump Bros. Machine Co.. .264-R 
Truscon Steel Co. ....... 7 
United Chemical Products 

by: Mec tebta sane ans 59 
United Piece Dye Works. 49 
Universal Winding Co. 246-R 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. . 45 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. "216 R 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 256 
Vogel Co., Jos, A. ......- 266 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 

BRA. | wb Ce Ga caw vcavon ee ° 
Walke Box Co. ee etme fC 
Walker Electric & Plumbing 

GO, es wea es Nees cae 267 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co, 272 
Want Abe y csivisic o Kavieuws 282 
Ware Paint Co. .......+.. 291 
Warp Compressing Machine 

OAr oy 0's. se abetbns o0ce 25 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co.. 238-R 


Washburn & Son, L. R. ... 257 


Weimar Bros. .....s..+<% 274 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 277 
Westinghouse Electric & 

Mig. Gr activ scvcredts il 
White OO. aiiiis a6 6s one wees 


Whitin Machine Works.... 15 
bok ema peg Ring 


Seber teres CTS 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. .......2523-R 
Williams & Sons, I. B... 43 
Williams Co., J. H. ...... 256 
Wolf & Oo., Jacques ..... 252 


Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. ... 44 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


bed ae 6008 04 mes 274 and 278 
Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. 
0., See ats be eheee 291 


267 
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They’re 
Up To The Minute 
After 32 Years 
of Dependable and 
Economical Service 
—Hyatt Line Shaft Roller Bearings — 


Thirty-two years ago, in 1890, the first Hyatt roller bearings for line 
shafts were made and some of them were installed in the plant of the 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation. 

These old Hyatt line shaft bearings are still saving power, saving oil, 
saving maintenance at Greenfield, just as capably as the newest 
bearing made this morning. 

Carefully improved throughout the years in material and construction 
but never changed in principle—the true rolling motion of the Hyatt 
roller with its inbuilt self oiling system—the logical, the tried, the 
proven line shaft bearing. 

Operation records for Hyatt line shaft bearings vary from 20 to 32 
years and all still going strong—tests show 14.1% to 27.2% total power 
saved—lubrication costs reduced 85%—maintenance nothing! 


Don’t attempt to make low production cost records if you are still 
losing power and oil through the use of old fashioned, plain bearings. 
Specify Hyatt line shaft bearings—it pays. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Newark, N. J. 
Distributors Everywhere 


Split throughout! The box and the roller assembly of Hyatt line 
shaft bearings are split in two equal sections making it easy to 
install them without taking down line shafting or removing pulleys, 
collars and couplings. Obtain the box, apply, close the box— 
they’re off to save power, lubrication and maintenance. 


- 
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THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE SHOWS THE ENTERING 
END OF THREE INDIGO WARP DYEING RANGES RECENT- 
LY INSTALLED IN A SOUTHERN COTTON MILL. THE 
RANGES FOR WARPS CONSIST OF THREE BOILING-OUT 
MACHINES, DYEING MACHINES, WASHING MACHINES, 
COMPENSATORS, DRYERS AND COILERS. 


YARN FINISHING MACHINES: CLOTH FINISHING MACHINES: 
SLASHERS WARP MERCERIZERS SINGERS DYEING ANS 
KIERS TENTER 
WARP DRYERS WARP SPLITTERS SCUTCHERS ACERS 
WARP DYEING WARP BOILING-OUT MANGLES COLOR KETTLES 
PADDERS SPRINKLERS 
MACHINES MACHINES DRYERS CALENDERS 
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This open-frame type of Calender has been specially designed 
for customers who prefer the open-sided Calender because it 
affords a quicker and more convenient means of changing any 
individual bowl. The changing of the bowl can be rapidly 
effected without disturbing the other bowls by removing the 
loose caps which secure it in the bearings. The frame and 
bearings are so constructed that the Calender is equal in 
strength and easy running to one of the closed-frame type. 
The Bowls may be arranged to suit the styles of finishes it 
is desired to produce. The Calender illustrated has a bottom 
iron bowl, two heated chilled-iron bowls geared together by 
spur wheels to prevent slipping, and four cotton bowls. The 
cotton bowls, which are an important factor in the successful 
working of a Calender, are of our own construction, made and 
suitably pressed by skilled workmen of long experience, the 
cotton employed being the best Egyptian cop bottoms, and 


James F. 


ir James Farmer Norton, Ltd. 
Salford, Manchester, England. 


OPEN-SIDED CALENDER WITH SEVEN BOWLS 








the bowls being ground to a perfect finish on a special machine 
of the most modern type. 

The Compound Levers are fitted with cam relieving motion 
at the bottom for taking the pressure off the bowls, and with 
cam relieving motion at the top for supporting the levers when 
lifting the bowls, this motion being conveniently worked by 
chain and chain wheels from below. 

The Top Screws are supplied with worm-wheel parallel set 
ting-down gear enclosed in a chamber as a protection from 
dirt and conveniently actuated by hand from floor level by 
means of chain and chain wheels as shown on illustration. 

The Calender, which is furnished with all the accessories 
for staving, let-off, batching and chasing, may be driven by 
electric motor, steam engine, belt or rope with friction clutch 
as shown on illustration, with the addition of fast-and-slow 
speed gear where required. 


Monaghan 


Consulting Engineer 


Representative for United States and Canada 


52 CHAUNCY STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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—AND AT THE HOME 


ERE, as in many other plants, Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drives serve several pur- 
poses. They save power, save time and in- 
crease production. And of even greater im- 
portance—they improve the product. 


The drive is positive; there is no slippage. 
All the power of the motor is delivered to the 
machine, smoothly and uniformly. This not 


CHICAGO 


Wilkes-Barre - 
Huntington, Ww. Va. 


- 2d Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
Robson-Prichard Blog. 
- 429 Kirby Bidg. 
4210 Woodward Ave 
306 Eimburst Bldg 


Woolworth Bidg. 
49 Federal St. 
1601 Park Bidg Cleveland 
Cc Jentral Nat'l Bank Bldg Detroit 
7 Ellicott Square Kansas City, Mo 


Caoadian Unb Belt Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 





LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Seattle 


JANUARY, 





OF PHOENIX HOSIERY 


only results in greater output and elimination 
of waste, but makes a better product. Link- 
Belt Silent Chain is “Flexible as a Belt— 
Positive as a Gear—More Efficient than 
Either.” 

No matter what your product may be, Link- 
Belt Silent Chain can accomplish similar re- 
sults in your plant. 


TORONTO 
820 Piest, Avenue, 8. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Atlanta, Ga., 610-11 ‘Citigens and Southern Bank Bidg 
rederick Wehic, Starks Bide. 


Portland, Ore. 101 First St. Louisville, Ky. 

San Francisco - 168 Second Street New Orleans - “c. 0; Hinz, 504 Carondelet Bide. 

Los Angeles 3 N Los Angeles St. Birmingham, ant: .S. L. Morrow, 720 Brown-Marx Bldg 

Denver Lindrooth, Shubart& Co., Boston Bidg. Charlotte, N. 3.8. Cothran, Com’! Bank Bidg~ 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., CHICAGO 


K-BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


NEW YORK. Woolworth Bidg. DALLAS, TEXAS, 709 Main St. 








